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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



Madison, Wis., Marcb 1, 1917. 
To His Excellency, Jaubs O. Davidboit, 

Governor of Wisconsin. 
Dear Sib: — I bave the honor to transmit to you herewltli the Thirty- 
seventh Annual Report of the WlsconaiB SUte Horticultural Society. 
Refvectfully, 

FREDERIC CRANEFIELD, 

Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 



CONSTITUTION. 



Article I. This society ehall be known aa the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society ^ 

Article II. Its object shall be the advancement of the art and 
science of horticulture throughout the state. 

Arflcle III. Its members shall conslet of annual members paying 
an annual fee of one dollar excepting that paid members of local 
societies may become members on payment of an annual tee of twenty- 
five oents, of Kfe members paying a fee of five dollare. WlveH of such 
members sha'l be entitled to the privileges of full membership; of 
honorary annual members who may by vote be invited to participate 
in the proceedings of the society and honorary life members who 
shall be distinguished for merit in horticulture and kindred sciences 
or who shall confer any particular benefit upon the society. 

Article IV. Its officers shall consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and an Executive Committee, consisting of the 
foregoing officers and additional memlwrs, one from each congressional 
district of the slate, five of whom shall constitute a quorum at any 
of Its meeting:?. All above offtcers, eicept Secretary, shall be elected 
by ballot, and shall hwM office for one year thereafter, and until their 
successors are elected. The Secretary shall be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Qoimmittee at the annual meeting, after the election of officers, 
and shall ho'd office for one year thereafter, or until his successor 
is appointed. 

Article V. The members of the ESecutlTe Committee from the 
several congressional districts shall be choeen by the delegiates of 
their respective county or local societies present at the annual meet- 
ing of this society, or In case of the absence of de'egates from such 
societies or In case of failure to elect, such members shall be chosen 
from among the members of this society present from snch districts. 
But If any district is not i^>resented the vacancy shall be filled by 
vote of the members of this society present at the annual meeting. 

Article VI. The term "County and local horticultural societies" 
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Constitution and By-Laws. iii 

shall Include any organization that ahall have for its BoIe object the 
advancement of the Interests of its members la the growing or sale 
of horticultural crops; provided, that such societ? acts by authority 
of a regularly adopted constitution and makes ao annual report to 
the Secretary of the state society. 

Article VII. Th« society shall hold Its annual meeting for the 
election of officers, exhibition of fruits and discussions, i'n Madison, 
oommencing on the first Tuesday of February of each year and such 
other meetings and at such time and place as the Executive Committee 
may direct. 

Article VIll. The President, Treasurer, and Secretary shall con- 
stitute a Board of Managers which may conduct any buefmass deemed 
necetssary for the society rn the absence of the E!xecutive Committee. 
All bills against the society must b« auditeil by the Board of Managers 
before being paid. 

Article IX. This constitution, with the accompanying by-laws, m^ 
be amended at any regular meeting by a two-thirds vote of the mera- 



BT-LAWS. 

I. The President shall preside at meetings, and, with the advlCc of 
the Secretary, call all meetings of the society, and have general super- 
vision of the affairs of the society, and ehall deliver an annual addreM 
upon some subject connected with horticulture. 

II. The Vice-President shall act In the absence or disability of the 
President, and perform the duties of the chief officer. 

III. The Secretary shall attend to all the correspondence, shall 
record the proceedings of the society, preserve all papers belonging to 
the sanm, and superintend the publication of Its reports. He shall 
also present a detailed report of the affairs of the society at its annual 
meeting. He shall also endeavor to secure reports from the various 
committees, and from local soclettes of the condition and progress of 
horticulture Ita the various districts of the state, and report the same 
to the Boelety. He shall also be Superintendent of all Trial Orchards. 
It shall be the duty of the Secretary to mate a report to the govemwr 
of the state of the transactions of the society, according to the pro- 
visions of the statutes for state reports. 

IV. The Superintendent of Trial Orchards shall supervise the idant- 
Ing and cultivation of the trial orchards and trial stations and shall 
eserclse general control of the same, subject to the directions of the 
Trial Orchard Committee. 
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iv Wisconsin State Hobtioultdkal Society. 

V. The Treasurer ahall keep an account at aU moneys belonging 
to the society and disburse the same on the written OTder of the 
PrcEldent, countersigned by the Secretary, and shall make an annual 
report of the receipts and dlshurBements, and fumlfh the Secretary 
vitb a copy of the same on or tefare the first day of the annual meet- 
ing. The Treasurer elect shall, before entering upon the discharge 
of the duties ot his office, give good and sufficient bonds for the faith- 
ful perGormance of his duties subject to the approval of the Executive 
Committee. 

VI. The Executive Committee may manage aTl the affalTB ot the 
society and fill all vacancies in the hoard of officers; meetings of the 
committee may be called by the President, the Secretary or by the 
Secretary on written request of five membere. 

Vn. Regular meetings of the Board of Managers sbsll be held bi- 
monthly to audH accounts and transact other business; special meet- 
ings may be called by any member of the Board. 

vm. The standing committees of this society sliall be as follows: 

1st, Committee on Finance, consisting of three members. 

2d. Committee on Nomenclature and New Fruits, consisting of three 
members. 

3d. Committee on Trial Orchards and Trial Stations, consisting of 
three members, and such other committees as may be determined 
from time tio time to be necesEary. Said committees to be appointed 
annually by the President. 

IX. It shall be the duty of the Finance Committee to settle with the 
Treasurer and to examine and reportupon all bliia or claims against 
the society which may have been presented and referred to them. 

X. The Trial Orchard Committee shall have general control of the 
locating, planting and care of all triial orchards or trial stations, and 
shall visit coHectively each orchard or station once each year or 
oftener if deemed necessary. Meetings of the committee may be called 
at any time by the President of the society or by the Superintendent 
of Trial Orchards. 
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Park, W. J Madison 

Pearson, N. P Lake Geneva 

Pearson, C. Ij. Baraboo 

Pederson, C. T. .Prairie Farm 

Pelton, G«o Reedsburg 

Peterson, P. A Poplar 

Perry, Howard E. Black Elver Falls 

Pf efferlB, S Appleton 

Pfefferle, Jolin ,■ Valdera 

PPeiffer, A. F. West Bend 

PhillpBon, C Oabkosh 

Planta, R. F Oak Park, 111. 

Post, Lewis Madison 

Post, Lawrence Mt. Horeb 

Potter, A. T. La Farge 

Proudflt, A. B : Madison 

Qutnn, Michael Lake Geneva 

Ramsey, Mrs. Robt Baraboo 

Rasta.ll, Ben] Viola 

Ray, Joseph Uadlson 

Read, Geo. A lAke Genera 

Reek, Joseph Neenah 

ReevB, Dr. J. E, Appleton 

Relnen, C. C Sun Prairie 

Beis, John .*.,.. .Ithaca 

RelB, Albert Ithaca 
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Relnecke, H. M Oreon Bay 

Hentschlw. Geo Hadlaon 

Reupke, Albert Lake Geneva 

Richardson, C. L. Cblppewa Falls 

Klegle, G. W. Madlscm 

Rlester. B3 Chippewa Falls 

Riley, Jaa Bloom City 

Roe. J. W OahkoBh 

Rosenow, Arthur Oconomowoc 

Ryan, Sam J Appleton 

Sampson, Ri^bert Lake Geneva 

Saadgren, Ed Lake Geneva 

SaudBteD, Prof. E. P. Madison 

Sandegard, Chria Lake Geneva 

Sansum, David Baralxio 

Scheutte, Aug Manitowoc 

Schllt, Peter Lake Forest, 111. 

Schuck, John B Milwaukee 

Shepard, Geo Lake Geneva 

Shlmp, E. R, Delmont, S. D. 

Short, Ben] , Lake Geneva 

Sidney, J. A Poplar 

Sfmoneon. L. A Washburn 

Sinclair, R, O LadyEmlth 

Skewes, B. B ITnton Grove 

SkEnner, Mrs. Lloyd ' Madison 

Skinner, Pror. B. B Madleon 

Slaby, Bdw. G -. Madiaon 

Smith. B. H Tiffany 

Smi,th, Mrs. J. Q Madison 

Smith, A. J Lake Geneva 

Smith, S. L. Oabkosb 

Sohlle, Job Lake Geneva 

Sperbeck, M. V Oabkosb 

Sprague, Theo. Eagle River 

Spry, John Ft. Atkinson 

Stark, Frank Randolph 

Steensland, Halle Madiaon 

Stephens, Jas. W Fond du Lee 

- Stiehl, Clarence J '. Black River Falls 

Stone, Mra.^ Fannie Racine 

Stout, C. F. Westboro 

Straka, Bdw. B Kellaersvllle 

Straka, Anton Whltelaw 
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Sumner, Ed MadlBon 

Swartz, John F KenoBha 

Teckemeyer, Ed MadiMn 

Telfer, Joe Ft. Atkinson 

Ten Byck, A. A Brodbead 

Tenney, H. A MadlBon 

Thwaites, Mrs. R. G Madlaon 

TlefentlialBr, G. E Milwaukee 

Tice, JesB '. . .Waukau 

Tlmms, C. J Rlpcm 

TipJady, Walter Laks Geneva 

Tiplady, John Lake Geneva 

Tlttemore, J, N. Oflhkoah 

Tobey, P. J : CorllES 

Tolman, Henry Lake Geneva 

TomklnB, W. M Ashland 

Toole, Eten Baraboo 

TopoHnski, John lake Geneva 

Torgereen, Tlia>. Coon Valley 

Towne, Wm Lake Geneva 

Trettln, A. H Mllwaukw 

Trowbridge. Geo Lake Geneva 

Tuttle, H. B Valley Junction 

Turtle, Henry Lake Geneva 

Turnqulst, August Bayfield 

Turvllle, Thomas Madison 

Tuve. S. Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Ulbrtcht, Edgar A Mllwm,ukeie 

Umlauft, Rudolph Dorcheeter 

Updike, Rev. E. G Madlaon 

Utter, Delberf I^ke Beulah 

Van Loon, John La Crosae 

Vivian, Fred , Mineral POlnt 

Walletedt, Wm Lake Geneva 

Wayne, Josei^ BoBCObel 

Whittlesey, 9. N. Cranmoor 

Wilder, A. P. Hong Kong. China 

Wllklns, A. P Delavan 

Wilkinson, Alonzo Bayfield 

Wllliameon, W. D Mftdleon 

Winding, A Milwaukee 

Wright, Mrs. A. O Madison 

Young, A. W. Chippewa Falls 
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SHORT COURSE) STUDENTS, COLLEGE OP AGRICULTURE. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

Anthony, David Orestm 

Ahlere, Walter Grafton 

AnderBon, Mllo C Greenvood 

Basse, Hennsn Peebles 

Bennett, J. H Mineral Point 

Bradley, Frank Somers 

Bohl, Joseph BeaT«r Dam 

Boll, J, C Rosendale, Wis. 

Booth, Guy CuHa City 

Burger, John IJ Roeandale, Wis. 

ColdweU, John Blae Mounds 

Cherveny, Weneel Kewaunee 

Cook, Carl Indepondence, T^ls. 

Calllcutt, Harry Mineral Point 

Dennerleln, Arthur J Plymonth 

Dunbar, Harold F. Rlyer Falls 

ErlchEtm, Louis E. Kewaunee 

Empey, George Dorchester 

Flaher, Clarence J. Omro 

FrederlckBon, Fred Spring Green 

Le Gresley, Norris Hillside, Wis, 

Gallagher, Frank Reedsburg, Wis. 

Hansen, Ole C, Mineral Point 

Hansen, Hana Lake Mills, Wis. 

Haman, Edgar Sheboygan 

HIrach, B Washburn 

Holloway, John W. Union Grpve 

Jacky, Gilbert Malone 

Jacot, Oscar Eleva 

James, Will .". Montfort, Wis. 

Jante, Henry H Milwaukee 

Jelle, Norman ML Horeb 

Jones, Charles Lloyd Hillside 

Jones, Owen' Beaver Dam 

Jungbluth, William J Milwaukee, Wis. 

Johnson, George Cataract, Wis. 

Klrchfer, H. W. Chlltmi 

Klofanda, Reuben Racine 

Knoke, B. O SMocton, Wis. 
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Kruse, Wm Whitewater 

Kurtze, Otto C. '. West AllU 

Ijeonard, Mike Plymouth, Wis. 

Lewerenz, Roy B Tomahawk, Wis. 

Mang, Arthur Rlpon 

Merwln, Emeat L Walworth 

Mlchels. Henry Ualone 

Moore. Harry McFarland 

Nelaon, Martin Milton 

NIcholls, Harry G. Stouglitoa 

Nyre, Lawrence : Gllmantown 

Patterson, J. M. Chicago 

Peck, Sidney OconomowUc 

Pederaon, Peter Blva, Wla. 

Port, Mike Grafton 

Peterson, Arne i Bristol 

Peterka, Joseph 1... Racine 

Peik, Edmund Chlltrai 

Peilk, Arthur Plcatonlca, 111. 

Phlllipa, Arthur John Stoughton 

Rundell, Joseph Li.TlngEtone 

Rundell, W. M , Livingstone 

Schultz, WaJter NeinarfflB 

Schultz, Edwin W Brownsville 

Schroeder, Herman Milwaukee 

Slevers, George N Mllwaulree 

Strowlg, Wta , . .Cleveland 

Spauiaing, Leslie Mondovi 

Tlce, Ray '. Redgranite 

Tichenor, M. H., Jr Oconomowoc 

Thompson, Adolph Black River Palis, Wis, 

Thulln, EMwIn Hayward 

Usher, Earl S South Wayne, Wis. 

Vaughn, Dayle W, Whitewater 

Vosberg, Bernard Lyons, Iowa 

Voaberg, Henry L. Loutsberg, Wis. 

Wlchern, Carl W. Edgerton, Wis. 

Wllhelni'sen, H. B Ixonla 

WIngo, Wm Wild Rose 

Wyatt, Ray Tomai 

b— Hortic. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES' FOE 1907 



Pri»ideiit, R. J, Coe Ft. AtklnBOn 

Vice-President. W. H. Hanchett Sparta 

Treasurer, L. G. Kellogg Ripon 

Secretary, F. CranefleM Madison 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

R. J. Coe, Chairman Bx-Officio 

W. H. Hanchett Ex-Offlclo 

L. G, KelloK Ek-01»c1o 

F. Cranefield Es-Officio 

lEt Dist, Wlliiam Longland Lake Geneva 

■.Ind DM., Prof. B. P. Sandsten Madlaon 

3rd Dlst., ■William Toole Baraboo 

4th Dist.. F. W. Harland , Milwaukee 

'oth Dist. Henry Mtelcher .Oconomowoc 

eth Diet, L. A. Carpenter Fond du Lac 

■'\'i OiBt. A. J. Phiilipfi .West Salem 

Nth Dlst^ M. E. Henry Oshkosh 

9th Dlst., D. E. Bingham Sturgeon Bay 

10th Dist., A. E. Bennett Grand Rapids 

11th Dist, C. L. Richardson Chippewa Falls 



COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 

Irving C. Smith, Chairman Green Bay 

C. L. Richardson Chippewa Falls 

Henry Melcher Oconiomowoc 
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Opfickes and Committees. lii 

GOMMITTEH ON TRIAL ORCHARDS, 

D. E. Blnebam, term explreB Feti. 1910 

R. J. Coe, term expires Feb. 1909 

W. J. Moyle, term expiree I^eb. 1908 



COMMITTEE ON CaOPERATIVB FRUIT MARKETING. 
W. H. Hanchett, D. E. Bingham, C. L Pearson. 



TRIAL ORCHARDS. 

Wausau, Marathon County, 10 acres Established 1897 

M«cEford, TayJor Comity, 3 acres Bstabllahed 1903 

Poplar, Douglas County, 10 acres Eatabllahed 1904 

Barron, Barron County, 5 acres BGtablished 1906 

Maple, Doug'as County, 3 acres BHttatillshed 1906 
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LISTS OF FRUITS RECOMMENDED FOR 
CULTURE IN WISCONSIN 



Tbe behavior of voxietles of fnilts Is Influenced Tery largely hj 
environment The flonnditlons of aofl, expoamre and latitude, over 
such an. area aa the state of Wisconsin vary greatly and no llbt can 
be given that will prove satisfactory in all localities. Tha following 
provisional lists were prepared by the Trial Orchard Committee. 
Hardiness of plant «nd fruit bud has tei^ni the leading thought In the 
selection of varieties. 

APPLES (General List). 

Alexander, Asti-achan (R«d), Dominion, Dudley, Fall Orange, 
Fameuse (Snow), Golden Russett, Hitemal, I/>wland Raspberry, Long- 
field, Iitibsk Queen, Mclnfnsh, Malluda, Ut^alian, Newell, Northwestern 
Greening, Oldenburg (Duchess), Patten Greening, Perry Russett, 
Plumb Cider, Scott. Tetofski, Tolman (Sweet), Utter, Wealthy, Wtest- 
fle'd (3eBk-no-Further), Windsm-, Wolf River, Yellow Transparent 

APPLES (Lake Shore List). 

In addition to the above many other varieties including the follow- 
ing may be Buccossfully grown in tie counties bordering on Lake 
Michigan. Baldwin, Eureka, FallSiwater, Gano, King, Northern Spy, 
Pewankee, Willow Twla York Imperial, Bellflower. 

APPLES (Commercial Orchard List), 

It is generally conceded that a commercial orchard should constet 
ot but few varieties; the following are su^ested. Dudley, Fameuse, 
Lon&eld, McMahan, Mcintosh, Northwestern Greening, Oldenbui^, 
Scott, Utter, Wealthy, Yellow Transparent 

APPLES (Five Viarieties for Farm Orchard), 

Northwestern Greening, Oldenburg (Duchess), Tolman (Sweet), 
Wealthy, Yellow Transparent 
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Lists op Fruits. xxi 

APPLES (For Trial). 

Tliiesd are all promising varieties but have not been estenslvcly 
grown In any part of the state. Gem City, Hanko, Uiy, Wendorfl, 
ZetUe Beliaower. 

CRABS. 

Hysiop, Lyman, Martba, Sweet KusEett, Transcendent, Wliltney, 



Of the claSLies commonly cultivated, viz. European, Japanese and 
Native or American, the last named la the most rellalil'e. 

NATIVE PLUMS. 

De Soto, Forest Garden, Hammer, Hawkeye, Ocheeda, Quaker, Rock- 
ford, Surprise, Wyant. 

EXmOPEAN PLUMS ( not recommended excapt along Lake Shpre). 
Lombard, Green Gage, Moot^'s Arctic. 

JAPANESE PLUMS (not recommended except along Lake Sliore). 

Abundance, Burtonk, 

CHERRIES. 
Eariy Richmond, Montmorency. 



Brighton, Campbell's Early, Oomcord, Delaware, Diamond, Green 
Moi:ntain, Moore's Eariy, Worden. 

BLACKBERRIES. 
Badger, Briton (Ancient), Eldorado, Snyder, 

STRAWBERHIES. 
Varieties starred have imperfect flowers and must not be planted 

Bederwood, *Cresc«nt, Clyde, Dunlap, Enhance, Gandy. Qlen Mary, 
•Haverland, Lovett, 'Sample, Splendid, •Warfleld. 
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TWO VARIETIES STRAWBERRIES FOR FARM GARDEN. 
I>un:ap, "Warfl^ld. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Black: Conrath, Cumberland, Qreg& Older. 
I(ed: Cuthbert, Loudon, Marlboro. 
Purple: Columbian. 



Red: Red Dutcb, Long Bunch Holland, Victoria. 
White: White Grape. 
Black: Lee's Prolific, Nap'ea. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 



PEARS. 

Oa account of the prevalence of blight and winter killing, pears 
are mot generally recommended for WIsconBln. Good crops are oc- 
casionally produced under f&TorabTe conditions, especially in Ihe 
southeastern part of the atatei Tbei following Hat Includes botb 
early and late varieties. List prepared by W, J. Moyle. 

Bartlett, Capp Favorite, Early Bergamont, FlemUh Beauty, Idabo, 
Kietfer, Laweon, Seckel, Sheldon, Vermont Beauty. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS RECOMMENDED 



BVEaiGRBBNS, 

For screens and windbreaks — Ntwwa? Spruce, Wbite Spruce, White 
Pine. 

For hedges and screens for shearing — Norway Spruce, American Ar- 
bor Vitaei, Red Cedar. 

For lawns — Norway Spruce for backerounds. For groups — Ameri- 
can Arbor Vitae, Ked Cedar, White Spruce, Colicrado Blue Spruce. 

For small lawns— Arbor Vitas, Savin Juniper, Mugho Pine. 



DECIDUOUS TREES. 

The more desirable ones are starred, and a further Bolectlon of five 
is Indicated by double stars: 

••American Elm, Box Elder, Black Cherry, Carolina Poplar, ••Green 
Ash, *HiackbBrry, Honey Lracust, Larch, ••Linden, ••Norway MaplQ, 
•Scarlet Maple, ••Silver Maple, 'Sugar Maple, Scarlet Oak, •White 
Oak, White Ash. 



DECIDUOUS ORNAME3NTAL TREES. 

This claES includes smaller deciduous trees of more value for orna- 
ment than for shade or defend. 

Cut-leaved Weeping Birch, Tartarian Maple, Ginnala Map'e, Ken- 
tucky Coffee Tree, Mountafn Ash, W("i"i-~ Willow, Russian Mullierry. 

LIST OF SHRUBS RECOMMENDED.* 

Scienii/lc Wome. Common Name. 

Berberis vulgaris Commjon Barberry 

Be^beris vulgaris var. atrojrurpurea Purple-leaved Barberry 



ansln Eiperlment Station, by F. Cranefleia. 
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BerberU Thunbergii Thunberg'a Barberry 

Corylua maxima var. purpurea Purpte Filbert 

Diervilla florida Welgela (rc«e) 

Diervilla caMiOa Welgela (white) 

Diervilia hybrida Welgela (Eva Hathke) 

Diervilla hybrida var. Deaboiaii Deflbol'a Welgela 

Eleagnui argenta Siher Berry 

Evonymus Baropoena Strawberry Tree 

Bibiicus Syriacug Althea 

Hippopliae rhamnoides Sea Bucktliom 

Hydrangea paniculata gr, Oarden Hyrangea 

Lonicera Ruprechtiana Ruprectt's Honeysuckle 

Lonicera Tartarica Tartarian Honeysuckle 

Morus Alba var Tea's Weeping Mulberry 

PMladelphus coronarius Mock Orange 

PhitoAelphus coTonarittt var. aurea QoId«n Mock Orange 

PMladelphus inodorus * Mock Orange, large fl. 

Pontentilla fruticosa Shrubby Gllnque Foil 

Prunug nana Rueslan Almond 

Rhodotypos kerrioides Ehodotypos 

Rhus Cotinus Smoke Bush 

Ribea aureum , MiseourV Flowering Currant 

Robittia Jtispiaa Ross Acacia 

Kosa rvgosa Japanete Rose 

Sambiicus nigra var. aurea ..Golden Elder 

Spiraea Bumalda Bumalda Spiraea 

Spiraea Bumalda var Anthony Waierer Spiraea 

Spiraea Billardii Blllard'a Spiraea 

Spiraea Douglassi Douglas' Spiraea 

Spiraea Japonica Japanese Spiraea 

Spiraea salidfolia Meadow Sweat Spiraea 

Spiraea Tan Houtte Van Hcwten'a Spiraea 

Syringa Persica Persian Lilac 

Byringa villosa Chinese Ldlac 

Syringa vulgaris Common Lilac 

Tamarix Paliassii Desv. {TaTnarix Amurense Sort.) ..Amur Tamarix 
Viburnum Opuius vr. sterile Snowball 



Hardy garden — Harrison Teltow, Persian Tellow, Madame Plantier. 

TwelTe varieties hybrid perpetual — Paul Neyron, Mrs. J. H. Laing, 

Gen. Jacqueminot, Dlnsmore, Marshall P. Wilder, Coquettes des 
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Blanch'es. Earl of Duflerin, Jules de Margotttn, Vlck's Caprice, Magna 
Charta, Prince Camllle de Rdban, Ceneral Wtashington. 

MloHB roses— Perpetual White, Salet, Paul Fontine, Henry Martin. 

Climbers— Prairie Queen, Russel's Cottage, Seven Sisters, G^m ot 
the Prairies, Crimson Rambler. 

COMPARATIVE HEIGHT AT MATURITY OF DIPPEREMT SHRUBS. 

The height at moiturlty of ttra different species must be considered 
when planting in groups or borders. This will depend so much upon 
their environment that it la difficult to give the height in feet that 
any apodes may Ijo expected to attain. When dflTerent kinds are 
planted under lllce conditions It may be assumed that rolatlTe heights 
w... be maintained. The fo.lKjwlng may serve as a paitial guide In 
planting: 

Tall 10 to 15 Feet. 
Barberry (Common) 
Lilac, Common 
Barberry (Purple-leaved) 
Lilac, Japanese 
Golden Elder 
LUac, Jijsslka's 
Honeysuckle, Ply 
Mocic Orange 
Honeysuckle, Slender 
Sea Buckthorn 
Honeyeuckie, Tartarian 
Siberian pea tree (tall) 
Honeysuckle, Tertarian white 



Medium — 6 to 10 Feet. 



Crandall Currant 
Silver Berry 
Honeysuckle^ Blue 
Strawberry Tre» 
Japanese Rose 
Spiraea, Billiards 
Lilac, Chinese 
Spiraea, Douglas 
Purple Filbert 
Spiraea, Three-lobed 
Rose Acacia 
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Spiraea, Van Houteu's 
Ruaslan Almond 
Weeping Mulberry 
Siberian Pea tree (dwarf) 



Dwarf — 2 to G Feet. 
AiUiea 

Spiraea, Anthony Wate-rer 
Barberry, Tbunberg's 
Spiraea, Ash-leaved (Sorbarla) 
CinquB Frtl 
Spiraee, Bumalda 
Honeysuckle, Albert's 
Spiraea^ Japanese 
Hydrangea 

Spiraea, Meadow Sweet 
Rhodotypos 
Spiraea, Plunt'lesTOd ' 

A LIST OP NATIVE SHRUBS t)ESIRABLE FOR PL.ANTING ON 
HOME GROUNDS. 

Boienti/ic Name. Common i/ame. 

Arctoslaphyloa Vva-ursi Bearberry 

Ceanothua Americanui New Jersey Tea 

Cephalanthus occidentals Button Bush 

Cimaphila umbellata Prince's Pine 

Comptonia aspleniflora Raund-leaved Dogwood 

Comus stolinifera Bed Osier DogwotJd 

Dirca paluatTis Leatherwood (Wlckopy) 

Epigaea repens Trailing Arbutus 

Euonymus atropurpureus Wahoo 

Hypericum pyramidatitm St. John's Woit 

Ilex verticitlata Winterberry (Holly) 

Juniperjia procumbens Trailing Juniper 

Myrica Oale Sweet Gale 

Phyaocarpos opulifolia Nlnebark 

Rkamnus catkaTticua Buckthorn 

Rhus typMwi Staghom Sumac 

Rhus glabra Smooth Suhmc 

Rhua copallina Dwart Sumac 

Ribes rubrum Wild Rose Currant 
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Rihes floridum Wild Black Currant 

Rosa lucida Wild Rose (tall) 

Rosa blanOa Wild Rose (dwarl) 

Riibus odoratua Purple-flowered Raspbernr 

Rubus Nutkantis White-flowered Raspberry 

Sambvcui Canadensis Oommon Elder 

Bambu<fita pubiCns ; Scarlet Elder 

Shepherdia Canadensis Shepherdia 

Svmphoricarpvs racemosus Snowberry 

Si/mphoricarpua vulgaris Coral Beny 

Taxus haccata Ground Hemlock 

Viburnum lentago Sbeepberry 

Viburnum dentatum Black Haw 

Viburnum acerifolium 

Viburnum opulus Bush Cranberry 

Zantoxj/lum Americanum Prickly Ash 



SIX SHRUBS FOR HOME GROUNDS. 

Tha following are all reliably hardy tn any part of tlie State. 
QDmmon Lilac, Tartarian Honeysuckle, Rosa Rugosa, Mock Orange 
or Syrlnga, Van Houten'e Spiraea, Common Barberry. 



THREE PERENNIAL VINES. 

AmpelopsSs or Amsrican Ivy, (native in Southern Wlaconaln). Wild 
Grape, Trumpet Honeysuckle. 
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BLACK LIST 



A LIST OF SHKUBS ALL OF WHICH HAVE BEEN TESTED ON 
THE GROTTNDS OF THE EHCPERIMENT STATION AT MADI- 
SON AND FOUND UNSATISFACTORY. 

Scientific Name. Common Nome. 

Azalea arborescens Rhododendron 

Azalea viscosa Rbododendron 

Azalea nudifiora Azalea 

Axalea mollis Azalea 

CalvcantTius fioridua Sweet-scented ahrub 

Caryopteria Ifastacanthus Blue Spiraea 

Chionantfius Tirginica White Fringe 

Clethra alnifolia '. Sweet Pepperbush 

Oolutea arborescens Bladder Senna 

Comus ftorida Flowering Dogwood 

Oydonia Japonica Japanese Quince 

Dojjhne Gneorum Daphne . 

Daphne Jfeaerewm Daphne 

Deutzia gracilis .' Slender Deutzla 

Eleagnus Jongipes ■ Gouml 

Exochorda grandi/lOTa Pearl Bush 

Forsythia suspensa Golden Bell 

Halesia tetraptera Snowdrop tree 

Itea Tirginica Virginian Willow 

Kerria Japonica Kerrla 

LigustTum vulgare Common privet 

Paulownia itnperialis Paulownla 

Pr-umw cerasi/era var. (Prurms pissanU HoTt.) . .Purpte-leaved Plum 

Frunus Japonica Flowering Almond 

Pruffus triloba Flowering plum (double) 

Spiraea Arguta Arguta Spiraea 

Spiraea Thunbergii Thunberg's Spfraea 

The plants of certain of the above named varieties made a good 
growth each year but have not blossomed unless given thorough winter 
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protection. In this class are Bladder Senna, Flowering Almond, Flow- 
ering Plum ond Golden BeH. 

The Japanese Quince ia hardy of tush but has not bome flowers 
except when given winter protection. The Oouml will only hear fruit 
when protected In winter. The double-flowered Almond will blossom 
freely If given thorough winter protection, Dtherwlso It will kill back 
severely. The double-flowered Plum growa well and after a mild win- 
ter will bear flowers In advance of the leavee; unreliable, however, 
four yeara out of flra if unprotected. 

The others o<f this list have either died outright or else barely 
survived. 
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BUSINESS CARDS OP MEMBEKS 



AdaLis, W. H., EagTe River, email fruits. 

Barnes, A. D., Waupaca, nursery and fruit farm. 

Bingham, D. E.. Sturgenn Bay. nursery and fruit farm. 

Brown, A. D., Baraboo, nursery. 

Buehler, J, G., Twin BluffB, ftult farm, 

Bennett, A. E., Grand RapldB, cranberries. 

Barnett Bros., Chicago, 111., commission merchants. 

Cliappel, P. H., Oregon, nursery. 

Coe, Converse A BdwardB, Ft. Atkinson, nursery. 

Downing, M. B., MUtou, nursery. 

Daub, C. H, ElsiU Claire, smalt fruits. 

Fancher, W. B., Corliss, nursery 

FerguBDn, T. J., Wauwatoea, nursery. 

Foley, M. P., Baraboo, nursery. 

Hager, W, S., West Depere, small fruits. 

Hanehett, Wm., Sparta, small fruits. 

Hatch, A. L., Sturgeon Bay, nursery and fruit farm. 

Hatch. C. A., Richland Center, fruit farm. 

Johnson, Franklin, Baraboo, small fruits. 

Jeffrey, Geo. J., Milwaukee, small fruits and orchard. 

Jewett, A. P., Sparta, nursery. 

Kelley, A. N., Mineral Point, fruit farm. 

Kellogg, L. G.. Rlpon, nursery and small fruits. 

Kellogg, Geo. J, & Sons, Janesville. nursery and fruit farm. 

Leverich, J. W., Sparta, small fruits and plants. 

Loope, T. E., Eureka, nursery and fruit farm. 

Mack, S. B., & Co., Monroe, nuiwar. 

McKay Bros.. Pardeeville, nursery. 

Moylo, W. J.. Union Grove, nursery, 

Manitowoc Seed Co.. Manitowoc, seeds. 

iPalmer, L. H., Baraboo. small fruits. 

Pearson. C. L., Baraboo, small fruits an'd plants. 

Post, Lewis, Madison, small fruits. 
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Philips, A. J., West Salem, nursery and fruit farm. 
B»y, Jaeeiph, Madison, small fruits. 
■ Ramsey, Robt., Baraboo, fruit farm. 
Rela, John, Ithaca, fruit farm and nursery. 
Elchardson, C. L., Chippewa Falls, small fruits. 
Rentschler, P., Madison, greenhouse. 
Rentschler, Geo , Madison, greenhouse and nursery. 
Roe, J. W., Oahkosh, fruit Earm. 

Smith Bros., Green Bay, market garden and small fruits. 

Sperbech, M. V., Oshkosh, market garden and fruit farm. 

Sansum, David, Baraboo, market garden. 
' Spry, John, Ft, Atkinson, small fruits. 

Simon, H., Baraboo, fruit farm. 

Stark, Frank. Randolph, fruit farm. 

Tamblingson & Son, Ft. Atkinson, nursery. 

Toole, Wm., Baraboo, pansy specialisf. 

Toole Bros., Baraboo, seed corn. 

Underwood, J. M., Lake City, Minn., nursery. 

Utter, Delbert. Caldwell, fruits and vegetables. 

Williamson, W. D., Madison, tree protectors. 

Williams, Norman O., Shlocton, nursery. 
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\Visconsin State riorticultural Society 



SUMMER MEETING. 

Bakaboo, Wis., August 39th, 1906. 



MORNING SESSION. 

The meeting waa called to order bj the President, Dr. T. E. 
Loope; at 10:80 o'clock, in the Congregational Church. 

After the invocation had been offered, the president intro- 
duced Mayor Marriott of Baraboo, who delivered an address 
of welcome: 



ADDRESS OE MAYOR MARRIOTT. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlement of the W. S H. S. : 
A week ago today I heard Mayor Bert Williams of Ashland 
deliver an address of welcome to the visiting League of Wis- 
consin Municipalities. His remarks were on this order: 

"Ladies and gentlemen of the Wisconsin League of Munic- 
ipalities, I welcome you to our beautiful city of Ashland"— he 
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paused a moment then said : "Gfintlemen, imagine my peculiar 
position. Who of you have not been called upon in jour of- 
ficial position to welcome different societies to your municipal- 
ity and of course you all give a hot air talk about the beauties 
and advantages of your own city. That may be all right in 
flome cases but ima^na one mayor toJling about 40 or 50 dif- 
ferent mayors that his city or municipality excels all others. 
I might go on and describe the fine large bay that Ashland is 
situated on but if I say we have the finest bay in Wisconsin, 
Alderman Smith of Milwaukee will arise at once and say that 
Milwaukee bay is far superior to Ashland in beautiful parks 
and places of entertainment while your bay at Ashland is noth- 
ing but a lot of ore docks and saw-millB." The mayor very 
handsomely paid compliments to other cities in the same way 
until he came to Baraboo. He said that he could brag about 
their beautiful rivers with their large fish and if you wandered 
by the streams you would see deer, bears and other wild ani- 
mals appear on its banks. Then he said "before I could sit 
down the mayor of Baraboo would arise and say Why thata 
nothing, you come to Baraboo and you can not only see big 
fish, deer, bear and other animals but on the banks of Baraboo 
River you can see sea lions playing brass bands, rhinocerous 
bathing in the river, animals of all kinds from the jungles of 
India and Africa, and its no uncommon sight to see 30 to 40 
elephants on our streets at a time," so like Mayor Williams of 
Ashland, I will welcome you to our city and not tell you we 
excel all the other cities, for we do not, but when our main 
streets are paved, our new school house finished and the Hor- 
ticulturists get to work and show their handiwork on our Coiirt 
House Square, we will certainly have a city to be proud of, 
and ladies and gentlemen I would rather be Mayor of Bara- 
boo than any other city in the stat«. 

I do not want to take up much of your time in "words of 
welcome," I cannot but compliment you on the work you are 
engaged in, it must be a work of pleasure as well as a work of 
beauty. It was a question in my thoughts as to the difference 
between agriculture and horticulture but I find on looking up 
authority that horticulture "is the most perfect method of tilling 
the earth so as to produce the best results whether the products 
are objects of utility or of beauty," I also find that horticul- 
ture declined and was almost, a lost art after the fall of Rome 
and tliat it did not revive to any great extent until the 15th 
and 16tb century and that it took no prominence in the United 
States imtil about tho year 1840 and 1845. To be a horticul- 
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turist one must needs be an agriculturist, a botanist, a natural- 
ist and not least a pbiloaopber each of these sciences perform- 
ing no small part of your work. 

Ladies and gentlemen again I welcome you to our city and 
hope your visit ■will be a pleasure to you all as well as a profit- 
able one to the Society you represent. 



EESPONSE. 
Prraident T. E, Loope. 

Mr, Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen : I have no set speech, 
nor no particular line of thought in which to answer the ad- 
drtes of your mayor, but we came here somewhat with fear 
and trembling, and last night as I sat with some few of our 
horticulturists from a distance we certainly were inspired 
with a great deal of fear, because we heard what we thought 
sounded like the roaring of the lion, the scream of the laugh- 
ing hyena and the trumpeting of the big elephant, and we did 
not know at what time they might make a chaise on us and 
we would be destroyed, and I for one at least, took refuge in 
one of the highest rooms in Uie hotel. 

Now, we are very glad to meet with you- and we hope that 
we wiU get all of you into the Horticultural Society. We be- 
lieve that we are very good people, we have that conceit, and I 
want to say to you now, ijiose of you who are not acquainted 
with the horticulturist, that they are people who have imagina- 
tion in a very large degree, and it is very necessary in their 
business. 

But there are other things that happened to strike me yes- 
terday in passing along through the country. So far as I 
could observe all the wejv I found that the oats and wheat and 
barley and rye promised to fill the bins to overflowing this 
year. I noticed that the corn-fields, waving very gracefully 
along the road, promised also that more com cribs would be 
needed this fall to hold all of the com. I noticed that the 
bams, so far as we could observe, were bursting with hay, and 
that everything seemed to betoken a groat deal of prosperity 
to the ordinary agriculturist, and that even the tobacco fields 
looked very promising, and as I understand the prices are ex- 
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traordinarily high this year, and that you are going to reap an 
abundant harvest in that way, and I was wondering if you 
were all contented and happy over the prospect; it seems tome 
that all Wiaeonsin should be ; that the laborer gets the highest 
wages in the history of the country as a rule, and there is an 
unlimited demand for more labor, so that the laborer should 
feel that he is in good times, that everything is promising. 

Coming to the horticulturist himself, I think I may fairly 
say that ao far as my observation goes and my knowledge, that 
the horticulturist this year has had a succesaful year. The 
demand for berries and small fruits of all kinds has been al- 
most imlimited, with better prices than have almost ever been 
obtained before; the orchards are covered fairly well with 
fruit and all departments of horticulture have l^n flourish- 
ing. There is not any department that I know of that has 
been a failure and the prices have been good and I suppose 
that the horticulturist is rich; rich, if he has the horticultural 
t«nth sense, or whatever you are pleased to call it, that is, im- 
aginativeness and hopefulness. And I think we have a great 
deal to be thankful for, and I do not think we need to go to 
Virginia for better prospects, nor to Missouri, nor Texas, and 
we do not need to go even to Canada to grow more grain or 
more cattle, you can grow them in Wisconsin. All that is 
necessary is to use the energies that you have in the develop- 
ment of what business you have here, and I think Wisconsin 
is in that sense truly blessed and that ever^vthing seems to 
work together for the prosperity and happiness and content- 
ment of its people, and I believe that as a rule we are contented 
and happy. 

I wish to say in regard to our summer meetings that we 
have generally made them meetings of pleasure more than of 
real horticultural business, and when we look about us here 
and see all the beautiful flowers and all the rare specimens of 
plants, it seems to me that this meeting must be a success. It 
certainly will in that line. The only thing I would deplore is 
that we cannot get a better local attendance, an attendance 
outside of our Society so that we could demonstrate to them 
that wo are trying to do something for the happiness of tlie 
whole people. 
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NATtVE VINES FOR SHADE AND OENAMENT. 
W. A. Toole, Baraboo. 

While our native vines have not the showj flowers of some 
exotic apecica, tlieir beautiful foliage makes them, unexcelled 
as shade for porches and arbors or draperies for old fences, 
walks or stumps, while some are additionally desirable because 
of flowers or fruits. They are also hardy and with few excep- 
tions free from diseases or infect pests. 

While several varieties may be bought at nurseries, some of 
tliem are not as yet generally listed, and nurseries are not al- 
ways available so it is often desirable to collect them. Good 
nursery grown plants are preferable if they may be had, owing 
to their better developed root systems but to a nature lover 
there is much joy in rambling through the woods, seeking suit- 
able specimens for transplanting. Collecting should be done 
in fall or early spring, and vines with a woody stem should be 
very severely pruned before planting. To be certain of a 
heavy growth of healthy green foliage the soil must be rich, 
and well supplied with nioisture. It is well, before planting 
to stir in a quantity of well rotted manure. 

As a support for most porch vines I have found nothing bet- 
ter than wire chicken netting. Any of the vines will need 
tyin^ and training during their most rapid growth to secure an 
even distribution of foliage. 

After a vine has been established for a few years the bottom 
growth may become thin unless a part at least of the stems 
have been trimmed back to within three or four feet of the 
ground to force low branching. 

The American ivy (Ampelopsis quinquefolia) is the most 
commonly planted of our native vines, because of the wide 
uses to which it iriay be put and the ease with which it may be 
collected and transplanted. The dense, dark green foliage 
which colors to a beautiful crimson in autumn makes it at- 
tractive wherever planted. 

For porches or arbors this ivy should ho planted two to 
three feet apart, but if to climb the side of a stone or brick 
wall it is better to allow more room The stem is able to cling 
to stone walls and the trunks of trees by sucker like disks on 
the tips of tendrils and by clinging rootlets. There has been 
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considerable controversy as to whether there is more than one 
species of American Ivy, one which clings to flat surfaces and 
one which does not. I am siire there is but one species aroimd 
here at least, showing, however, considerable variation in abil- 
ity to cling to flat surfaces. 

Where rock clinging varieties are needed, these showing 

- this tendency quite strongly may be propagated from hard 

wood cuttings, taken in the fall and treated much like grape 

cuttings or the variety known to the trade as A. Englemanii 

may be bought at nurseriea. 

Some folks rather mourn that the Boston ivy (_A. veitchii) 
is not hardy in Wisconsin. While both are desirable where it 
is possible to grow them I think our American ivy is fully as 
beautiful as the Japanese species and is adapted to a wider 
range of usefulness. 

The wild grape ia probably next in popularity and is the 
most used of any as a covering for arbors.. It would be planted 
.more if it were easily procurable. Many of those ornament- 
ing homes owe their use to their happening to be in the ri^t 
place when the house was built. The grape needs plenty of 
room in order to show off to advantage and is hardly suitable 
for small porches where it does not have a chance to spread 
some distance. In this city (Baraboo) there are some fine 
specimens of wild grape climbing large trees to a height of 
forty or fifty feet or more and spreading through the upper 
branches. The vines do not seem to injure these large trees 
but smaller trees would probably suffer by being smothered 
out with the heavy foliage of the grape. 

The prairie rose (Eoae setigera) has also, it is thought, 
been found as a native in this countip. Its abundant late 
blooming flowers make it very useful, but it is probably well 
enough known not to need furUier mention. 

The catbrier might be used as an ornamental but its thorny 
stem is objectionable and we have other vines much better 
suited to cultivation. 

While truly vines, our honeysuckles may with the aid of a 
stake and some trimming be made to appear as quite attrac- 
tive shrubs. 

Growing wild they are generally found among underbrush 
in open places or brushy pastures. Here they twine their 
branches around those of the supporting plant until they reach 
the sunlight when they spread out in a tangled mass overtop- 
ping and often killing their support. In using as a shade for 
porches extra care is needed in training and trimming to se- 
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ciire a pleasing effect. When! established the silvery green 
foliage is very beautiful and attractive. The hoDrysuokleB 
have rather more than their share of pests being troubled widi 
a small green caterpillar, a black aphis and mildew. The yel- 
low flowered species (Lonieera Sullivantii) is the more vigor- 
ous grower and in favorable seasons the flowers in their abun- 
dance are very showy. 

The purple flowered kind (Lonieera glauca variety Doug- 
lasii) has a reddish purpJe tube with showy yellow stamens. 
The flowers are very handsome and there is considerable va- 
riation in shades between different plants, some being more at- 
tractive than others. The type of this species (L, glauca) ha£ 
greenish yellow flowers and is not at all beautiful. While 
very suitable as a porch shade both species of honeysuckle show 
to best advantage if allowed to ramble over a low support four 
or five feet high. 

The climbing bitter sweet (Celastrua seandens) is commonly 
met with in the woods twining aroimd some sapling and often 
growing to a considerable height. At times it is fotind grow- 
ing over an old stump or bmahpile if a tree is not available. 
This vine is rather heavy for porches though with a little 
care in trimming and training makes a good shade. It stows 
to best advantage covering the trunk of a tree or climbing a 
pole or wherever it may make a tall growth. The scarlet and 
orange fruit is rather attractive in fall and early winter and 
there is notable variation in the brightness of the berries and 
the length of time which they will hang on the vine. For this 
reason it is well to note the nw>st desirable plants during the 
winter and dig sprouta or make root cuttings from them early 
in the spring. 

Pew people seeing the moonseed vine (Menispermum Cana- 
densc) growing along a fciicerow or even brush would think 
it worthy of cultivation but given rich soil and room to grow 
it gives surprising results. The stem seems hardly woody, yet 
keeps alive over winter nearly to th© tips. Severe cutting 
back in spring induces a heavy growth of very large leaves. 
On one place in Baraboo it is allowed to climb up a water 
spout, being cut to the ground every fall and each summer 
making a rapid growth of from twelve to fifteen feet. 

The virgins bower (Clematis Virginiana) is attractive 
enough in flower to make it desirable but the feathery sefd 
vessels are still more beautiful. It is of more airy growth 
than those thus far described and makes a good porch shade 
or does well trained to a post or trunk of a tree. If trained 
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to a post or a pole, wires must be strung for it to clasp its 
leaf stems around or else it must be tied. IWhile not a weak 
grower it will not stand crowding by other vigorously growing 
vines. 

Clematis verticillaria or Atragene has a flower resembling 
a small Jackmanii but much less bright in color and blooms 
quite early in tha spring. The blossoms are hardly hi^y 
colored enough to be handsome, yet it is well worth growing. 
It may be used in much the same way as the Virgins bower. 

The aforementioned vines all have perennial stems, the fol- 
lowing are herbaceous. The wild morning glory or bindweed 
(Convolvolus) seems too much of a weed to really be useful 
as an ornamental, however its closely shingling leaves and 
light pink or occasionally white flowers make it desirable. As 
often seen it is displayed from the. slender support of a corn- 
stalk where its beauty is decidedly wasted. I havo only ob- 
served it once used as a porch shade. In this case plants were put 
about six inches apart and allowed to run up strings or wires 
making a very ornamental shade. It is a porennial and in 
our fields is troublesome, spreading by underground stems, but 
I think it may easily be confined under cultivation. 

The wild cucumber (Echinocystis lobata) is an annual 
found wild along damp places next to streams, climbing over 
shrubs or undarbrush. It is sometimes used as a porch vine, 
but is much more handsome where it has a solid backing as 
over brush piles, or stumps. An abundance of moisture and 
plant food are especially necessary to secure pleasing results 
with this vine. 

The mountain fringe or climbing fumitory (Adlumia cir- 
rhosa) is a biennial with delicate divided leaves and white or 
light pink blossoms shaped much like those of the squirrel 
com. It is often cultivated and makes a pretty porch orna- 
ment but does not makci a heavy enough growth for shade. 

The following two kinds I have never seen under cultivation 
but I am sure they are well worth growing. The wild yam 
(Dioscorea villosa) has light green heart shaped leaves and 
inconspicuous flowers. The strings of peculiar three winged 
seed vessels make it noticeable in fall and winter. 

Apios tuberosa or wild bean is listed in catalogs though I 
have never seen it grown. Its leaves resemble those of the 
wistaria in shape and color but smaller in size. The flow- 
ers which HT-.i somewhat bean shaped and borne in clusters 
are of a chocolate brown color and possess a delightful violet 
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like fragrance. It is found in rich moist woods climbing over 
underbrush. 

The vines named have been found growing as natives within 
a few miles of Baraboo. Thgre may be some others unknown 
to me found in other parts of the state. 



DISOCBSION. 

A Lady — I would like to ask if there is anything we can do 
for mildew on the honeysuckle ? 

Mr. Toole — I presume some of the fimgicides can Be use3; 
I have never tried them, I do not know whether it might he 
checked or not. 

Prof. Sandaten — We have had considerable trouble with 
mildew on the honeysuckle and other shrubs, and by .using 
either ammonical or copper carboinafe or bordeaux mixture 
we can control it, but in order to control it satisfactorily the 
bushes should be sprayed in the spring before the foliage comes 
out. In that case you can spray with copper sulphate alone, 
at the rate of four pounds of copper sulphate to 50 gallons of 
water. But if the mildew comes on the foliage after all, you 
will have to use lime in connection with the copper sulphate. 



CULTIVATION OF NATIVE FEENS. 

William Toole, Baraboo, 

For success with outdoor ferns a reasonably favorable place 
is necessary. They are mostly loyevs of shady sheltered places 
and do not bear crowding with other plants although often 
seeking shelter of closely overhanging foliage. It is trua that 
they will sometimes live and thrive in exposed places if not 
crowded with weeds and grass but, exposure to wind and sun 
gives a stiffness of outline which for instance we may notice 
in the lady fern so different from the gracefully curved fronds 
of the same species, grown amidst congenial suoTroundings. 
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The student in plant ecology would be interested to note the 
difference in growth of the Woodsi'i lliyensis aa found in its 
usual habitat on some exposed rock and afterwards trans- 
planted to a sheltered plaeo where it assumes much of the 
smoother texture of its uear relative woodsia obtusa. 

In shade of the dwelling house is generally chosen for the 
fernery and a corner open to the northeast ia an ideal location 
for a small collection. If the north side of a building must 
be chosen it is well if the sweep of winds may be broken with 
some shrubbery. The shrub border oftoi furnishes a favor- 
able location for ferns. On I'ourth Avenue in the city of Bar- 
aboo may be scon a tine bed of lady fern on the open lawn 
where there is a moderate shade of trees. Those having ex- 
tensive grounds and a corresponding love of ferns could afford 
extra trouble to supply suitable conditions. A fair amount 
of humus should be in the soil of the bed and this may best be 
had from the coarse fibrous leaf mould to bg found in the sur- 
face Soil of any shady woods. 

Soon will be experienced in the towns the annual nuisance 
of smoky tires from burning leaves gathered by those who wish 
to kwp their lawn and sidewalks neat If tiiese leaves were 
put in some corner to decay with soil thrown over them they 
would yield a top-dressing for the fernery, shrub border or 
Ifiwn. 

In a small collcietion the choice for planting might be the 
lady fern and maiden hair as they are easily grown and may 
be found in almost any woods in Sauk county. 

To increase the collection add the bladder ferns both the 
bulb bearing and the fragilis. These are found in more shady 
and rocky places than the preceding, the first two having long 
slender fronds if among shrubbery but both are easily grown. 
To these may be added the sensitive fern commonly found in 
grassy meadows and occasionally by sjhady roadsides. The 
fruiting fronds of the sensitive fern with those of the ostrich 
fern are quite ornamental with dried grasses for wintar deco- 
ration. 

Beautiful and interesting are the beech ferns and they are 
eji&ily grown The three evergreen shield ferns readily adapt 
themselves to the fernery, two of them are fairly common in 
shaded rocky places. With these may be grown Woodsia ob- 
tusa an attractive fern much after ths style of the fragilis 
bladder fern but more robust. A collection of rocks is not 
necessary for fhe well doing of the kinds already mentioned but 
rocks arranged with good taste would make the surrounding 
aeem more in harmony. 
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If we would grow the waU^ing fern, Polypody, Asplenium 
Tricheomanes, and Woodsia llivenais, we should have rocks to 
support them. The last mentioned kind should be in an ex- 
posed situation as it seems to need occasional dryuesa, being 
oft«a found in close company with our native cacti. The 
Asplenium Tricheomanea should grow in pockets of soil be- 
tween rocks and like walking leaf and polypody should not 
long suffer from dryness. 

If a bold effect with large ferns is desired we may use 
the ostrich fern and the so-called flowering ferns, that is the 
cinnamon fern, clayton fern and the royal fern. The first is 
found only where soil is deep and full of black humus, gen- 
erally near some stream or spring- The name ostrich fern is 
readily suggested when thci nearly unfolded young fronds are 
seen.. It increases by undei^ound runners and needs watch- 
ing to keep it in place. The cinnamon fern is commonly 
found in swampy places near the borders especially if not far 
from sandy soil. 

The Royal fern thrives in tamarack and shrubby, shaded 
swamps where sphagnum moss abounds and at its best is worthy 
of its name with fronds sometimes five feet loi^ and a like 
distance spread across the plant. 

Tho Clayton fern is found in shaded hillsides or by deep 
road cuts, hut seldom in rocky places and not often in marshy 
ground. The last three may well have a place for some time 
with the smaller kinds of ferns. 

I have never planted the Moonwort fern, but it seems as if 
it might readi^v adapt itself to the placea where the others suc- 
ceed. 

The Brake fern with its long underground runnOTS seems 
scarcely suitable for planting with other ferns but might well 
be placed in the shrub border. The different species bear re- 
moval readily tlirough late May and early in June. Many a 
pleasant trip may be made when seeking for the different 
kinds of ferns for while we may grow many species tc^ther 
if they are not overcrowded yet nature compels us ofteln to go 
to places long distances apart to find all of the kinds here rec- 
ommended. 

When collecting your ferns be provided with a long sharp 
trowel, plenty of large sheets of newspaper and twine. Make 
moderate sized bundles of the ferns wrapped in papers and lay 
your parcels on the side in boxes or buggy bottom. Do not 
attempt to plant very large ferns as young plants hear removal 
better. If ferns arfs gathered for decorative purposes they 
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should be packed in the same way, not carried upright or with 
the fronds outspread. 

In our fernery we may add to the variety of the collectioo 
such flowering plants as spring up early and havo soon done 
their flowering and completed their growth. Of these may be 
mentioned blood root, Hepatica, the wood anemone, dutcbman'a 
breeches, lycopodium, rattlesnake plantain and partridgeberry 
as suitable companions with ferns and if there is room enough 
Solomon seal and others might be added for it seems more 
natural that some other growth should accompany the farn*, 
but always resist the temptation to overcrowd. 

It is pleasing to note that in manv gardens in Baraboo some 
of our native ferns are grown. Near the porch of one resi- 
dojice on Second Avenue, wo each year admire a beautiful 
com:binati<Hi of Solomon seal and the Clayton fern. A little 
further down the street may be seen a nice collection of the 
bladder fern, with maiden hair and lady fern. In the samo 
neighborhood are to be seen a number of small collections. In 
the city of Madison are several enthusiastic growers of our 
native iams. Near the farm home, poultry are always present 
and the success with ferns requires that either plants or poul- 
try be made secure with wire netting. Weeds, grass and poul- 
trv must have no place in the fiimery., 

A few ferns planted in a box in early spring make a nice 
adornment for a shaded porch and even in the house they are 
desirable and so easily grown. In the winter they may be 
grown in the house if given a rest and a little freezing before 
taking indoors. Cystopteris bulbifera has proven very satis- 
factory for this purpose. 

In the foregoing account of icTiis it has been the aim to use 
only common names when possible but for identification a list 
of these common and botanical namea is here given. 



Common juimes. Jhilmtical names. 

Polypody. Polyiiodium vulgare. 

Maidenhair. Adiantum pcdatum, 

Polypodium vulgare. 

Spleenworta. 

Lady fern. Asplcnium Pilix foemina 

Walking Leaf, As^plcnium Trichomanort. 

Camptosonis rhizoplmllua. 
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Phegopteris hexagenoptera. 
Phegopteris poljpodoides. 
tens dryopteris. 





Shield ferns. 


Christmas fern. 


Aspidium spinulosum, 
Aspidiimx marginale. 
Aspidium acpoetichoides. 




Bladder ferns. 




Cystoperis bulbifera. 
Cystoperis fragilis. 




Onocleas. 


Ostrich fern. 
Sensitive fern. 


Onoclea Strutheropt«ris, 

Onoclea Sensibilis. 

Woodsias. 

Woodsia Illivocensis. 

Woodsia obtuaa. 




Flowering femB, 


Clayton fern. 
Cinnamon 'fern. 
Rrtyal fern. 
Moonwort fein. 


Osmimdia Claytonia. 
Osraundia cinnamomea. 
Osmundia regaJis. 
Botrychium Virginiannm 



DISCUSaiOIT. 



Dr. Everett — I would like to ask Mr, Toole what success he 
has had with the oetrich fern? 

Mr. Toole — If you give it a deep soil you can readily have 
good success with the ostrich fern. As indicated in the paper, 
it spreads by rhizomes, it shifts its position and I believe joa 
have to look out and save some of the yoimger plants to grow 
from. 

Dr. Everett — What is the nature of the soil in which you 
have your plants growing? 
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Mr. Toole— Ours ia clay aoil, Whenever we gather any- 
tliing like thd walking fern, or things that seem to depend 
altogether on leaf mold, we are sure to get a good supply along 
with it and tuck it in the comers and all around it and see 
that it is well supported with what it needs, anything that 
gives us hiimub. By humus 1 mean the rotted matter after it 
has turned black; it need not be direct from the woods, pro- 
vided you have that style of soil that has a great deal of de- 
cayed vegetable matter in it. 

Dr. Everett — Do you plant near bushes, or trees, or lai^r ■ 
shade ? 

Mr, Toole — ^A\'ell, I have planted only near the house, with 
the exception of under one tree, but then as I have observed, 
they will do well if they have fairly good shade and if they 
are kept away from things that will overgrow and overrun 
them. You need not be confined to the house, but it is well 
to avoid a place that has a sharp sweep of wind. If not given 
a fair amount of shade tbev will live and grow, but still seem 
to lose their delicacy, they seem to grow more hard and stiff. 

Dr. Everett — Don't you find the need of winter protection? 

Mr. Toole—- Well, where you have as many trees and shrubs 
around as is generally the case, you do not need to give any 
winter protection. The dropping of the leaves around them, 
if you are not too neat, do not clean them up to much, will 
afford sufficient protection. 



SOME NATIVE FLOWERS WORTHY OF CULTIVA- 
TION. 

Dr. E. Everett, Madison. 

Our native flow.irs are so numerous and beautiful and so 
large a number naturalize well, that I can mention only a 
few of them which will repay a moderate effort to maintain in 
our gardens, 

I shall dwell principally upon liow this can be successfully 
done, and thus be within the reach of any flowerlover. 

The first and main condition to keep always in mind, is to 
give your plant the conditions as to soil, sun, shade, and moiat- 
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lire, ae near to iljj natural habitat as possible. Sorae plante 
will live anywhere and thrive more or less well, others must 
hflve certain conditions or die. The flowers growing in the 
open in the sun all day as on our prairies, and along the rail- 
roadj have a thick matting or protection in the wild grass roots, 
and decayed vegetation, which during the growing period and 
summer's heat, keepa the soil moist, loose, and highly ferti- 
lized, and also provides a great protection through our long 
freezing and thawing winter. 

Those plants in complete or partial shade, have the yearly 
quantity of leaves as a protection and source of fertilization, 
and an atmosphere of moisture from acres of shade. Thus we 
observe that a winter's protection is imperative and also a sum- 
mer's muloh of surface earth or other material and a loose 
condition of soil for root development, for the maintenance 
of a fine specimen plant Wo watering is nex^easary excrpt for 
plants from a moist habitat, or where you cannot give the nat- 
ural shade. These must have not only moisture bnt a soil rich 
in phosphonis and potash, and of sufficient humus. 

Try only those plants that the conditions of your garden 
or grounds will grow well. All others will be vexatious, disap- 
pointing, and a useless expenditure of time, money and 
strength. An expert can assimilate conditions and give suit- 
able requirements in substitution, but he knows how to use 
them, and when not to try the impossible. There are plants 
like some people, that you cannot provide with an agreeable 
environment. You have to leave them alone and agree with 
the poet when he says: 

"Full many a flower is born to bhisb imseen 
And wastn its sw^eefness on the desert air." 

The most successful method of transplanting the majority 
of wild flowers, is to remove them in their dormant state at the 
end of their season's growth. Some, though not so many, do 
well if moved in the early spring when tirst appearing. An 
expert takes them at any time With the roots remove as 
much soil as you can, the more the better. Never let the roots 
be exposed to the air after being taken up ; keep the soil firmlf 
packed about them. Prevent tlio plant from wilting if possi- 
ble. Set out late in the afternoon shade for a few days. Re- 
shade at the first appearance of wilting. Moisten the soil 
somewhat after setting out, and in a few days as the plant ap- 
peard vigorous, soak the ground. The earth for newly set 
plants should neither be dry nor wet. A good way is to let a 
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pail or 60 of water soak away where you will set a plant, and 

to spread an inch of dry earth over the surface soaked. 

Our most beautiful and choice wild flower seems to be of 
the terrestrial orchids, the Cyprepedium, (Ladyslipper, Moc- 
casin flower). The origin of tha botanical name is from two 
Greek words meaning an ancient name for Venus, the Divine 
Mother of the Romans, and a sock or slipper — Lady Sipper. 
The Indians of North America called it the Mawcahaum or 
Makkasin Plower, resembling little Indian moccasins. This 
name seems most appropriate for this coimtry, and Lady's 
Slipper for Europe. 

I will mention a few varieties for cultivation : 0. Spectabile, 
or-Reginae, C. Parviflorum (small yeUow), C. Candidum, 
(small white). The yellow varieties are the most successful 
in transplanting. I know of gardens where they have been 
blooming successfully over ten years. The Spectabile requires 
more of ita native environment or condition. In one garden 
it has been growing some six years. The plants are in the full 
Bun 1-6 P. M. The stems are not as high as in the woods, 
tliough tho flowers are quite as large. But plant and bloonv are 
very vigorous. These plants are along a vine covered porch 
amidst ferns, trilliums, and other wild plants, making a matted 
shade about 6 inches from the ground that the sunlight never 
penetrates and hiding the soil from view. 

I am moat successful in growing Cypripedia amongst ferns 
on the north side of the house. This soil is one third sandy 
leafmold, 1-6 two year old cow manure, 1-6 one year rooted 
sod, 1-3 garden soil. This is one foot deep on a clay subsoil. 
The variety Spectabile does not take kindly to transplanting. 
It does not seem to have the vitality of the yellow, even in its 
native haimts Magnus, a German scientist, in recent inves- 
tigations on the Pungiis,- — Mycorrhiza, found in the Ck>ralroot 
Orchid, — Corrallorhiza — Si\js: These spores live in the fleshy 
roots of the Coral Orchid, and are supposed to keep the plant 
alive or well nourished. He and Frank also advance the idea, 
that the smooth and fleshy roots of this species and those of the 
Cypripedium, arc thus Jleshv and smooth and in a mass be- 
cause they do not need the hairy filaments growing from them 
to secure sufficient nourishment in goinjr far and near. Hence 
the principal reason these plants live but a short time when 
transplanted, is that the soil has not the conditions for the 
funfpis — Mycorrhiza. All European botanical gardens as yet 
fail to produce a hog condition that the Algae will thrive in. 
The Bog soil is analyzed and reproduced, bogsoi! ia removed 
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intact and still not the results obtained as in its native haunts. 
This is true of mineral waters. A chemist will analyze a wa- 
ter to every proportion. He will put these exact amounts or 
ingredients together, yet thia artificial mineral water will not 
have the efficiency of the natural mineral water. Oitentimes 
it is worthless. This reminds us of what Bums says : 

"Thisi' best laid plana o' mice and men 
Gang aft a-glee." 

Such are the disappointmenta of the ambitious man. But 
he iQust keep on, allying science to his ultimate success. 

One thing we notice in the haunt of the two Q^pripediums, 
Pubescens and Spectabile, they are never midst underbrush, 
but under or near trees. Oftentimes I have seen them grow- 
ing out from the earth in the crotch, where the roots of an oat 
leave the body of the tree, and on rotted Ic^, or at their sides 
on the ground. These plants are from seedlings and thia pro- 
teqted situation preserves them. Our Cypripedium are largely 
depend(:nt upon seed for their perpetuation. I xised to put 
my Moccaain flowera under the shade of bushes, aa Lilac, Sy- 
ringia, Spirea, Roaes, Fowering Almond, etc. Every one of 
them, some two hiindred, came to naught in one to three years. 
They were mostly planted with G inchea of soil taken out with 
each plant and sent in by freight in 300 to 500 pound lots. 
Two heavy sods were sent from Northern Michigan, contain- 
ing SO C, Spectabile — they died under a lilac bush. Those 
that are blooming vigoroualv are the Pubescrais and Spectabile 
under a small elm, and amongst ferns in another location. 

As in the woods tlie upper mass of roots muat be 4 in. be- 
low the aurfaee. In August or Sejitember put on a midch of 
one year old lawngrass cuttings or decayed vegetation, old diip 
dirt with no sawdust in it, or rotted oak atiunps. For protec- 
tion during the winter, cover with rye straw 4 to 6 in. after 
the ground is frozen an inch or two. Remove the straw after 
the frost has gone from under it and there is no danger of the 
ground freezing again, A month later cover with an inch of 
cow manure two years old, covering this with one inch of sand. 
You will be repaid by a fine specimen of whatever has its abid- 
ing place in this retreat. The wild flowers on the north side 
of my houae are soated every three to five weeks, for hardly 
any rain comes to this spot. I find that a porch between these 
plants and the foundation wall of the house is conducive to a 
more vigorous-growth, as the soil under it acts as a reservoir 
for moiature. While the limestone wall is always moist it 
2— Hort. 
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gives none back. My best blooming C. Pubesceng this year 
were in the aim 9-12 A. M. The plants were very vigorous 
and had shorter stems, but the blooms were as lai^ as any 
from the woods, and a deeper, richer, yellow, the whole flower 
being much thicker in texture. 

The varieties of C. can be forced for winter blooming most 
suceeasfully. 

The C. Spectabile or Keginae is truly the queen of the 
Cypripediums, tall, 2-3 fe:'t high, with its broad light-green 
leaves crowned by a most beautiful moccasin flower of a clear 
pure white and a large blotch of bright rosy carmine in its 
front. Tou need to see them growing in the open or deeper 
woods, moist meadows and peaty bogs, to be fully impressed 
by their beauty and stateliness. You admire and hesitate to 
remove them, again admire and revel in the sight of all that 
are in view. Thus you use all your spare time, ajid say to your 
long stout transplanting knife, "You Vandal, spare that plant." 
At last your knife is suddenly plunged into the earth 10 in. 
and so on, leaving only such plants as you cannot carry away 
with you. The C. Candidum, growing on boggy or peaty 
marshes is small and very fragrant. The C. Parviflorum 
glowing with the C. C, is an intergrade of the C Pubescens 
and also is very fragrant. These two varieties also transplant 
very well. 

Among the earliest spring flowors appear the Hepatica Tri- 
loba, white and lavender- The Bloodrcot, (Sanguinaria), is 
another, pushing up its white flowers and twisting and folding 
them up for the night. They will grow almost anywhere, bet- 
ter in a shady location. These two force easily. The Dicen- 
trai Cuccularia (Dutchman's Breeches) are unique, and com- 
ing early are very acceptable. They will grow best in partial 
shade. Dodecatheon Media (Aml^'rican Cowslip, Shooting 
Star) resembles Cyclamen. It responds to cultivation quickly, 
and will thrive in any soil or location, but best in a rich light 
loam, or in deeply upturned sod. I have stems 18 in. high, tie 
size of a lead pencil. As they die down early, they will give 
space to other plants. I saw a fine effect in Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, in a circular btd of alternate rows of Shooting Stars 
and the dwarf Delphinuni. They were very large and fine 
and ]*ust past their zenith as the Delphinuni came out. 

The Trillium (Wake-Robin, Woodily Birthroot), is amongst 
the characteristic and beautiful flowers of our American woods. 
It does best in rich moist wood mold, or give them a rich soil 
in partial shade, but they must have a loose moist soil and 
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planted 6 inches deep. Trilliums are amongst tJie relatively 
few plants that are very showy and yet not coarse. They 
should be more commonly uaed. They are easily forced. The 
T. Grandiflorima, is the largest flowering variety. In Michi- 
gan a monstrous form is found, some 18 in., hi^. Qrandi- 
florum ia highly prized in. Europe, and is imported in quanti- 
ties to those private gardens for which England is so famous. 

A few dozen make a fine showing for May and June. To 
produce the finest flowers, they should be gathered when the 
buds are full grown, but not open. Cut as long stems aa possi- 
ble, beep at a temperature not over 60 and fully supplied with 
water. They will expand to a larger size than if grown in tlie 
woods. They are easily forced. Seeds will produce blooming 
plants in 2-3 years. 

Aquil^a (wild Columbine). The exquisite variety A. 
Canadensis was transplanted from the Virginia Colony to Eng- 
land for the gardens of Hampton Court by a kinsman of Trade- 
scant, gardener and herbalist to Charles I. Dancing in red 
and yellow petticoats to the rhythm of the breeze, along the 
ledge of overhanging rocks — how attractive to the bumblebee. 
They seom more beautiful in ^Nature's garden than anywhere 
else. They naturalize well, but needing new plants yearly, and 
■ :i winter's protection. A. Coerulea (Kocky Mountain Colum- 
bine), blue and white is very beautiful, showy and hardy. It 
is worthy the best positiou. in our rock garden, and in choice 
mixed borders where the soil is free and deep. It ia not per- 
ennial in all soils; therefore, let some plants go to seed yearly. 
Columbines are most effective in separate masses, and of one 
kind. In partial shade in sheltered nooks this variety in Cali- 
fornia grows some 6 ft. On the mountains of Colorado shorter, 
but a larger flower. 

Tallest and most prolific of bloom among our native lilies 
and the most variable in color, size, and form, is the Lillium 
Superbum (Turk's Cap, Turban Lily). Its identity is some- 
times nearly merged into its Canadian Sister, L. Canadense. 
The Turk's Cap L. is not bell shaped at maturity like the L. C , 
it should bo open much farther, until the six points of its peri- 
anth curve so far backward as to expose the stamens for nearly 
their entire length. One of the purple-dotted divisions of the 
flower measures 21/^—4 in. in length. These flame colored lil- 
ies are 3-7 on a stalk, but under skillful cultivation, 40 will 
crown a stem 9 ft. high, L. Canadensis is a lighter yellow, its 
stem is shorter, and fewer buds. These lilies naturalize most 
successfully. The culture of lilies is important, but the ar- 
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rangement and grouping are even more 30. They need a rich 
loamy soil, with flome sand and leaf mold or peat They should 
he planted 6-8 in, deep. A summer's mulch of decayed lawn 
or other grass. Protection during the winter is imperative. 
Two-year old cow manure, chip dirt, or rotted oak stumps. 
Peat is better, Theee lilies are best grouped among shrubs 
where their brilliancy is heightened by a back-ground of green. 
Another effect most charmiing is along borders. But lilies 
are beautiful anywhere. Their stateliness and grace, with 
their brilliant and delicately colored flowers, strongly appeal to 
the eye, and to the imagination as well. 

Liatris, (Blazing Star, Button or Snakeroot) is a hardy per- 
ennial. They respond readily to cultivation. Their hand- 
some showy wand like spikes, 1—4 ft. high, of rose red purple 
flowers, are most effective amidst white and yellow, as the 
native Aster, Golden Bod, Boltonia Asteroidea-. 

They are propagated by division in the spring, or seed in 
the autumn, varieties best for cultivation are the Squarrosa, 
Scariosa, Spieata and Pycnostathya, (Kansas Gay Peather). 
They are indigenous to North America. Fifteen or more 
species have been found all of which will thrive in our gardens. 

Other successful plants I will give a list of, Corydalis Glauca, 
biennial allied to the Dutchman's breeches with finely cut 
foliage of a similar character. They grow anywhere on the 
rocts or in rich soil, always seeding. I have them coming up 
variously in my garden. 

Petaloatemon varieties ; candidum and purpunim are best 
known, 1-2 ft. high. They are perennials seen along rail- 
roads, and prairies. 

They thrive in any soil, but are found in a loose gravelly 
earth. Their roots are long, many and fibrous. 

Solomon's Seal, (true and false), Spring Beauties Bellwort, 
Valerian. Violets, many varieties but I am very fond of the 
Pedata, Striata, Viola Pubescens, yellow (downy) Blanda, 
sweet and white, Laneeolata, Baptisia, (blue and white), Wild 
Geranium or cranesbill. Tradescantia Vii^nica, (spider- 
wort). Anemones; Canadensis, Bue; Phil; Wood Quingue- 
folia. Lobelia syphilitica. Lobelia Oardinalis, Mertensia Vir^ 
ginica. Jack in the Pulpit. 

Mints: Canadensis, the only native mint. ITonntain Mint, 
Monarda Didyma and Fistulosa. 

Eupatorium ; Purpureinn and Album ; -Marsh Marigold. 

Gentian: whi^e and blue (closed and open). Meadow Bue, 
Mandrake. 
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Sarsaprilla, Shin Leaf, Tansy, Princess Pine, Helenium 
Autumnale, Vervain, blue and white; Yarrow, white and 
pink, Spikenard, Aaralia Racemosa. 

Blue Flag, Iron Weed (Veronia N^ovaboracena) ; Avens 
Trifolium, iivening Primrose (Oneothena Biennis). 

Aster, (Starwort, Michaelmaea Daisy). There are few 
classes of plants that afford better, material than the native 
aster for hybridization; it responds most readily to cultivation. 
There are some iiOO species, about 150 of which are in Amer- 
ica. Some species grow in the Himalayas, 15,000 feet above 
the sea. This aster is seen more in our gardens now that an 
increasing demand is abroad for native flora, especially per- 
ennials. In England particularly, have they be«i valiwd for 
a centuqy or more. There is a quiet beauty about the better 
varieties, with their varying color, form bud and bloom. They 
are most decorative for cutting. They and the golden rod are 
the best known and appreciated of our native flowers, adding 
greatly to the beauty of our autumn landscapes. Every gar- 
den should have a few varieties that do not spread rapidly. I 
know from sad experience that some varieties will spread all 
over one's grounds in 2 or 3 seasons. These beautiful, vigor- 
ous perennials are generally blueish and white, and most showy 
in masses, planted in half neglected places, in copaos and 
among groups of shrubs. They should not be as high as the 
surrounding shrubbery. Golden rod, mixed in, makes a beau- 
tiful autumn eifect in the open woods, as does eoamos in the 
more exposed places. None of these plants require staking, 
care, or winter protection, and they have no diseases — ^most 
valuable considerations. I^/ annually dividing, manuring the 
ground, and giving plenty of room, their blooming ia longer 
and grander. You maintain a better bloom each succeeding 
year by not allowing the seed to mature. I will mention a few 
good varieties: A. Longifolius is m(«t showy, growing in the 
pyramidal form, completely covered with bright, rose-colored 
flowers, until frost; E, Shortii ia tall, and has large blue 
flowers. Ericoides, white, one of the earliest and prettiest, a 
great favorite in England, needs the full sun, and where the 
roots can penetrate deeply. Amelus, variety Bessarabicus (a 
Russian Starwort), one of the beat and largest purple species, 
comes in August and September. Horizontalis, rosy lUac; 
Turbanallus, a soft lavender ; Grandiflorus, a violet blue ; Pani- 
culata; Patens or Purple Daisy, purple blue early in August 
into October; Tarmicoides, white; die Novaj Eubra, bright 
rose colored: the Nova Anglise, large bluish-purple, yellow 
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center, is most familiar to us. Evefl^ garden should have this 
grand variety. This aster and Novi-Belgii are the best for 
pot culture, especially the latter, which gives a large flower, 
and a longer period of bloom. Cuttings and offshoots in the 
early spring make large plants by autumn ; eight to twelve inch 
pots should be used; their chief need is quantities of water. 
These asters grow in a variety of soils, whiti can be easily ob- 
served. A most hardy perennial aster is the popular Stokes 
Blue, Cyannae. This variety is a native of our southera 
states, but in order to be appreciated it had to be reintroduced 
from Europe, having been known there since 1764. 

Solidago, (Golden Rod). Few American wild flowers are 
Kttor known than Golden Rod and Asters. They play an im- 
portant part in beautii[ying our autumn scenes. The species 
is very large and is found in every variety of soil and location. 
You sec them everywhere, even in swamps and barren stretchee 
of sand. Beginning to bloom in July, they continue until 
Xovcnibcr when most of our trees have lost their foliage. It 
is a gross feeder and impoverishes any good border, even ex- 
tenninating valuable plants. Tliey are best amongst shrubery 
or ill a copse. The best varieties S Alti»sim,a, S. Canaden- 
sis, S, Grandiflora, S. Nutans, S. Multiflora, S. Rigida, S. 
Sempervivens, S. Specioea, S. Patula, S. Rigosa, S. Juncea, 
S. Lanceolata. I have the Canadensis and Speciosa growing 
8 ft high. They improve by transplanting. 

Bryant's reference to the golden rod in his beautiful lines 
in the "Death of the Flowers," is particularly applicable to 
the latest S. to bloom, S. Petiolaris. 

"The ■wind flower, the violet, they p.erished long ago. 

And the wild rose and the orchis dies, amid the 
summer glow; 

But on the hill the golden rod, and the aster in the 
wood 

And the yellow sunflower by tlie brook, in autumn 
beauty stood. 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven as falls 
the plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone, from up- 
laad, glade, and glen." 
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ilr. Tiplad^- — You Lava mentioned enoa^ of the native 
perennials for any one to take a list from. I would like to 
ask you, Doctor, what you find best for a ground cover? It 
ia very important for shrubbery and tall growing speoimena of 
all kinds to have a ground cover of some kind, in order to 
cover up the bare ground, and I would like to know what is tha 
best thing for that purpose ! 

Dr. Everett — ^I think a very pretty thing is Corydalis, I do 
not know the common name o£ it; it cornea tiarly and blooms 
all the season and it takes a hard frost to kill it. I think it 
is a very beautiful thing, aomofthing in the form of the gyp- 
s(i])hila. 

ilr. Tiplady — I would like to say for the information of 
tlie mombers here that for a ground cover I find that Nepeta 
f^Icdioma and Lysiiiiauliia nummelaria are two of tho best 
ground covers that wo Iiave. Tho first mentioned is called, 
as a local term in En^lund, Ground Wave, and tlie other one 
Z speak of is called, locally, Creeping Jennie, and it is also of 
. a Hoini-aquatic nature, 

Mr. Took — ^In regard to the lyaimachia, I always advise 
people that they had better not get it around their grounds 
or lawn^, unless they have something that they want to cover 
up, but in the ordinary garden it is an abominable wded. 

ifr. Tiplady^ — The Jysimachia is one of the most useful 
little things we have. For instance, where a drive runs along 
the shady side of a residence where grass will not grow, it can 
bo used as an edging. Also in formal garden work where the 
Ik^Ih art! divided by old-fa.shioncd Htxipping sUtnea, the lyai- 
machia can bj used with good effect. 

Mr. Moyle — I am willing to admit to the gentleman from 
Lake Geneva tliat this plant is a valuable one, yet, like Mr. 
Toole, I want to warn people gainst planting it. It is like 
Croopinfi Charley, that is ttio plant tliat you find in the back 
yard and everywhere. If you have a lot of rock that you 
want to cover, that is the thing to plant,, but an ordinary man 
with a small garden docs not want to plant the thing, because 
it is a terrible peat; it will cover everything, fences and stones 
and everything that comes along. 

The President — I would like one of our friends from Lake 
Geneva to give us a brief history of this Victoria Regia; it 
would be interesting, I think, to the audience that do not know 
the plant so well. 
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Mr Tiplady — The Victoria Hegia, this wonderful giant 
water lily, ia a specimen from the Botanical Gardens at St, 
Louis. Along with the specimens of the leaves we Tiave a box 
of wattff li(7 flowers, two of which I find are the Victoria 
Regia. It grows wild in the Amazon Kiver and waa shown as 
a specialty at Kew Gardens when I was there in 1885. The 
leaf turned up on its edges might assume an artificial aspect, 
or foreign, but there is nothing artificial about that turning 
up of the leaf at all, that is perfectly natural, and the under 
side of the leaf is covered with air globules ; from what exam- 
ination I have made of it, they give the leaf buoyancy enough 
to carry a child. I saw two boards spread across the leaf at 
the gardens at KeW, on these two boards was a chair and on 
that chair waa a little girl about six or eight years old, 

I also noticed Victoria Begia growing in Lincoln Park in 
an outside pond artificially heated. This pond had a pipe 
running around it, supplying Izoat to the water. Of course I 
do not expect very many of m.y listcncirs here now will ever 
attempt to grow Victoria Kegia; it is a cinch you cannot grow 
it in a wa^htub, but where these come from they can grow itj 
they have plenty of room and plenty of experienced help, 
which is necessary in growing this wonderful lily. Mr. Strom- 
beck, of Lincoln Park, has had some seeds of the Victoria 
Eegia in the tank in tbe greelohouse and I happened to be with 
him when he was examining those seeds after three years of 
submersion, and out of 25 or 30 aeeds he found only three 
germinated, and .others showing signs of germination, which 
goes to show that at least three years are necessary for the 
germination of the seed. 

THE MISSOURI BOTANICAL GARDEN, 

Willlmo Trelrase Director 
St Lonla Mo ^epteinb'r4 190* 
Mr. Cranefleld: 

I nm dellghteil to Icurn from your tavoi of the 3lat addrcsseil to Mr Irish 
lliflt the NympUaens and Victorias odded lo the Huceesq of vour Baraboo 
exhibit. 

I traat tbat your official records may show clearly that tbe exhibit was made 

by the Superlnlendent of Tower Grove Park St Louis —adding of lourse If 

you wish to,— through the Interest of the Missouri Botanical Garden but I 

sbould like to toake sure tLat tlie credit for the plants Ib placed with the Park 

Very sincerely yours 

WM TKBLEASB 
Mr. P. Craoefleld, Secretary. 
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ALL THE NATIVE SHRUBS WORTH PLANTING. 
John Tiplady^ Lake Geneva. 

We can all remembcir the time when a native abrub was not 
considered worthy of cultivation for the simple reason that it 
grew wild along the wayside, but when we stop and examine 
& native specimen and sum up its real merits we are surprised to 
find it is equal if not superior in many respect to the foreign 
kinds. For many locations I prefer the native, not for its 
hacdinesa alone, its beautiful flowers, foliage, fruit and colored 
branches, but for its adaptability to existing conditions. For 
covering a steep bank where a lawn cannot bo maintained what 
is better than the Coral Berry (symphoricarpus vulgaris) a 
native shrub posstfesing both upright as well as trailing 
branches which root at each joint thus protecting the bank 
against damage bv heavy rains. We often see planted around 
railway stations and public city institutions of all kinds, for- 
eign shrubs illy adapted to the surrounding conditions miser- 
ably existing. Our native shrubs are mora used to these con- 
ditions, often being covered with dust during the dry season, 
twisted and shaken by heavy winds and laden down, with ice 
and snow in winter. Yet they withstand tl ese impositiona 
with apparent impunity and after a favorable shower and a 
little sunshine continue to shower forth to the passing public 
the glory of their wonderful existence, proving beyond a doubt 
they are built of just the right kind of material to defy the 
heat and dust in summer as well as the ice and frost in winter. 
That they possess a wonderful degree of beauty and useful- 
ness cannot be gainsaid neither can it be denied that they are 
now being introduced into society when we consider the fact 
that the leading landscape architects of this country advocate 
their use in a very large measure. Who would have thought 
twenty years ago that nurserymen would be propagating for 
sale thousands of Viburniun Dentatum, cassinoides, Lentago, 
Opulus and a host of others and yet such is the ease, and I am 
told by reputable nurserymen that the supply is imequal to 
the demand. At the close of my address as a matter of diacue- . 
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sion win some member show me where the foreign ahrub, all 
things considered, aupersedea our natiree. Mention one poa- 
B:fesing two distinct features in its growth such as we find in 
the Coral Kerry. Van Ilouten's spirea is gorgeous for about 
two weeks with its graceful flowers in countless clusters, but 
wliat is it after that^ Merely ordinary autunm foliage, I'ig- 
ure out the niuuber of days that a fortdgn shrub is especially 
attractive and I shall endeavor to mention a native that haa its 
foreign rival beaten to a standstill. 

For border plantations native shrubs may be selected each 
one posseseing its own peculiar character istica. Comua flori- 
dum for instance excels and continues to blo<»n for two or three 
weeks followed by foliage of a grayish green color to a beauti- 
ful red. It is regarded aa one of the most valuable for oma- 
liiental planting. Others excel in fruit such aa theliighbu^ 
Cranberry {Viburnum Opulus) which stands as a leader in 
tile red fruited section and justly so. Its berries color early 
from green to y;illow by August and a fiery red by October 
continuing until the middle of winter it is right to consider 
it a leader. Others again are considered favorites for the 
glorious foliage effet'ts in the »yin|)houy of autumn coloring. 
The champion in thia class probably being Viburnum caasi- 
iioidcs (the Appalachian tea or withe rod) considered by Prof. 
Sargent perhaps the most beautiful of all. He praiaea the 
beauty of the thick shining leaves and the great compact 
rounded clusters of flowers, but the autumn coloring of its 
foliage is its principal feature, rivaling if not excelling the 
rainbow in its color effect. 

Others too poss^&s an appreciable amoimt of autumn colors 
especially that humble little shrub of the woodland "Viburnum 
Acerifolium" common known as dodanackie or maple leafed 
arrow-wood. It is classed amjong the smallest of Vibumums 
scarcely ever cxcetding more than four or five feet high in 
the shade, but it grows somewhat taller in the open border. 
These two varieties with perhaps C. floridum added are rivals 
for first honors in tha "free for all" race for autumn coloring 
and too much cannot be said in their favor. The downy leafed 
Arrow-wood (V. pubescens) comes highly commended. Mr. 
Manning says: 

"The whole plant is covered witli white flowers in early 
June followed later with berries of the deepest blue bla<^. 
Although a native of rocky woods and thriving in a dryish soil 
it also does well in the open border. It forms a shapely bush 
and the foliage in autunm ia an attractive dark color almoBt 
black." i:g,,ro::b,GoO'^lG 



wild Gooseberry. Bibes oxooanthottles, (at Hght) used for racing down a 
ot (all shniba ajid trees on the line fence. Grounds ot H. H. Porter, 
I^ike Geneva. Wis. No. T llluatjuttng Native SlinibS. Tlpladp. 



Coral Berry. Symphorlcarpua vulgaris, used for facing down taller shrubs 

on line fence. Useful Cor ooverlne steep banks. Grounds of H. H, Porter, 

Lake Geneva, Wla. No, 8 Illustrating; Native Shrubs, Ttplady. 
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I have had prepared a few photographs showing some of the 
purposes to which native shrubs are available. These pictures 
were taken on the grounds in mj charge and whereas they 
hardly do credit to the shrub itself the object oj their being 
planted ther^ is seen at a glance. Plate No. 1 ahowa a service 
road screened from residence by Comus atolonifera or red 
osier. Number 2 shows a bejt of Prickly Ash (Zanthoxylum 
AniieTicanum) just now bearing rose colored berries packed in 
clusters aroimd its branches. Plate No. 3, continuous groups 
of native shrubs and wild flowers taken from the lawn side, 
service road being entirely screened. Nimiber 4, same group 
taken from service road showing residence and lawn effectually 
screened. Number 5 continuation of No. 4, Plate No. 6, 
lawn group of Cornus paniculata. This shrub is used esten- 
sively in shrub plantations as it adapts itself to all conditions 
whether the soil be wet or dry, rich or poor, the location shady 
or in full sunshine. Plate No. 7 siiows a mass effect on prop- 
erty line fence, the taller slirubs being faced down by dwarfer 
kinds. The wild gooseberry (Hibee oxycanthoides) eervee 
this purpose best as shown in the right hand comer. Plate 
No. 8 shows thet coral berry serving the same purpose. Plate 
No. 9 shows a group of natives with the wild black currant 
on the left, the idea of this being to have the sfirubs meet the 
glass with no intervening strip of bare ground. These pic- 
tures are taken with a view of inducing people to plan the ar- 
rangement of their home ground however small these may be 
Mid make them in pleasant weather as livable and attractive 
and as free from the gaze of the curious public or prying 
neighbor as are tho rooms of the house and attractive at all 
times to look upon. By a careful study of these suggestions 
■any one at a minimum cost may make their home grounds more 
attractive than we often see them and when we consider the 
fact that the time and money spent is a valuable asset to, the 
property we cannot help but wonder why people do not take 
advantage of the beauties of nature more than they do. Here 
I find myself drifting from ray subject and beg your pardon, 
I still wish to say a few words in praise" of the common elder 
(Sambucus nigra), bordering the streams and lanes vrith its 
spreading clusters of cream-colored flowets which emit a pe- 
culiarly pleasant odor followed later witli large clusters of 
dark berries often used for making wine. It was a common 
practice with bqys where I was raised to cut up the fine white 
wood into skewers which were sold to the butchers. 

DiqmzecbvGoO'^lc 
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Moses. In wild ro8e3 we have a number of useful varieties, 
Eoaa setigera (the Michigan Prairie rose) can be seen on 
private estates around Lake Geneva planted in large clumps, 
During July it ia completely covered with pinkish single bloa- 
soms that add color to its long drooping branches. Other va- 
rieties of equal beauty are R. humilus, R, lucida (from which 
v/e have a Hybrid "lucida alba"). Rosa Carolina of the 
swamps and R. nitida of the wayside. N'ative evergre^i 
shrubs in my opinion are not so numerous however. The 
ground hemlock and common juniper may be iised for lawn 
specimens but the most useful of alt is the Thuja OccidsHtalis 
(the Arbor Vitae) used possibly more than any other as a hedge 
plant. When planted in good soil it makes a vigorous growth 
thus admitting being trimmed into any desired effect. An- 
other good hedge plant is the common barberry (Eerberis vul- 
garis) although of European orisjin it has become thoroughly 
wild in many parts of this counti j and being extremely hardy 
adds one mora to our already long list of useful shrubs. The 
flowers emit a peculiar fragrance and the stamens possess the 
animate power of responding to the touch. Take the point of 
a tooth pick and try it on. an open flower. 

I give, herewith, a description of two poisonous natives for 
the information of those who are unablo to distinguish tliom 
from harmless plants which at a casual glance they somewhat 
resemble. Poison Siunaeh (Rhus venenata) is a native shrub 
six feet high and extremely poisonous to many. tTsually 
found growing in gwamps, has light yellowish bark, dry light 
gray seeds in loose open cluststs ; whereas the harmless species 
grow in dry land, have dark hart, lai^ dense conical bunches 
of red seed and narrow leaflets. 

Poison Ivy (Rhus Toxicodendron) often found climbing is 
also very poisonous to many persons. It is often confused 
with the Virginia Creeper which has five leaflets while the 
leaves of Poison Ivy axe three divided. The bc-tries of Poison 
Ivy are light colored while those of the Virginia Creeper are 
black. Poison Ivy is reputed to be especially harmful in dull 
weather or at night, 

I have here compiled a list of shrubs (giving the common 
and botanical names) best adapted to the different locations 
and conditions. 
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Native Shrubs from 6 to 12 feet high for back row of Shrub 

Plantations. 



Common name. 


Botanical name. 


Bemarks. 


Prickly Ash 


Zanthoxyllum Amer. 


Light, shade, or sun 


Hop tree 


P lei la trlfollata 


Light, shade, or sun 


Winter berry 


I lei Tertlcllliita 


Light, abade. or wet aoU 


Stngborn SuniHC 


Rbas typblaa 


Poor soil 


Smooth Sumoc 


Rhus glabra 


Poor sou 




Amelanchler Canadenae 




Nlnebark 


Splrea OpulKoIla 


Rich or poor aoU 


Witch Hflwl 


anmamelis Virgin lea 


Sbade. graTOUy soil 


Spice buBb 






SUty Dogwood 


Cornoa Slblrlcn 


Wet soil, light shade 


Panlcled Dogwood 


Cornns Panlcalala 
Cornus Circlnata aud FIc 


Wet soil, White (t. 


Bound lenfefl Dogwood 


Ida 


Wet soil, White ft. 






Wet sou. Black ft. 


Cranberry tree 


Viburnum Opulla 


Wet soil. Bed ft. 






Shade oc aun black ft. 


Nanny berry 


Viborniim Leotago 


Wet ground 


Speckled Alder 


Alnus Incana 


Wet ground 


ApBlachlan tree or 






Withe Bod 


Viburnum caaBlnoldea 


Flowera and friilt light 


Bladder not 


Staph ylea trlfolU 


green 



Medium and small native shrubs suitable for edges of 
Border Plantations. 



Shrubby St. John'a wort H p m P Ilfl m 

New Jersey Tea C h Am 

FragranC Snmacb Rh C d 1 

Dwarf cherry P p mil 

Chokeberry Pyni b tlf 11 

Dwarf June Berry Am U hi t 
Ueadow Sweet p ea lielf II 

Steeple buab '^pl t m t m 

Wild Raspberry R b t Ig 

Flowering Raspberry Kb d t 

Shrubby ClnquefoU P t till t tl sa 

Snamp Hose R C 11 

Dwarf WUd Eose B NUld 

Gooaeberry Bib > tb Id 

Native shrubs that will grow m light shade 



UntDlng bush 
New Jersey Tea 
Fragrant Sumach 



Spl Op lie II 
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Wlfch Hazel 
Silky Dogwood 
Round leafed Dogwood 
Rett berried Elder 
High bnah Cranberrj 

Kheepberrj 

Snow berry 
Bush Honey BDCkle 
Bladder ont 
Swe«t pepper bush 



Botanical name, 
lells Vlreinioi 



tIaiD. 



SambucDB racemosa 
VlbDmnm OpnluH 
Viburnum acerlfollum 
VlburDum dentatum 
Viburnum Leulaxo 
Symphorloarpui rultrarla 
BympborlcarpuB racemosa 
DIervllla trlfida 
Staph y lea trifolla 
riethra Alnltolla > 
Myrica Aaplenltolla ' 
JunI penis communis 
Toiua Canadense* 

'Wet soil, white flowers 
' roar soil, rragrant. 
' Leaf mold, shade. 



Xative shnibs best adapted to wet ground. 



WiDter berry 
Choteberry 
Shrubby Culguetoll 
Dwnrf Wild Rose 
Wild Black Currant 

Red Osier Dognvood 

Button Bush 

Swamp Blueberry 

Sweet Fera 

High Bush Cranberry 

Bitter Sweet 
Speckled Alder 



Botanical e 
Ilex vertlcellata 
Pyrua Arbutltolla 
Potent! 11a fi 
R. Inclda 
RIbes florldun 
tilndera benzo 

SambucuB nigra 
C'ephalanthuB Occidental Is 

Vaccinlum corymbosum 
Myrlca osplenfolla 
Viburnum Opnlns 
Clcthra AlnlfollB 
Solnnum Dnlcaraarn 



Native shrubs that will grow i 



Common Barberry 
Shrubby SI. John's wort 
New Jersey Tea 
Stagharn Sumach 
Smooth Sumach 
Dwarf Cherry 
Rhadbiish 
Dwarf Wild Rose 
Wllch Hazel 
Round leafed Dogwood 

Bush Honeysuckle 
Black Huckleberry 
Hweet Fern 
Common Juniper 



poor or light aoil. 
Botanical name. 
Berber! 9 Tulgarls 
Hypericum prollficum 
CeanotbUB Americana 
Rhus Typhlna 
Rhus ghibra 
I'runna pumlla 

Rose nlllda 
Hnmamells Virginians 

Srmphori carpus vulgaris 
DienlllB Trlfld.i 
GayhiBsaclB reslDoan 
Myrlca AsplenltoUa 
JunlperuB communis 
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Clump of Prichly Ash. Zanthoxyluin Amerlcanum. used to screen a publ 

walk from a country home. Grounds of H. H. Porter. Lake Geneva, 

Wis. No. 2 illustratlns Native Shrubs. TIplady. See page 27. 
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DI8CUBBION. 



Mrs. Hugli Kelly — How do you keep Jersey tea from 
spreading ? I find when I cut ofE my geeds that Uie plant dies, 
and if I let the seteds dry, so many little plants come up that 
it gets to he a nuisance. 

Mr. Tiplady — Cultivation will do that, let the seeds fall; 
hoe them up when they germinate in the spring. 

Mrs. Johnson — Will the* sweet pepper hush and sweet fern 
survive the winters in this part of Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Tiplady — Positively live through the winter without 
protection, hotli of them. The sweet pepper bush, the Clethra 
alnifoiia, grows around Lake Geneva, also around Oeonomo- 
woc ; it is a good blooming and sweet scented shrub. 

Mr. Toole — I would like to ask Mr. Tiplady if he has ever 
had any experience in transplanting the leatherwood? Out 
of a couple of dozen I have planted I have had onei small one 
live. I have taken large ones' and small ones and yet cannot 
make then live. 

Mr. Sandsten — Mr. Toole the year brfore last sent me six 
of the leatherwood bushes and I had no difficulty at all in mak- 
ing every one of them grow. 



PRACTICAL BOTANY. 
Prof. A, E. Stout, Baraboo. 

This paper is attempted with the understanding that the 
subject be presented mainly from a tei^eher's point of view and 
that it should refer chiefly to that teaching of botany in the 
Public Schools which pertains more or less directly to the 
interests of Horticulture. This in general is the interpreta- 
tion to be placed upon the rather condensed topic of "Practical 
Botaniv." 

In be^nning we must note that as a science botany has 
made a remarkable advance during the past few years. The 
microscope with other improved means and methods of study 
has made known the structure and life histories of th^ lower 
forms of plant life This has also revealed the real structure, 
life histoHy and physiology of the higher plants. The un- 
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solved problems in botany now pertains to extension of knowl- 
edge along rather special lines. All the simpler phases of the 
fintire plant life have been reduced to a well defined science. 

So rapid has been this progress liiat the teaching of the sub- 
ject in the schools has not kept apace. Time docs not permit 
nor does the topic require that we should consider reasons for 
this. Suffice to say that the instructions of a few years ago 
is entirely inadequate for the needs of today. 

The instruction given in the public school should impart a 
lymmetrical knowledge of the various fields where there is ap- 
plication of the principles of botany. If given its due share 
Horticulture claims a lai^ measure of consideration. With- 
out any attempt to arrange a course of study let us mention 
some of the phases of the study. 

Our lives are closely related to the production and consump- 
tion of fruits and vegetables and to the raising of ornamental 
plants. The life histories, the structure and physiology of 
higher plants must be included in the course given in our pub- 
lic schools. The main object of this is to treat the plant as a 
living organism considering such problems as requisite for 
germination, influence of heat, light, air, water and condi- 
tions of soil. This will involve adaptation, the struggle for 
existence and other phases of cVolution. It is almost needlesa 
to state that these processes can best be understood when based 
upon a knowledge of structure. Yet ths essential vegetation 
structures of all flowering plants is so nearly the same that a 
few weeks of study will give this phase adequate treatment. 
Morpholep of riowering Plants should be taught in second- 
ary aehools mainly for the purpose of making clear life pro- 
cesses. Tet the life activities of the plant is the sum total of 
the functions of the various parts. It is certainly practical to 
give such knowledge of roots, stems and leaviw as will give an 
understanding of the plants in action Much of this must be 
determined by lal>oratory methods hence the school room with 
proper equipment affords splendid opportunity :^or this line 
of study. 

The various moims of propagation can be taught inductively. 
In this connection the treatment of flowers fruit and seeds is 
a fertile field for studv. Form and structure of flower parts 
were about all that earlier botanists considered. Today our 
intcTest centers in the function of those parts involving the 
various interrelations to insects. In nature the flower is but 
a means to an end and hence it should be so considered. 
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The floriculturist's interest rests chiefly in the flowet itaelf 
and he often takes advantage of the plant to secure an ahnor- 
mal growth of flower parts. But with most of our relations 
the real interest cpntcrs in the production of seeds and fruit 
Yet in the entire Held of botany there is no structure so com- 
plicated in its development and raorpliology as seed. In the 
treatment of seeds and fruit many of the more difficult prob- 
lems must be omitted but general classes of fruits, weed seeds, 
adaptations for dispersal and other related topics can readily 
be handled. 

Thus far we have considered tha flowering plants and much 
of this work should be done in the grades under the head of 
nature study, but if instruction ceased here, much that is ex- 
tremely practical would hi omitted and the pupil deprived of 
tlie greatest field of botany study. 

Certainly no course should be completed without a treat- 
ment of bacteria. Their great economic importance makes 
this imperative Their structure, life history and importance 
as agents of decomposition, nitrification, can be made intel- 
ligible to High School students. Other phases of increasing 
interest are patliological conditions resulting from parasitic 
fungi. No one can practice any kind of agriculture without 
meeting some- phase of this problem. Spot diseases in leaves 
and stems, fruit rots, scabby apples, plum pockets, smuts, 
rusts and mildews abound. While at present it does not eeem 
to be the function of the Public School to give a complete 
course in fungal diseases yet it certainly seems that with other 
types of fungi, a rust, a smut and a mildew should be con- 
sidered especially with reference to life history, injurious ef- 
fects and means of control. Besides this every High School 
should hav." a represent ativc collection of such prevalent forms 
as the above named. With the life history of a few types well 
in mind the pupil aided by talks from the teacher can become 



familiar with the various d 
of oats and the riists of gra 
sidored Pupils living in ci 



producing fungi. The smut 
ns should he among the types con- 
itics may not come in contact with 
some of the forms injurious to general farming and they 
should be especially encouraged to examinrv the plants of gar- 
den and lawn for presence of fungal diseases. 

We have now briefliy pointed out these lines of practical 
study rplating to the field of Horticulture. 

1st. Treatment of the structure ana pliysiology of the vcge- 
taHve flowering plant. 
3— Hort. 
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2iid. Reproduction of the plant with involved problems. 

3rd. Pathological conditions resulting from parasitic fungi. 

There are other phases of study that re perhaps as import- 
ant which at first thought may appear less practical. It is 
not easy to separate the practical from that which is abso- 
k'tely necessary, at least to get any sort of general agreeemnt 
on that point. 

The scope of botany is broad. Even the mastery of a group 
of plants requires a life study. Starting from the beginning 
it would take a studs'nt a whole year of constant study to learn 
the names, the general characteristics, the varying phases of 
life, of the trees and shrubs of this vicinity. It takes years to 
obtain a speaking acquaintance with all the flowering plants. 
In High Schools a year of work is mostly devoted to botany. 
An hour of study and an hour of i-ecitation a day makes ten 
hours a week. Practically 36 days of steady work is devoted 
to botany. We can not produce botanists in that length of 
time. 

• Considering all conditions what is the moat consistent treat- 
ment of the subject ? To my mind it is onS giving a general 
view of the entire field of botany through a study of promi- 
nent types, of algae, fungi, liverworts, niosses, ferns and 
flowering plants. Two liverworts, one moss, one fern and 
poesibly an allied form can be thoroughly presented in four 
weeks time. Several important algae can be considered in a 
less time and the rest of the years work can be devoted to three 
phases of the work as previously outlined All this can be 
handled so that the subject matter is as intelligible as is the 
average High School work.. This general treatment is most 
practical for varioufl reasons. It is mainly a study of forms 
that have economic significance. It gives the widest acquaint- 
ance with our plant environmei.t. It serves as a basis fo'r 
further study or work either along general or special lines. 
Properly handled it yields first place to no subject for training 
in observation, comparison and inductive reasoning. Properly 
arranged it forms a definite science, the first natural science 
in the school curriculum. 
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NATIVE AQUATICS. 

William Lon^land, Lake Geneva, 



In speaking of Native Aquatics which I consider worth 
growing the list would not be very large. I will also give a 
list of some of the beat hardy hybrids which I know to be suit- 
able for this State with winter protection. There are quite a 
nmnber of the smalll perennial aquatics that are very interest- 
ing as you find them native, but would not answer as well if 
you were to bring them under cultivation. I will only epeak 
of a few of these. . 

We will take the Sagittarias. The arrow-head lily so called 
by the leaf resembling an arrow head of which we have several 
species growing locally in shallow ponds and lakes, generally 
found near the edge of the water, shows up well ■with its arrow 
shaped leaves and white flowers with yellow center. Arifolia 
and cuneatum are the most common. They bloom in July 
and August. 

Pontederia cordata or Pickerel weed ; this shows up also 
on the edge of streams and lakes, its leaf resembling a calla 
kaf. It throws up a single spike of blue flowers which as we 
do not find many blue hardy aquatics makes it more inter- 
esting. 

Polygonum amphibium ; a small floating perennial aquatic 
with nice showy pink flowers. We find it on ponds and lakes. 
It is nice for the edging of ponds. 

Nymphea tuberosa alba. It is one of our best native white 
pond lilies. Almost every one is familiar with it. It is to be 
found in most ponds and lakes and will grow almost anywhere 
in ponds and slow streams of water. We have a nice lot in tube 
which I put into Wychwood ^ay Lake Geneva four years ago. 
They do- well and bloom right along and have no attention 
whatever. It blooms all summer and is fragrant. 

Nyraphea advena,- — -yellow pond lily. Tins is another well 
known native and is generally found in company with its 
white neighbor and is a fit companion for it though not quite 
as good. It blooms all summer. 
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Nelumbiiun luteum. Our American Nelumbo or Lotus has 
leaves one to two feet, flowers pale yellow eight to ten inches 
in diametf'T and very fragrant. This is the grandest of our 
native aquatics. On August 5th I took a trip to see the Lotus 
beds at Grass Lake, 111., about twenty miles from Lake Gen- 
eva.. When we reached there we cam? in sight of them sud- 
denly. I thought it the prettiest sight that I ever saw. The 
bed was one mass of pale yellow and green flowers standing 
out of the water about 18 inches and a breeze just strong 
enough to sway them about made a sight never to be forgotten. 
This bed is acres in extent and juat as far as you can see, is 
cne mass of bloom. Here, too, I found JTyraphaca alba our 
sweet scented white water lily. This fringed the Lotus near 
the shore and they were aa p^ect aa I ever saw them. Inter- 
spersed with this and the Lotus was Xymphaea advena our 
jellow pond lily but few and far between. Some kodak pic- 
tures that I have with me can give but a faint idea of the rare 
beauty of this scene as you must see it yourself to appreciate 
it fully. 

Xelumbium apeciosum ; naturalized in ponds at New Jersey, 
was introduced in this country by ilr. E. D. Sturtevaut. 
Color pink, the base of the petals white. The blending of the 
pink and white is aplendid. They are very fragrant. It is 
a good companion for our American native variety. It needs 
protection in winter, 

Nymphaea odorata rosea. Native in Mass. to New Jersey. 
Like our native white species except in color which is pink and 
a very free bloomer. It needs protection in winter. 

I have a liat of hardy pond aquatics which I will read which 
I know to be suitable for Wisconsin. 

Hardy Aquatics for Wisconsin for use in Artificial ponds 
to be protected in winter, 

Nymphara, James Brydon. Flowers 5 to 6 in. in diameter. 
Color very rich crimson, reverse of petals silvery white. Free 
bloomer, 

Nymphaea, Tuberosa, Richardsonii. One of the finest 
whites, blooms ■sarly in the morning and early evening. , 

Nymphaea, Alba Gladstoniana. The best white for our 
climate. The first to bloom in spring and continues to bloom 
until frost. 

Nymphaea, Mark Hanna. Clear pink fine flower. Rather 
shy bloomer in cold summers like last summe'r. Good this 
summer. Fragrant. 
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Nymphaea, Mary Exqmsita. !Flesh color, very fragrautj 
good bloomer. 

Nymphaea, Odorata Caroliniana. Robust verv free bloomer, 
flowers 7 in, in diameter. Clear pink golden stamens reflect- 
ing a salmon tint. 

Nymphaea, Martineau ChronateUa, Clear golden yellow, 
blooms from spring to fall, one of the best. 

Nelumbium, Shiroman. The enormous flowers are anow 
white, double, borne on strong stalks well above the leaves, 

Nelumbium, roseum. Ds^ep pink, fine flowers. Some peo- 
ple call it the red Lotus. 

This is the remainder of 50 varieties tested in our locality 
and found to be the most serviceable. 



DISCUSSION, 

The Chairman — Can these be grown in tubs ? 

Mr. Longland — Yes, all of them have wintered out of doors, 
all that are on that list 

Mr, Smith — I would like to ask the gentleman how much 
water is necessary for the successful blooming of water lilies 
where they are under artificial conditions in tanks and tubs, 
how much water ie necessary over the soil ? 

Mr, Longland — Well, that depends. We generally have the 
tubs about 18 inches deep, and the ponds will vary, some of 
them will run from six fedt down to a foot, generally about 
three or four feet of water, sometimes on the small ones it ia 
only about two feet, about eight or nine inches of water over 
the tubs. 

Mr. Smith — How do you keep (he insect life down in the 
water, the little fine bugs of various descriptions, how do you 
keep them from multiplying by the millions ? 

Mr. Tiplady — -The insects in water lily ponds are easily 
kept in submission with minnows or gold fish and it is a good 
. way and a sure way of destroying insect lifo in water lily 
ponds. The other enemy of the water lily is the mossy sub- 
stance which must be taken out with a little fine minnow net. 

Mr. Longland — That is the trouble that you get most with 
■ stagnant pools, 

Mr, Smith — Is it nectAsary to draw the water off to change 
it? 
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Mx. LoBgland — It is necessary to run tke water off a little, 

and do not use too cold water. 

Mr. Smith — ^Would not tiie evaporation give you sufficient 



Mr. Longland — No, the water has to be changed; keep a 
little stream, nm it in every day. 

Mr. Smith — What would be the effect if you did not change 
the Water? 

Mr. Longland — Why, it will scum over and it will be full of 
insects, just the same as you see a stagnant pool. 

Mr. Smith— What do you do for this green, moss-like hair 
that gets into the pond ! It grows under the water, the whole 
water gets full of it. 

Mr. Tiplady — Fish it out with mosquito netting, as if you 
were catching minnows. 

Mr. Longland — Where you drain your ponds every year you 
do not get that so much. 

Jlr. Toole — -While the artificial ponds are drained in the 
winter, how do you care for the plants ? 

Mr, Longland— Cover them right there with the leaves and 
straw, draw the water off,_ or if you are near the lake, one of 
tho best ways to do on some of them, plunge them right in the 
lak!^, six feet of water. 

Mr. Toole — Perhaps you can tell us how a moderate- sized 
tank is made, with cement sides and clay bottom, a wind mill 
and water from a well, can such a one be made successfully ? 

Mr, Longland — You could if your water wajj not too cold 
that was running into it, but spring water is one of the worst 
'hings for a water lily pond. The water must not be too cold. 

ilr. Smith — There is another objection to water being too 
cold, it kills all the fish; give the fish a cold bath and it will 
kill them. 

j\Ir. Mcretridge — I would like to say something in defense 
of a vine that Mr. Toole mentions ; I think he neglects to bring 
out tlie particular beauty of the blossom, that is tho wild pur- 
ple clematis. As he said, the blossoms of this vina are not 
particularly striking, but there is a certain very exquisite 
beauty about them, and a large number of them on a large vine 
I have seen in this tOAvn to give a very beautiful display. The 
blossoms under cultivi.tion sometimes grow until I have seen 
them at least four inches in diamctc^r and they have an ex- 
quisite beauty ; the shape of the petal itself I think is worthy 
of mention. The vine is, by-thc-way, I think, nearly extinct, 
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and I would like to ask Mr. Toole if he has fouDd any of it 

recently and where it is found ? 

Mr. Toole — It is found over south on Devils Lake, and also 

down at the Lower Narrows- 
Mr. McFetridge — Have vou found it recently ? 
Mr. Toole — Well, not witliiii the last two or three years, 

probably four or five years. 



NATIVE EDIBLE EUNGI. 
Mrs. J. E. English, Earaboo. 

My interest in fungi dates from early childhood when in 
my play at our farmhouse I used to find them with delight 
and examine them with curious wonder, I found the answers 
from 'grown-ups very unsatisfactory in respcnae to the many 
questions with which I plied them. 

AVhat child dots not love the toadstools with their dainty 
and wonderful structure and marvelously beautiful coloring ? 
They have the charm of mystery, coming and disappearing 
like magic, and with them ar3 associated those enchanting 
creatures, fairies and those doubtful ones, toads. 

About five years ago was the first that I was able to obtain 
books on Mycology or the science of fungi when I took up the 
study in a serious way and have found it most interesting and 
gratifying also for I now belong to the enthusiastic mycopha- 
gists (or fungi eaters) of the country. Onr members are 
slowly growing Many of my friends and neighbors eat them 
now who never us:d to con-sider them fit for food. Many 
bring fhem to me for identification and are content to take 
their knowledge at second hand and thus they miss the better 
part. 

Since taking up this delightful study with its many appetiz- 
ing rewards, I havr? often thought it a pity that there should 
be so little general information on the subject, and that good 
nourishing food for which we are all toiling should grow in 
abundance about us and go to waste for the lack of gathering. 
A large part of our vegetable life is of the various species of 
fungi. In Minn, there are 7,000 known varieties of plant 
life of whidi nearly half are fungi and I presume the propor- 
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tioa U much the same in this Stats. It harSly seems possible 
that so few take an interest in them. From the time of Pliny, 
who was a contemporary of our Lord, they have been spoken . 
of in history as one of the esteemed delicacies of the table and 
by many it is thought that the manna which fed the Israelites 
in the wilderness was a mushroom. Whether this theory is 
true or not it is certain that centurits ago they graced the 
tables of the Caesars, and today hundreds of varieties are 
known to be wholesome and delicious. The constant finding 
of new varieties keeps ona absorbed and fascinated in the 
study. There is thorough intellectual enjoyment and many a 
gastronomic treat supremely satisfying; as a reward of efforts 

Any one who wishes to take up the study of Mycology should 
b;gin with the foundation and understand the subject thor- 
oughly and not take it up in a superficial manner, for in this 
matter a little knowledge may Be dangerous. 

You have all probably observed that fungi are devoid of 
green-leaf. This indicates that the plant has no use for starch 
forming apparatus and so must get it already manufactured. 
Two methods have been adopted. In one the fungus derives 
its nourishment directly from a living plant upon which it 
grows as a parasite. The nlant upon which it feeds is known 
as the host plant. In some instances tlie boat plant is itself 
a larger variety of mushroom and it becomes so changed and 
absorbed by the parasite that it is impossible to identify the 
species of the host. 

In the other method the fungus derives its prepared food 
from dead vegetable and animal products as dead trees and 
roots, leaf mold, bread, preserves, etc. The fungus sends its 
network of absorbing organs through the nourishing substance 
in every direction often for many feet or even yards. This is 
called the mycelium and the fungus growth which we see at 
the surface is the fruit or reproductive organ of the plant. 
Often a long peTiod of time even years is required for the 
growth of the mycelium before the mushroom or fruit de- 
velops Some, however, are of rapid growth as every house- 
wife can testify for in hot weather bread dors not have to be 
more than a week old before the familiar blue mold appears 
upon it. 

Now I should like to explain to you the parts of a common 
mushroom so that we may talk intelligently about them. First 
conirs a little ball pushing through tlie soil, as it grows up- 
ward it gradually expands into an umbrella shape. This is 
called the cap. The solid part of the cap is called the pileus 
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and the delicate under part arranged in dainty knife-Jike plaits 
is called the gills. lOn them avj borne the spores or repro- 
ductive bodies. In identifying a variety take a mature mush- 
room, cut off the stem and lay it gills downward on a piece 
of white paper. After several hours have elaps:d take it up 
carefully and there will he an outline of the g-ills in the spores 
which havo falleti on the paper. Examine them with a micro- 
scope and note their color and shape carefully. About the 
stem or stipe is a delicate filmy ring. This is called the an- 
nulus. In some varieties tha base of the stem is bulbous and 
haa enveloping scales sometimes amounting to a sacklikc 
sheath. This is called the volva. 

In identifying a mushroom always examine the young speci- 
men, one partly grown and one quits mature and be careful 
to gather it quite at the bottom of the stem, separate it there 
from the m.ycelium so that if there is a volva, you will surely 
know it. For the most poisonous of all mushrooms, the Deadly 
Agaric, to which nearly all deaths from mushroom poisoning 
are due has a volva. It is one of the Aminita genus of which 
there are five somewhat poisonous species and many edible 
ones that are pronounced to be very delicious, but in order to 
run no risk I think it wise and prudent to learn the family 
well and reject it. 

To know and ri.cognize tlie poisonous mushroom readily is 
a gi'eat safeguard. One rule I should make and that is to 
taste no mushroom which has a volva I This rule no doubt 
will debar one from some good varieties but it will surely keep 
one safe from the dangerous ones and have still hosts of edible 
ones to choose from. Within a block of my house I gather 
nine different varieties of edible mushrooms that are quite 
common and of fine flavor. 

The first to gr:et us in the spring as soon as the warm April 
showers come are the glistening coprinus. They are smajl tan 
colored buttons but grow in such great clusters about old tree 
stumps of the elm and poplar that g;nerous dishes of them can 
he gathered and they are a favorite with many. They con- 
tinue to grow about every two weeks until the late frosts By 
inspecting their habitat every morning cnj can have fine dishes 
of them often throughout the season. The genus coprinus ie 
easily identified. The spores are black and as tliey mature 
the gills deliqu: sec and drip a black inky fluid. In early days 
our forefathers used to gather them in this stage, boil them 
and strain off the juice to write their rare letters. 
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They are sort of a domestic plant and three very choice va- 
rieties often grow about our homes on lar/na and tree banks 
where the aoii is rich. The species just described the atramen- 
tarius coprinus and the coprinus comatus or shaggy mane is 
a very good one for amateurs to begin with. The three species 
mentioned are common. They are easily identified and they 
have a fine nutty flavor raw and ars very delicious cooked in 
various ways. 

The atramentarous is a larger species than the glistening 
coprinus. The caps often mature two inches across. The 
pileue is grey or slate color. The gilb of a lighter shade are 
broad and close. The stem is usually white, hollow and short. 
They usually grow in clusters so closely that the caps are 
pressed into very irregular forms. They are so fat and solid 
that they always remind me of~a chocolate cream. They are 
often found growing in potato patches in the fall. 

The shaggy mane is a much more showy species. Their 
long cone shaped caps looks very white and statt-ly in the green 
grass at a little distance. They usually grow singly and the 
cap does not expand until aft«r the gills begin to deliquesce 
and it is unfit for use. The pileus is very shaggy whence it 
derives its name. 

Of the genus Agarieus I gather two speciea, the campestris 
and the abruptus. The spores arc purpla The campestris 
is the common mushroom of commerce. Three varieties of it 
are cultivated, all very similar. The pileus is white or brown- 
ish and the gills a beautiful pink changing to purple ad the 
spores mature. The stem is shcrt, stout and solid nnd the 
veil when it ruptures from the edge of the pileus forms an 
annulus on the stem which drops off in old age. For market 
they are gathered just before the veil breaks as they make no 
gain in weight afterwards but I consider the flavor much finer 
in more mature specimens. 

The abruptus is not quite so large a mushroom and is very 
tender and fragile. The young pileus is a delicate buff grow- 
ing brownish with age. The young gills are white and have 
hits of the ruptured veil clinging to them and also there are 
particles of it on tho pileus. As they mature the gills grow 
purplish bro-wn and the caps roll upward at the edges making 
them concave and irregular. They are a' pleasant flavored 
mushroom and can be gathered often through our summer 
months They usually spring season after season from some 
tree that has been cut down. 
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No doubt you liave all noticed the oyster musliroom which 
grows on the trunks of dead or dying trees preferring the elm 
or goplar here and shows white and conspicuona from quite a 
distance. It is called oyster because the bunches growing out 
from the trunk overlap one another closely and resemble oyster 
shells. They grow very large and look very inviting to a myco- 
phagist for if gathered when in good condition and baked with 
a spring chicken mere words are inadequate, or they are deli- 
cious simply fried in butter. 

Another tree mushroom which is easily identified is iJie sul- 
phirus polyporus. It is a great yellow miishroom aa its name 
would indicate. The upper part is in variegated shades of 
orange and the pores beneath (for it has pores instead of gills) 
are a sulphur yellow. It grows in great irregular bmiches 
on black oat trees. It should be gathered when young and 
tender, A good test is to pinch a branch and if it is soft and 
juicy it is in pi-oper condition. If brittle and dry it is too old. 
Cut in fragments. Seasoned and stewed a short time with 
cream and butter added to the gravy it might easily be mis- 
tskon for chicken. I have gathered a large water bucket full 
from one dead black oak, which would have made a delicious 
dish large enough to have served thirty hungry people. 

The morels are among our early mushrooms. They appear 
only during May and June. They may be sought in wet 
weather in tlie woods under pine and ash trees and they will 
repay ths seeker. The cap is supported on a hollow stem and 
its whole surface is very uneven by reason of a network of 
reticulated ridges and their intervening cavities. This gives 
the surface a pitted or honey-combed appearance. In fact . 
they look very much like cone-shaped sponges for they are a 
buff color changing to tan with age. 

The ridges are blunt on the surface and the spore sacks are 
imbedded in the whole surface. The spores also are yellow. 
There are several species which are all very similar. All are 
wholesome and of excellent flavor. This is a good genus for 
amateurs to take up as they are easily identified and cannot be 
confused with any of the barmful kinds. 

The puff balls are also an innocent family, No member of 
this group is injurious. They should be eaten while the inte- 
rior is white or a delicate yellow. The outer skin is tough and 
should be removed. Then half inch slices may be dipped in 
beaten egg well seasoned and fried a good brown. In cooking 
mushrooms they should be kept covered as much as possible in 
order to retain the delicate flavor. 
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Piirhaps I had better stop describing these strange fruits to 

you or you may not be able to carry away a clear idea with 

you but instead sort of a potpourri as the musicians call some 

of their aggravating pieces in which you no sooner recognize 

. one tune than they break off into another.' 

Tor the past two winters wo have had a small bed of agari- 
cus campestris in the cellar. It is easily made and a great 
satisfaction, Laat faU I had a section of a poplar log which 
was producing "oysters" carried into the cellar and we had a 
fine supply of the moat beautiful specimens several times dur- 
ing the winter. They looked like bunches of the most pure 
and beautiful calla lillies and quite lost their resemblance to 
oyster shells, but the agreeable flavor remained unchanged. 

I hope the little glimpse I have tritjd to give you into myste- 
ries of mycology may have increa'-eJ your interest in what 
grows about you. At least I am confident you will not make 
the statement a young man made a short time ago. He was a 
well educated and intelligent young man, too. A party of us 
■were sightseeing and noticing a number of mushrooms I asked 
him if he were interested in them, "No, not much," he said. 
"You see there are two kinds, one kind are mushrooms and 
good to eat, and the other kind are toadstools and very poison- 
ous, so you better not touch any of them. I always kick over 
every one I come to." 

He was so happy to give me this information and remember- 
ing that 

"Where ignorance is bliss 
'Tis folly to he wiso." 

for once I held my peace. 



LAWNS AND SURROUNDINGS. 

Franklin Johnson, Earaboo, 

One cool morning in the fall when out looking to see what 
mischief Jack Frost had been doing during the night I was 
surprised to see a basin of water apparently frco from ice. To 
mak:; sure that my eyes were not deceiving me I took up the 
basin and gave it a little shake. The water was surely m a 
liquid state. Then Jack performed one of his legerdemain 
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tricks. Before I had time to replace the dish the water was 
frozen solid. The water had evidently become ice-cold and a 
slight jarring was all that was neeessarj to cause the formation 
of the crystals. 

Some events in the social life of the community or of the 
nation are ver.v like this sndden transformation of the water 
into ice. There was a time when the cemeteries in this coun- 
try were sadly neglected. Go where jou would north, south, 
east or west it was very much the same Live stock roamed 
through the cemeteries at will. Cattle destroyed shrubs and 
trees and even broke down the old fashioned slab tombstones 
while swine rooted the graves. To many persons this state of 
things seemed intolerable. Magazine writers, editors, clergy- 
men, platform lecturers and others sought to arouse public 
opinion againsb this national dii^^ace. Nothing seemed to 
have any eiFeet until at the close of the Civil War the Grand 
Army of the Kep'.blic inaugurated the annual observance of 
Memorial day and the decoration of graves. Lot A sudden 
transformation. The cemetery instead of being the most deso- 
late and neglected spot became the one place in each community 
ths protection and adornment of which seemed the personal 
interest of all. Some one has said that the founderti of Memo- 
rial Day accomplished indirectly in a single year what the 
agitators by direct effort had failed to accomplish in a stren- 
uous effort for forty years. This is a very superficial view 
of the case. Memorial Day simply crystalized the sentiment 
that had been formed during the long night of Agitation. It 
is within the province of horticultural societies to work along 
both the lines of agitation and crystalization. I might give 
many examples — one familiar to all of the settlers in Earaboo 
will suffice. When the old court house was first built it stood 
for years in the center of a lot otherwise vacant, unadorned 
by lawn or walk bv tree or shrub or flower. The County Board 
refused time and again to appropriate a dollar for the embel- 
lishment of or the care of the grounds. At length the horti- 
culturists in Earaboo took things into their own hands. They 
appointed a day fo^ a "bee" and called for volunteers to fix 
up the court-house yard. The vohinteers came with teams and 
tools, trees and flowers. They also brought the women folke 
along and had a picnic dinner. As a result of that day's labor 
behold the bpautiful trees surrounding our court house. Those 
horticulturists builded better than they knew. Earaboo was 
not then the beautiful city which we see today but that day 
they crystallized the thought of what Earaboo should be. As 
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the result of tlie crystallized thought, the "Gan City" <tf the 
State. They also planted the seed which has done much to 
unify the County. The beauty of the old court house park de- 
veloped a feeling of pride of County as shoTwii By the practical 
unanimity with which the County joined in the building of 
the new court house. The work of Horticultural societies gives 
encouragement to individual effort. This brings me to ihe 
first part of my subject "The Lawn." You know the familiar 
receipt for cooking a rabbit which begins "First, catch the 
rabbit." We have the lawn. The home in Earaboo without 
the lawn is the exception, but some of these need improvement. 
With a view to encouraging the improvement of these lawns 
and other surroundings a year ago this last spring one of our 
public spirited citizens the Hon. Philip Cheek offered pre- 
miums for the best kept lawn, for the best kept back yard, for 
the best flower garden. The amount of each first premium 
was ten dollars and the amoimt of each second premium was 
five dollars. The conditions of the contest were published in 
our daily papers and there were about twenty entries for each 
offer. , A list of the most glaring defects in the lawns thus 
entered may serve as a guide to the better way. Some were 
rough and uneven having never been properly graded. In 
others there were unsightly depressions where shrubs or trees 
had been removed In some the turf was defective. Docks, 
dandelions, pig weeds and plantain can never be made to form 
the thick velvety sod that is the distinguishing feature of a 
good lawn. In the care of a lawn remember that a scraggy 
fringe never adds to its beauty but makes the whole look 
ragged. One of the most common mistakes is the use of too 
much water. Many lawns are scalded by being watered when 
the sun is shining The making of a good lawn is a fine art 
and its care requires a high degree of intelligence. In the 
beautifying of home surroundings the lawn seems to be the 
foimdation, the neatly kept back yard is the natural comple- 
ment of the lawn, flowers the proper adjunct of both, vines 
and shmle add their charm of beauty and trees gjve to all a 
crown of majesty. 

With regard to planting I wish to call attention to one thing 
that is often overlooked, "The eye is not satisfied with seeing 
nor the ear with hearing," but an exquisite pleasure may come 
to the soul through the sense of smell. To a person living in 
Chicago the loss of this sense might be a posi'ive blessing but 
to us who live simpler and saner lives the development of all 
of our faculties seema desirable. When darkness veils the 
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beauty of the flower from the eye then the flower asserts ita 
lovelineaa hy its sweet fr^rance. Some of out most bDautiful 
native tress and vines and shrubs have this desirable quality 
in a marked degree. Among them I would mention the thorn- 
apple, wild crab apple, the wild grape vine and the basswood. 
This improvement of home growth is well enough in its 
way, but there is a lot of work about it. Does it pay ? It is 
an admitted fact tliat every man's home is to a greater or less 
extent an expression of his character, A shrewd observer can 
usually tell a man's nationality by looking at his home. There 
is another side to this fact. Theso homes are not only expres- 
sions of character they are forming character. Let me ^ve 
you a definition of a model citizen. The model. citizen is he 
who has a just pride in his country, in his state, in his county, 
in his town, in his school district and in his home. Is it not 
worth time and work and money to stimulate this civic pride 
among the citizens of this great commonwealth? 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Hirscbinger — Will you tell us how to get rid of dande- 
lions in the lawn? 

Mr. Johnson — The best way I know of to control this enemy 
is to sow plenty of grass and it will help to check the dande- 
lions or anything else. Dandelions are not the worst thing 
in the lawn that can possibly be; in the early spring when 
blossoms are scarce, they look kind of cute, these dandelions 
sticking up ; still, the fellow who has the care of the lawn never 
9e?ms to think that way. 

Mr. Tiplady — What grasses do you prefer as a grass mix- 
ture for a permanent lawn, what variety of grasses ? 

Mr Johnson — Really, I do not know; there are so many 
irixtures on the market that are good. 

Mr. Toole — -In regard to this matter of mixture for the 
lawn, it TEminds me that the white clover and blue grass usu- 
ally will stay by you ; a mixture may be desirable for the first 
year or two to make a quick growing close sod, but the blue 
grass and the white clover is what it will come to finally, the 
rest of the grass will disappear. 

Mr. Grossman — I would like to know if the blue grass is 
any different in any way from our own June grass? 
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Mr. Toolfr — What we conmionly speak of as blue grass or 
jientucky blue grass is our ordinary June grass. 

The Chairman— What would jou suggest for a lawn, for 
tiie beat lawn effect ? 

Mr. Tiplady — For quick effect, the Kentucky blue grass, 
red top, white clover and Rhod3 Island Bent. The Khode 
Island Bent has to be sown often. Do not plant grass under 
a tree, as it will not grow under a tree. 

Mr. Tiplady- — What are your methods of fertilizing a lawn, 
annual dr^sing? 

Mr. Johnson — I speak from observation; it always seemed 
to me one of the best things to use was bone dust, although com- 
mon stable manure ia often used and it makes an excellent 
lawn, applied in the fall and removed in the spring. 

Mr. Tiplady— The objection I find to stab'e manure i* that 
the ground must be frozen before vou can drive on with the 
team, and the first little sunshine in the spring, a warm sho^ver 
jf rain that comes, softens the frozen particles, the moisture 
mixes with the manure and the juices of the fertilizer nm 
down hill because they cannot enter the ground which is still 
frozen, so I would like to s^y a word in behalf of coramercial 
fertilizers. Commercial fertilizers, especially bone dust, blood 
and bone and pulverized sheep manure are tho bast methods of 
fertilizing a lawn, for the simple reason that they possess the 
qualities necessary and they are available at all times of the 
year. After your lawn is thawed out in the spring and the 
grass commences to grow, these commercial fertilizers can be 
applied and they will not wash away, they will wash right in 
and work whore ^^ want them, so I for one advocate the com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

The Chairman— About how much per aero, or quarter acre ? 

Mr. Tiplady — That depends on what you use. If you use 
biood and hone, use about 400 pounds to the acre. 

Mp Toole — Would you recommend a combination of all that 
you have mentioned, or would you be satisfied with the sheep 
manure ? 

Mr, Tiplady — I have much pleasure in recommending the 
pulverized sheep manure. It is a mechanical fertilizer in tho 
first place, consequently I recommend that. But I have an 
idea that tho lawn likes change, as we do, about every four or 
six years, and I would suggest uain^ blood and bone a few 
years, just changing off to another equally good commercial 
fertilizer. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

IDEALS IN HORTIOULTUEE. 

Prof. E. P. Sandsten, University of Wisconsin. 

It ia refreshing to turn away, if for a few momentfi only, 
from the conquest and worship of the Almighty Dollar, to the 
contemplation of Nature and her many children. We have 
developed into a nation of gold worshippers and in ©very prov- 
ince of enterprise and labor the desire for wealth is so over- 
inastering as to silence our higher aspirations and feelings. 
Even horticulture, which ia generally looked upon as an ideal 
occupation is becoming contaminated with the same evil, and 
so my plea to-night is not for commercialism in horticulture, 
but for ideals in horticulture, the same ideals that have in- 
spired our artists and idealists, ideals which are to stand for 
better and happier homes and contented people. If you seek 
wealth for wealth's sake, turn your face from horticulture. 
Try politics, banking, oil, brokerage, mining, "bucket diops" 
or some confidence game Horticulture will give you an hon- 
est living, a decent burial, and a sweet memory to your re- 
maining friends. It will give you besides these, the blessings 
of an out-door life, health and long life. Yon wdll not have 
to eat crackers and milk for your morning, noon and evening 
meal, nor need you walk the dewy grass before breakfast for 
your stomach's sake. You will have no occasion to endow 
libraries bo as not to die rich. You will not Se asked to dine 
with kings, nor sit at the, table with monkeys. Your life will 
be calm and serene, for it will be a life for study, surprises 
and rest. Your mind will not bs continually rent by worries 
about your business, the fall and rise of stock and securities, 
nor will thieves be tempted to break in and steal your treas- 
ures. 

That horticnltnre is an ideal occupation for man, as well 
as: woman, is attested to by the fact that it waa the first work 
given the race by the Creator, and horticulturists today are 
as eager as ever to eat of the tree of knowledge, a fact, which 
would indicate that horticulture and thinking are closely as- 
sociated. There are such things as combining business with 
pleasure, and when this is legitimately done, we have the ideal, 
as well as the profitable aide satisfied. The signs of the times 
seem to indicate that horticulture in its broadest sense is be- 
4— Hort. 
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coming more and more an occupation for all classes of people. 
Modern journalism is doing pioneer and missionary work in 
tbis direction, and it is aurpriaing indeed, that during the 
last three or four years a number of very high grade publica- 
tions have been started, extolling tte pleasures and beauties of 
outdoor life, as work beneficial to the city, aa well as the urban 
dweller. We may confidently expect that through the influ- 
ence of these publications, many city converla will be made 
lo horticulture and that horticulture itself will enter upon a 
broader and higher plane. 

The artistic or the ornamental side of horticulture has suf- 
fered in America and we are just banning to awaken to the 
value of decorative horticulture. In the past we have been 
too absorbed in the pioneer life incident to the development of 
n new country. We have been pre-occupied in the establish- 
ment of homes and farms and have had little time to think 
or to act upon any feeling or aspiration, which we may have 
had to make a home more attractive and hospitable. But we 
have reached a time in our national existence where this 
phase of our development must be emphasized. Blessed with 
an abundance of land and resources to develop the same, there 
i- no reason why every city and vill^e in our land should 
not have ample parks and play grounds. There is no reason 
Tvhy the city streets need to be narrow and crowded, nor the 
back yards the depository for everything that is useless and 
unsightly. It is hard to understand why the builders of cit- 
ies and of towns should have been so blind to the future in- 
terests of the inhabitants as to lay out narrow streets and 
crowded squares, when land is cheap and abundant. Then, 
too, it is difficult to understand why cities have not long ago 
appropriated larger areas for the development of extensive 
Ijark systems. In large, populous centers, the acquisition of 
land is becoming more and more difBcult and expensive, if not 
impossible, but in our smaller cities, cities like Baraboo, where 
land is still cheap, the city should not delay in acquiring suffi- 
cient areas for parks and play grounds to serve for genera- 
tions to come. It will never be any easier and cheaper than 
row, and if any one of you wish to build a monument to your 
memory, I know of no better way than to donate a section 
of land to your city for park purposes. Such a monument 
will be more enduring and more beneficial to the future in- 
habitants than the endowment of a library or a public institu- 
tion of learning. We are a missionary people— we are willing 
and anxious to spend millions of dollars for the conversion 
of supposed heathen in foreign lands, but we often forget that 
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charity begins at home. There are millions of children and 
grown people in, the crowded tenement houflea in our Iwrge 
cities who have never tasted the real pleasures of out-of-door 
life. Crimes of all kinds and degrees flourish in the crowded 
cities and what else could we expect — there is nothing for 
the mind to do but to brood over their own conditions. Give 
them a chance to get acquainted with nature, with trees and 
fi.owers, and a new vista of Jife will suddenly be open to thein. 
To alleviate and better conditions like these is real missionary 
work. 

I would not have you understand that it is the city dwellerfl 
alone who neglect planting fruits and flowers. As a rule, the 
fanner is one of the last to provide his family with a liberal 
supply of fruit and flowers. It is not an unconun'on sight to 
see farmers purchasing vegetables and fruits on the city mar- 
ket 

There is a great deal in the saying that we live to eat. Eat- 
ing, indeed, should constitute one of the pleasures of life, and 
the farmer of all persons is the one who has the right to enjoy 
the fruits of his fields and iiis gardens. It is true that a 
large proportion of our farms have fruit trees planted on 
them, but this planting is often due to no special desire on 
the part of the farmer himself, but rather to the persistent 
eifort of the ever present nursery agent. And for fiiis work 
he is entitled to a great amount of credit. 

The horticultural work on the farm ia generally delegated 
to the women of the family, as if it did not require any hard 
work It is true that gardening ordinarily requires less phy- 
sical labor than general fanning, hut it is also true that it 
requires more brains, and for this reason I should judge, if 
for no other, it is delegated to the gentler sex. If the same 
amount of work were expended on an acre of orchard as is 
expended on an acre of com, the profit from the orchard 
would be ten-fold that of the com. 

There is need of a decided awakening among farmers to the 
proper appreciation of things beautiful. There would be 
fewer young men and young women leave the farm if the farm 
surroundings were what they ought to be. The early impres- 
sions are the most lasting, and if the children be taught to 
appreciate and love flowers and trees- and their nature, it 
would furnish a source of inspiration and knowledge, which ia 
now so often la<^ing. You can hardly blame the young man 
- for leaving the old homestead after years of hard work, with- 
out prospect for any enjoyments or home attractions. There 
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must be tupe on the farm for reweation and for ikte ^Joyment 
of such pleasure as a farm can afiord. The farm must ofier 
something else than drudgery if it is going to attract and hold 
the future generation to the soil. 

When we consider that a lily has to spin and toil, even if 
Solomon said that they did not, when it has its trials and 
tribulations, it has to search for its food, or it baa to suffer 
for lack of water, or sunshine, oi" for any di the conditions 
which are essential or beneficial, that its suffering, thou^ we 
cannot measure it, must be perhaps as keen and as great aa 
that of an animal, I am not to ai^e whether liiey are intelli- 
gent; they may have an intelligence, although lower than ours, 
or lower than animals, but I want to impress you with the 
fact that the difference between animals and plants ia not as 
great as we suppose it is, and the very fact that animals and 
plants are so closely related should encourage horticulturists 
and all lovers of Nature to get better acquainted with them. 



CIVIC IMPROVEMENT. 
E. T. Mische, Park Superintendent, Madison, Wis. 

Parks and their attributes as a phase of city improvement 
will be tile subject under discussion in the following remarks. 

Every peaceful community is normally governed and regu- 
lated by laws. Under these laws it becomes the (rffiee of a 
ecmmiial government to not only serve the interests of Jbe 
individuals composing the community by policing, constructing 
streets and similar necessities which become apparent at an 
early stage of its life but an individual may reasonably expect 
that the townsJiip may properly provide such means for pro- 
tection and enjoyment as a wise diaburacraent of public ivnda 
will permit. 

Granted that thia premise is correct let us inquire into the 
needs of a city. 

Parks, their related properties and recreation areas In cities 
are necessary to facilitate traffic, offer wholesome and edifying 
means of exercise for the general populace and alleviate the 
causes which result in the needs of maintaining penal and char- ■ 
nable institutions. 
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Lal^ cities require parks &8 a neceseary component in bus- 
taiuing their wholegome vitality., They are not necessary for 
such purposes to a village when suitable, quiet and pleasant 
Outdoor retreats are ever present and to be found in abundant 
degree within a few minutes journey from the center of the vil- 
Isge. But their advantages are 8elf apparent and desirable. 
Their possession by the public for ita own free right of use 
facilitates the perpetual preservation of characteristic, beauti- 
ful and valuable natural features of the locality. If a city can 
afford it there are many and excellent reaAOOft why its wants 
should be supplied. , 

On the assumption that a city can afford and wants parka 
or that it has been demonstrated to be a wise financial policy 
to foster it« scenic treasures what are the possibilities ? 

Every locality has interesting and peculiarly individualistic 
natural distinctions; some have a lake or river shore, others a 
specially clioice flora or geological formation and practically 
all have a topography suited to be accented and developed with 
niarked aesthetic advantage. Given any one or several in com- 
bination of these advantages the framework of an excellent - 
park possession exists. Unite such circumstances with the im- 
provement of connection links of passageways be they c»untry 
lanes — and how beautiful they arel of village streets with 
its ordinarily commodious home grounds surrounding each resi- 
dence, a building limit whereby tho tree lined streets appears 
pleasantly spacious and there again one of the main essentials 
in a system of park holding exists. 

Every city has its public building such as town hall and 
schools; contemplate what a dignified grouping these would 
compose if they flanked a liberal open space to be used as a 
park or common 1 

A city's needs is a progressively increasing one. As it grows 
its park needs increase. A city may be extravagant in the dis- 
bursement of. its funds for park purposes by acquiring land 
too far ahead of its needs thus losing more in interest charges 
than would offset the added cost of the same area at a later pe- 
riod. It may likewise delay so long as to require a heavy 
penalty being paid for the delay with tho added disadvantage 
that the property acquired will be smaller than needed or that 
essential parts of it are virtually impossible of acquirement. 
But the probability of such occurrence in village life are so re- 
mote as to be virtually non-extant. 

It rwnains, however, that every city or village can afford 
something more in public open areas than roads and streets. 
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AVtether it posseasee them remains for the comjnimity to de- 
termine. Every public work is an unmistakable reflection of 
the eoinmunities Jife, aims and character. Let it be «npha- 
sized that it is unmistakable. Observe its streets, public and 
private architecture and general upkeep of its homes and pub- 
lic properties. If there is poverty or slovenliness in its people 
it will he evident in the streeta and homes ; sham at Lome will 
show itself in public construction work; infcpJligence, orderli- 
ness and human sympathy will indicate itself by refinememt, 
substantiality, dignity and public pride in the community. 
Mark you, tbe works of a community are a very good indica- 
tion of the individuals compoaing the community, not what 
these individuals would have the general public believe them 
to be. 

The innate human fibre composing the fabric of normal 
American citizenship and American community life responds 
feelingly to a display of beauty. And if so be it, why, it may 
be asked is not the wealth of loveliness abounding throughout 
the State more generally known and fostered. 

Wisconsin is an Klysium of loveliness containing myriads of 
lakes with water wonderfully pure and wholesome, streaked 
with rivulets eoursing through banks of greenery. Exceed- 
ingly intereeting in general surface conformation and marsh, 
d^e and upland scenery and as a whole composing a landscape 
of wondroua beauty it is deplorably unfamiliar to most Ameri- 
cans. To those privileged to cnpy and reside amid this beauty 
the query is : what is Ireing done to protect it from defilement 
and preserve i' for future generations? Following in the wake 
of human settlement there is a destruction of scenery certain, 
inevitable, and necessary according to our present day mcded 
of life and manners of civilization. In conserving and foster- 
ing beauty it is to be borne in mind that every locality has a 
peculiar distinctiveness in eomethii^ native. To select the es- 
sence, the type species of such possessions, and adapt it to with- 
stand the strife continuously operating toward change and 
cause it to serve the needs and desires of the commmiity eco- 
nomically, thoroughly and satisfactorily is the primary motive 
in the establishment oi outdoor areas notable for their excel- 
knee and valuable scenery. 
Selection of areas: 

In the selection of areas there should be as little duplication 
of the same types as possible. Each area should have individ- 
uality when developed. Size alone does not necessarily indi- 
cate merit, indeed it is often possible to develop a more valu- 
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able park on one hundred acres than on one twice that size, 
likewiee wa;ite land is frequently better, adapted to park 
development than more expensive property. 

Parks and related axeas should be selected with a view of 
their development ; a charming woodland when made accessible 
by suitable approaches and usable by necessary conveniences 
ntay be, decidedly commonplace whereas a slight extension of 
another location at the time decidedly tam« and uninteresting 
in comparison may be stupendously more valuable as park prop- 
erty when developed. 

In the selection of sites, the determination of their bound- 
aries and in the preparation of a general scheme of develop- 
ment the best procurable advice should be enlisted if the n^t 
returns shall be at aJJ commensurate with the possibilities. 

The proposed development should fit the ground. 

It is well to bear in mind that parks are scenic grounds and 
to make that scenery conveniently and agreeably accessible, 
construction work is necessary. But in a naturalistic domain 
drives and walks are at best necessary evils and their localities 
are, therefore, of extreme importance if with age the parks 
are to increase in value. 

During the past quarter of a century wonderful progre;* 
has been made in park development and yet there is a deal to 
be desired in park constniclion. Auy public undertaking in- 
volves the exercise of business methods and when applied to 
parks — primarily works of art — it requires unuaual talent to 
rc-alize when for art's sake a given expenditure is worth while 
or imperative and when and where an aesthetic sacrifice may 
best be made to reconcile the project with the business phase 
of the problem. 

When it is recalled that the determining officials of park 
projects are usually active, successful business men it is easily 
conceivable that the work may easily assume complexity. They 
have, usually good practical business judgment, a good imagi- 
nation, broad sympathies, forceful will and admirable intuition. 
Altogether they are excellent judges of market values in com- 
mercial commodities or problems. Tet it not infrequently 
happens that in park work their judgment is faulty since they 
are prone to judging too much on immediate results or on the 
effect produced for and on the present populace. An error 
of that sort may lead toward serious complications calling in 
its last stages for radical and difficult readjustments. 

Id park work the motives of many parts of a design are not 
apparent for a considerable period after the work is apparently 
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finished. Some provisions aa aeen alone present no specially 
dominant appeal but are included for their g^ieral relation 
witli other parts. Although poeaeasing great ultimate value 
as a whole a business man is oft«n led to ignore or with slight 
consideration brush aside by his decisions such features of ex- 
treme potential value because to such a mind it is vaguely op 
not at all apparent at the time. 

How to acquire. 

The method of acquirement of property may be by an ap- 
jiointive bodv with power of trustee thereby enabling it to ac- 
cept gifts and administer affairs in the public's behalf. In 
the personnel of such a body will largely rest the success of the 
project. The capacity of its iiLerabers toi reconcile conflicting 
interests, to act with a forethought and judgment that time 
stamps with approval, to pw^restf, create and add momentum 
in its course requires persistent application during a long 
series of years if any material advances are to be made. There 
will eiievitably be losses, failures, wastes and other irritating 
drawbacks but in the end the result will be accomplished if 
only a single individual assumes the initiative and is supported 
in his acts by a community who really want what such an agent 
endeavors to secure. 

But this has reference specifically to a thorough-going, ad- 
vancing park development. The policy of park improvements 
may start very modestly. Every locality haa suitable areas of 
largo potential park value. In the ordinary course a town 
provides and maintains streets and ways because its business 
interests demand them or the owners of land deeire them lo- 
cated to best Buie their individual holdings or by virtue of a 
simple rectilineal system of subdivision the titles of respective 
lots are more easily described and recorded. That it is fre- 
qnently possible to increase the value of individual owners' 
property while adjusting coiniiiiunication ways with nearby 
scenic areas is not so generally appreciated as it may bo 
Where it is the town needs to incur no additional expense for 
park drives over what it otherwise would if parks did not ex- 
ist. Such a circnmst-ance may be specifically pointed out in 
this convention city. Traverse Second Ave. to the river and 
a roadway is encountered which with proper attentions of a 
comparatively minor sort in the vegetation and grading would 
secure an excellent park drive. Or endeavor to gain access to 
some of the riparian views of the Baraboo River and it is 
learned that a specially handsome aspect is inaccessible by rea- 
son of private property intercepting the route or a detour 
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through circuitous and ordinary village streets becomes neces- 
Bftry and thereby detracts from, or totally loses the -park ad- 
vantage*. 

Or endeavor to mount the eminence just nortii of the busi- 
ness center of the village from whence a highly valuable and 
excellent outlook over the town toward Devils Lake and upon 
tlie lovely panorama is to be gained and note the awkward and 
ateep ascent of the approach road. That hill top made con- 
veniently and pleasurably accessible 13 of isuch aesthetic value 
to Baraboo that only wonderment can be expressed as to how the 
town could 30 long afEord to neglect its opportunities. Again, 
a nearby geological formation of particularly interesting 
beauty is the mecca of many pilgrimagea by studenta and lovers 
of the beautiful everywhere. To design a pleasure drive con- 
nection between Devils Lake and Baraboo is essential to the 
full appreciation and proper utilization of the scenic possibil- 
ities of this locality. 

Caution ia desirable in initiating park projects. There ia 
danger of attempting too much at the start or in being ill ad- 
vised. If the scenic assets of a community are to be utilized, 
their posseeaion neally appreciated and made useful it will 
bfc an incentive to greater subsequent exertions for extensions. 

It is desirable to gain general support in a project of this 
sort and to this end a general subscription list is of value. 
Touch a man's pocketbook and you have his attention. Con- 
tinue to do so annually and you have his interest and with 
that it requires but a proper administration in the economical 
conduction of the work and the result secured therefore to turn 
such an one to an influential and needed supporter. See to 
it that subscribers are well informed as to the progress and de- 
tails of the work, stimulate each one to share in the expense 
according to a proportionate capacity, enable each one to sat- 
isfy himself that there is a close and satisfactory accountabil- 
ity of receipts and disbursements and the work conducted 
judicioiusly and economically and the means of support will 
be forthcoming in any live intelligent community. 

As an incentive to a general civic pride, a wholesome pub- 
lic sentiment, progress! veneae and a stimulant to procuring 
pleaauro in life this mode has been amply demonstrated a^ bo 
ing practicable and successful. 

It is well to bear in mind that the way to got started is to 
start To debate too long on pros and cons consumes energies 
without result Do something and in tho course of your activi- 
ties allies will appear to assist by their counsel, means and 
other nc<vpsiti<s. 
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If no other more important operation can be undertaken, 
let everyone start and plant lahrubs and trees on their home 
grounds or make a sample of a block. Display the effort for 
improvement and it will be the cause for promptings and di- 
rections toward what ia proper. 

There is opportunity for each individual to exert himself 
be it ever so humble. If the desire for improvement is really 
sincere and general the public activities may be conducted by 
a special body. 

DISCUSSION. 

The Secretary — I wanted to add two or three thoughts on 
Mr. Mische's paper. One was the question as to when is the 
proper time to select park areas. Baraboo has little or no 
park area, no public grounds that I know of. It is time for 
you to start at park work? You have no public grounds, do 
you warU public grounds, do you expect to be of duch a size 
that you wiU need them. Of course in a village or small city ' 
pleasure grounds and the country are right near at hand. This" 
is a question you should ask yourselves at this time; Are you 
ready, and if you are, all the other things will come. And in 
that connection I wish' I might have permission to say a few 
words about Madison's system of parks. I cannot do justice 
to so large a subject, and yet I think tlie conditions in Bara- 
boo and many other cities are similar to those in Madison 
fifteen years ago Fifteen years ago there were no public 
grounds in Madison, with the exception of the capitol grounds, 
and a deserted cemetery called Orton Park. At the present 
time we have thirty miles of drives and about 200 acres of 
park grounds and playgrounds which requires the smn of about 
$14,000 a year to support, and it has required the expenditure 
of about $170,000, Now, I might outline that briefly to show 
you how it b^an. It b^an by the extension of the Univer- 
sity drive across marshy land to some country roads beyond. 
That was certainly a modest beginning. I think I could say 
here now, and I may perhaps repeat it, that the park system 
and the dtive system are due very largely, if not wholly to 
the energy and the unceasing work of «ne man. We have just 
one man there who started that thing and carried it through 
in spite of every form of opposition. If you are going to ac- 
complish anytbing in Baraboo you have got to find one man to 
make the start, who is willing to give his time and money and 
energy to carry that through. We have tbat man in Mr, John 
M. Olin, and Madison owes him a debt it never can repay. 
He saw the possibilities of an extension of this drive, he eolic- 
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ited subscriptions of $5, got a few subscriptions and tbe work 
was extended slightly, by degrees. Nothing was done by the 
city of Madison, everything was done by public subscription. 
Fortunately the beginning was at the time of the bicycle craze. 
Everybody who had a bicycle and who was interested in good 
bicycle roads gar© $5, and people who bad carriages gave $6 
more. Mr. Oiin gets everything be wants and now we are get- 
ting our contributions in $10,000 chunks. The most impor- 
tant work is the development of park areas, not from valuable 
land, but from waste land We are creating our parks along 
tho sloughs aroimd the lakes; they have been an eye sore and 
a nuisance so the ^ore rights are secured at a comparatively 
small sum, and a dredging company is hired to dredge and fill 
in that area and several parks have already been created and 
other parks will follow. 

This will probably not be of special interest to you, except 
it in one sense applies to your city. There was a timie 
when we had nothing; now we have a great deal. If there 
had been no one to start, if one man had not said, "This 
thing can be done and it shall be done," we would have been 
parkless today, and we have the finest park system and the 
finest drive system of any city in the northwest of its size, and 
it would gladden Mr. Tiplady's heart to be in one of our 
Madison parka and find that all of the planting in that park 
i"- of native plants; there is not an exotic in that park, and 
nearly all tiie planting on our driveways is of native plants. 
And there is a river connecting the two l^es on which Madi- 
son is situated that had been practically a dumping ground for 
fifty years until it was an eye sore,- — whenever the citizens of 
Madison passed out of the city on tbe railroad they shut their 
eyes — eighty thousand dollars has been expended in dredging 
and parking it until it ia now a beautiful part of our park 
system. All these things can be accomplished in proportion 
in Baraboo or any other city of the state; if the people of the 
city will it, there is no question about money. There is plenty 
of money in Baraboo, as there is in every other city if you go 
8-t it right and get it. 

Mr, McFetridge — Mr. Mische in his paper calls tho atten- 
tion of the citizens of Baraboo to tbe fact that we have not 
made much of our natural possibilities; I think we ought to 
take that into consaderation Of course it is quite a criticism, 
but I think wc ought to receive it with good grace. I think 
he is quite right in saying what he has. It is not altogether 
due, this not making enough of our natural possibilities, it 
is not due to us today perhaps so much as to those who origin- 
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ally laid out the town. Of course that waa done many years 
ago, it cannot now be helped. It has often been a great source 
of wonderment to me why, in laying out towns the sutreyorB, 
or men in eliarge should pay bo little attention to the natural 
foaturee. We have, for instance, our river heie which is called 
the Baraboo river, and which is the one main and largest feat- 
ure of the city, and with reference to it there have been nrt 
plans laid out, as the paper very well calls attention to. I 
think at this time I should like to bring before the people iit 
connection with this paper the possibilitien in this direction. 

Now, we have had some little talk, the papers have had 
more or less to say about a Baraboo City Park. It seennt to 
me in our conception of a city park we ought not to begin in 
a very small way. I had some time ago a long talk and a long 
walk with Mr. Olin, down on one side of the river and back on 
the other side, and he showed me very conclusively why we 
ought to, if we ever do anything about the matter, take in the 
entire river system and not content ouraelvcs by laying out a 
little square plat of ground somewhere and doing a little 
meager park work somewhere and not large enough in its con- 
ception, Now, by laying out the entire river system in a broad 
Way, we need not spend any large sum of money to b^n with, 
but by obtaining all of it we can gradually, aa years go an, 
bring the thing into a high state of cultivation and it seeme 
U- me it would bs of a very great value, not only ti>__the city, 
but to all the people. 

Mr. Toole — Those who live oiitaide of the corporation should 
be interested in all that goes on in Baraboo, and certainly 
there is no place that I know of where it would seem as though 
the spirit of reciprocity were stronger between those of the 
country and city than has been here manifested in the exten- 
sion of the city streets; the city and the country have united 
in the work of the improvement We ace the influence of the 
city reflected, as mentioned today, in the lawn mowers and 
the apDcarance of the farm lavras and it seems as though it 
were not out of place for those outside to feci an interest in 
tile city and express an opinion about it, and for years many 
of us have looked on and wondered when Baraboo would have 
a park, because I think it would reach way back to the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant when a park was first talked of, yet 
the opportunities have been clos<'d the section which was looked 
on for a park was finally divided up into city lota, and that 
dividing up into city lota and acre property is going on bo 
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rapidly that we are coming I think very near to the close of 
opportunities in Baraboo for anything in the way of a park 
that will be imiversally accessible, so that in the course of not 
many years you will have to have a tark so far out that you 
will have to drive to it. I hope that, some action will be taken 
and that the people of Baraboo will be wakened up to the pre- 
sent opportunities and the possibility of losing those opjfortum- 
ties. I do not see why a very few might not get together, 
call themselvee a park association, say what they will subscribe 
simply for a nucleus to draw others ia and . increase the size 
of the association, more clearly define its intention and more 
nearly look up its opportunities. There you will have a be- 
ginning, and I think in that little gathering of .people somebody, 
periiaps not a John Olin will develop, but several perhaps 
will be brought forward who will push the work and it will 
not be very long before you will see means in sight for securing 
your grounds. We have beautiful drives in all directions, so 
that if the roads are in condition at all to drive on t£'e outing 
is pleasant, and yet after all, if we get the 10,000 city which 
we hope for, there will always bo the time when there will be 
need of iwmething near by that you will not be obliged to take 
long drives to eni'oy the beauties of nature. 

Following this discussion Mr. Wm. McFetridge of Baraboo 
spoke at length of the proposed State Park at Devils Lake. 

The Secretary then offered the following resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted. 

KESOLUTIONS. 

WiiEKBAB, There is a movement now on foot to induce the 
State of Wisconsin to establish and maintain a State Park at 
Devil's Lake, and 

Whekeas, The project to preserve for all time this beautiful 
region, now threatened by destruction, appears a commendable 
one which should receive the support of every citizen of our 
state, and 

Wheeeas, From a Horticultural standpoint, the preservation 
of the region is particularly desirable, since it includes and 
primarily is for the protection of the flora and for its increase 
and development. 

Be it Resolved, that the State Horticultural Society this 
day assembled, unanimously declares itself in favor of the 
said project and endorses it, and 
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Be it Turther Eeaolved, that this society recommends that 
the next session of the legislature appropriate a sum sufficient 
to purchase and set aside this region to be used and maintained 
as a State Park, subject to the state laws, and open to the use 
and enjoyment of the people of the state, for this generation 
and for the generations to come. 

Earaboo, Wisconsin, August 29, 1906. 



TEAKSAOTIONS SUMMER MEETING. 
Baraboo, Wis., Aug 2&, 1906. 

The following amendment to Art. V of the Constitution was 
adopted : 

The members from the several congressional districts shall 
be chosen by the del^ates of their respective county and local 
societies, present at the annual meting of this society; or in 
ease of the absence of delegates from such societies or in case 
of failure to elect, such members shall he choeen from among 
the members of this society present from such districts. But 
if. any district is not represented, the vacancy shall be filled by 
vote of the members of this society present at the annual meet- 
ing. 

On motion of the Secretary, the following were made hon- 
orary annual members of the Society: Hon. E. G. Marriott, 
Mayor of Baraboo, Mrs. J. E. English of Barahoo, Mr. A. B. 
Stout of Baraboo and Mr, Wm. McFetridge of Barahoo, 

On motion of Mr. Toole, a vote of thanks was extended to 
the Chora! Union of Baraboo for music furnished at the even- 
ing session. 

Adjourned. 
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Baraboo, Aug. 29, 1906, 9: a. m. 
Invocation. 

Words of Welcome, Hon. E. G. Marriott, Major of Earaboo. 
Xative Ferns, William Toole, Earaboo. 
Some Native Flowers Worthy of Cultivation, Dr. E. Ever- 
ett, Madison. 

2 :00 p. m. 

All the Native Shrubs Worth Planting, John Tiplady, Lake 
Geneva. 

Native Vines for Shade and Ornament, W. A. Toole, Eara- 
boo, 

Native Aquatics, Wm. Longland, Lake Geneva, 
Native Edible Fungi, Mis. J. E. English, Earaboo 
Lawns and Surroundings, Franklin JobniSon, Earaboo. 
Practical Botany, Prof. A. B. Stout, Earaboo. 

Evening. 

Address, Prof. Sandsteu, Univereity of Wis. 

Civic' Improvement, E. T, Mische, Park Supt,, Madison. 

PEEMIDM LIST. 

Oarden Flowers. 

1st. 2d. 

Best display Comet Asters ; $1 00 $0 50 

Best display Branching Asters 1 00 50 

Best display Dwarf Asters ., 1 00 50 

~ " ' ' Asters in extent and variety. ... 3 00 1 00 

■ Single Dahlias 1 00 50 

i display Double or Show Dahlias 1 00 50 

Best display Cactus Dahlias 1 00 50 

Best display Perennial Gaillardias 1 00 50 

Best display Gladioli 1 00 50 

Best display Perennial Phlox 1 00 50 

Best display Pansies 1 00 50 

Best display Stocks 1 00 50 

Best display Sweet Peas 1 00 50 

Best display Single Petunias 1 00 50 

Best display Double Petunias 1 00 50 

Best display Verbenas 1 00 50 
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Best display Cosmos 1 00 50 

Best display Garden Flowers not enumerated 

in above list 1 00 50 

Best, most artistically arranged houquet of Gar- 
den Flowers 1 00 50 

Potted Plants. 
For Amateurs Only. 

Best Fuchsia 1 00 50 

Best Rex Begonia 1 00 50 

Best Tuberous B^onia 1 00 50 

Best Begonia other than above 1 00 50 

Best Gloxinia 1 00 50 

liest Sword Fern 1 00 50 

Best Fern other than above 1 00 50 

Best Asparagus Plumosus 1 00 50 

Beat Asparagus Sprengeri 1 -00 50 

Best display Geraniums 1 00 60 

Best display Coleus 1 00 50 

Best collection Potted Plants 1 00 50 

Wild Flowe>rs. 

Best display Golden Kod 1 00 50 

Best display Asters (native) 1 00 50 

Best display Native Ferns 2 00 1 00 

Best, most artistically arranged bouquet of 

Wild Flowers 1 00 50 

Best display Ornamental Wild Fruits 1 00 50 

Best display Native Fungi 2 00 1 00 

Best collection of Wild Flowers in arrangement 
and variety; the different varieties to be 

shown separately 3 00 2 00 

Sweepstakes to be awarded to the exhibitor re- 
ceiving the largest number of first premiums 3 00 

Fruits. 

Apples. 

Best plate Astrachan 1 00 50 

Best plate Early Harvest 1 00 50 

Best plate Early Joe 1 00 50 

Best plate Oldenburg 1 00 50 

Best plate Tetofsbi 1 00 50 

Best plate Transpartot 1 00 
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Plums. 
Any variety named in Society Fruit List, 1906 50 25 

Specimens of plums must be ftilly colored and ripe enough 
for culinary usa 

Four apples to be shown for a plate. 

In plums not leas than ten specimens shall be considered a 
plate. 

BEPOET OF COMMITTEE ON AWABD8. 

Your committees appointed to award premiums would re- 
spectfully report the following awards : 

Fruit. 

Apples — Eed Astraehan, Wm. Toole, First Premium. 

Duchess, A. D. I3rown, First Premium. 

Yellow Transparent, A. D. Brown, First Premium. 

Plums — Forest Garden, Wm. Toole, First Premium. 

Quaker, Wm. Toole, First Premium, 

Abundance, Wm. Toole, First Premium. 

Lombard, Wm. Toole, First Premium. 

We also find that Mr. A. D. Brown has made a fine exhibit 
of several other varieties of apples, and among them the Sax- 
onian and Lowland Raspberry, and we would recommend a 
premium of $1.00 for each plate. 

We also find a very fine plate of Peaches exhibited by A. D. • 
Brown for which we would recommend a premiimi of $1.00. 

We also find a very fine collection of Plums by Wm. Toole, 
several varieties not enumerated, in the Reeonmiended Fruit 
List, including 4 plates of seedlings of very good quality. 
L. H. Palmee, 
L. G. Kellooo, 

Committee on Fruit. 

Premiums on Flowers Awarded at Summer Meeting, 1906. 

Comet Asters, William Toole, 1st. 

Branching Asters, Mary Sansum, 1st; William Toole, 2nd. 
Dwarf Asters, Mary Sansum, 1st 

Asters, extent and varieties, Mary Sansum, 1st; William 
Toole, 2nd. 

Double Dahlias, Mrs. L Helm, 1st; Mrs. Frank Berkley, 
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Gladioli, William Toole, 1st; Mrs. Helm, 2iid. 
Perennial Phlox, Mrs. Helm, 1st. 
Fausies, William Toole, lat ; Mrs. Berkley, 2nd. 
Stocks, William Toole, lat; Mary Sansum, 2nd, 
Sweet Peas, Mrs, Wilbur Cowles, Ist. 
Verbenaa, Mary Sansum, lat; Mrs, Arnott, 2nd. 
Cosmos, William Toole, 1st, 

GardMi flowers uniiamed, Mary Sansuml, lat; Mrs. Arnott, 
2nd. 

Boquet Garden Flowers, Mrs, Arnott, 1st; Mrs. Helm, 2nd. 

Potted Plants. 

Fusdiia, Mrs Arnott, 1st, 

Tuberous Begonia, Mrs. Arnott, 1st, 

Begonia any other variety, Mrs. Arnott, 1st. 

Asparagus Plumosus, Mrs, Berkley, 1st; Mrs. Cowles, 2(id. 

Aaparagua Sperengeri, Mra, Berkley, Ist. 

Display Geraniums, Mrs. Arnott, let. 

Pot plants, collection, Mrs. Anjott, 1st. 

Wild Flowers. 

Grolden Rod, Mrs. Cowles, 1st. 

Collection wild flowers, Kuby Berkley, 1st; Mrs. Helm, 2nd. 

Sweepstakes, Mrs. Arnott, 1st. 

Extra. 

Native Fungi, Ispecial mention, Mrs, English. 
Ornamental Wild FruitSj^ Mrs. Cowles, 1st. 
Display Garden Flowers, Mrs. Helm, lat; Mary Sansum, 
2nd. 

W. J. MOYLE, 

Axel. Johnson, 

Conumittee on Flowers. 
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TUESDAY— EVENING SESSION. 

Madison, Wis., Feby. 5, 1907. 
The meeting was called to order in Guild Hall at 7 :30 p. m. 
President T. E. Loope in the chair. 



REPORT OF SECRETARY ORANEFIELD. 

The year 1906 will be noted in history as one of unexampled 
prosperity in the commercial and industrial ■world. In the an- 
nals of our Society we may also write 1906 as a banner year. 
Our work has progressed along the lines laid out at the begin- 
ning o£ the year without serious interruption. Our member- 
ship has increased to a very gratifying extent and better than 
all else our influence for good is being felt and recognized 
throughout the state and the United States. 

Our constitution declares that the object of our Society shall 
be "the advancement of the art and science of horticulture 
throughout the state," Liberally construed this may mean dis- 
semination of information in all the branches of horticulture 
to all the people of the state ; the testing of new fruits, flowers 
and vegetables ; a search for better varieties of these ; assimilat- 
ing and bringing directly to the attention of the peopla the work 
of our own and other experiment stations ; a study of the best 
methods of marketing the products of the orchard and garden. 

In many of these we have fulfilled our obligations. We give 
of the best we have to all who will read in our reports and bul- 
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letins; we have planted and' maintained trial orchards in north- 
ern Wisconsin and in many other ways "advanced the art and 
science of horticulture throughout the state." 

In brief we are doing things I Not to talk, not to promise, 
but to do things is the supreme test of usefulness in an individ- 
ual or association. This is expressed in a common phrase 
"make good." 

As members of the State Horticultural Society of Wisconsin 
we may he pardoned for a comfortable feeling of pride and sat- 
isfaction when reviewing the work of. the past year and say w© 
have "made good," Descending now from these flights of con- 
gratulation to actual details I present herewith an outline of 
the work for the past year. 

MEMBEBSniP. 

The membership has increased from 350, the date o£ my last 
report, to 525, or an increase of 50 per cent. A very large pro- 
portion of the new members are business or professional men, 
a very gratifying sign as it shows our work to be broad enough 
to attract amateurs as well as professionals. The very remark- 
able book offers to new members authorized by the executive 
committee has helped materially to increase the membership. 
The interest manifested by many of the older members has also 
helped materially to increase the list. 

Thirty-two memberships lapsed during the year. The mem- 
bership roll is revised every two months when all in arrears 
are dropped. Before doing this, however, three notices are sent 
at intervals of two weeks. 

The life membership list has grown to the extent of twenty- 
two names, making a total of eighty-two life members. It has 
been the policy of your secretary to get life memberships when- 
ever possible in preference to annual believing that sudi a 
course tends to strengthen the Society. 

SUMMER MEETING. 

The summer meeting at Baraboo compared favorably with 
the summer sessions of past years. 

STATE FAIR EXHIBIT. 

The exhibit of the society at the State Fair attracted more 
than the usual amount of attention and the success of that ex- 
hibit would seem to warrant making it an annual e\'cnt. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 



The material for the annual report was in the hands of the 
state printer early in March but in spito of coaxing and threats 
it was not delivered until late in Maj. The distribution of the • 
3,500 copies allotted by the state law has been accotoplished 
through the means outlined last year, viz. : to members and local 
societies, county clerks, agricultural students and individual re- 
quests. Copies have been forwarded on request to every state, 
to England, China and Australia. Nothing marks more clearly 
the progress of our society along advanced lines than the de- 
mand for our reports. 

Three bulletins have been issued during the year, viz. : No, 8, 
Pruning Orchard Trees, 15 pages, 18 illustrations. 

No. 9, Horticultural Miscellanies No. 1, 10 pages, one illus- 
tration. 

No. 10, Horticultural MiscsUanies No. 2, 11 pages, 3 illustra- 
tions. 

Of each of these a considerable number of copies remain. Of 
all preceding numbers the editions are entirely exhausted. 

PEOCEEDIKOS OP EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Four meetings of the executive committee have been held 
since tlie date of my last report. Three of these during the 
week of our last annual convention week and one at Baraboo 
during the summer meeting. Omitting minor motions and 
roiitine affairs the following represents briefly the proceedings 
of the committee : 

Winter meeting: Amendment to Art. Ill of the constitu- 
tion proposed permitting members of local societies to become 
members of the state society on payment of a fee of 50 cents. 
(This amendment was adopted by the society at the 1907 
winter meeting.) 

Amendment to Art. V of the constitution proposed. (This 
was later referred by the society to the executive committee.) 

Secretary authorized to enter into contract with L. S. Cheney 
of Barron for lease of orchard site. 

Kesolved that the trial orchard committee be a perpetual 
body, the term of service to be three years one new member 
being appointed each year. 

The location of summer meeting left to board of managers. 

Action on amendment to art. V deferred to summer meeting. 

At the summer meeting the hoard resolved to recommend to 
tiie society the adoption of the amendment to art. V as follows : 
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"The meanbers from the several congressional districts shall 
be chosen by the delegates of their respective countj and local 
societies present at the annual meeting of this society or in case 
of the absence of delegates from such societies or in case of fail- 
ure to elect such members shall be chosen from among the mem- 
bers of this society present from such districts. But if any dis- 
trict is not represented, the vacancy shall be filled by vote of the 
members of this society present at the annual meeting." 

Treasurer requested to furnish bond from a bonding com- 
pany, the expense of same to be paid by the society. 

The week following the annual meeting last year a letter was 
received at the secretary's office from a resident of Taylor 
county stating that the Northwestern Nursery and Orchard Oo. 
of St. Joseph, Michigan, was engaged in selling contracts to 
plant orchards in that county and used as an inducement to pur- 
chasers the statement that their company was endorsed by this 
society, and more remarkable still that the society had guaran- 
teed their company against loss to the extent of five thousand 
dollars and many other equally ridiculous but dangerous claims. 
While the attempt to protect people against their own cupidity 
and ignorance is a most discouraging task your secretary felt 
that such an outrageous prostitution of the good name of tJais 
society must not pass unnoticed and the following letter was 
mailed to 470 newspapers in the state, most of which published 
the notice. 

To whom it may concern :— The Wisconsin State Horticul- 
tural Society has given no guarantee to any nursery or orchard 
company of any nature whatsoever. 

Any contracts obtained by means of s\ich representations are 
void and may be revoked. 

Any money paid on such contracts is recoverable by law. 

The agent of any nursery or orchard company who obtains 
contracts by such fraudulent representations commits a crim- 
inal offense and may be punished by due process of law. 

The necessity of these statements arises from the fact that a 
certain nursery or orchard company, operating from outside the 
state, selling fruit trees in acre lots on contract, claims U> hold 
a guarantee from this society to reimburse the company for 
losses, etc. 

This society gives no guarantee of any nature whatsoever to 
any orchard or nursery company or firm, never has done so, 
nor ever will do so. 

One year ago at our annual meeting I was appointed as 
chairman of a committee to investigate the subject of protection 
to bona fide nurserymen against irresponsible jobbers, etc. In 
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the course of my inquiries I addressed a letter to Attorney Gen- 
eral Sturdevant and received the following reply : 

Frederick Cranefield, 

Sec. Wis. Horticultural Society, 
Madison, Wis. 
Dear sir : 

You say that certain nurserymen of this state are deairoua 
of enlisting the aid of this state in having a law enacted which 
will provide that every nursery firm doing business in the state 
be compelled to give bonds or security to insure the fulfillment 
of their contracts and you ask if such a law is feasible. 

This is a question presenting many perplexities and one 
which should have very careful consideration. If such a law 
were made applicable to companies outside of the state, but 
doing business within the state, it would probably be construed 
by the courts as an interference with interstate commerce, which 
is prohibited by the federal constitution. 

It is my opinion that effective legislation of this kind would 
have to be enacted by Congress rather than by the state l^sla- 
ture. 

Yours very truly, 

L. M. Sturdevant. 

Attorney Genea-al. 

From this it will be seen that state legislation cannot be en- 
acted covering the ease. In looking for another solution the fol- 
lowing caxQ6 to my notice. It is taken from a South Dakota 
nursery catalog and by a proper substitution of names it aeema 
to me to be the solution: 



COMMON SENSE 



ABOUT TREES AND NURSERY STOCK. 



It is estimated that not less than $135,000 are taken out of 
this state annually for worthless trees and at criminally high 
prices ; and notwithstanding the work of the State Horticul- 
tural Society, this amount is increasing yearly, with the in- 
creasing ability of the people to buy and pay. 

i:.g™o::b,'GoO'^lc 
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This is surely a great waste and works a great hardship ia 
many individual eases, and there should be a remedy. 

I have been acting aa a committee of the State Society for 
more than a year to try to find and report a remedy ; but have 
reported that I can find no remedial legislation that will stop 
or modify this without acting equally against legitimate inter- 
state commerce, except that there must bo many individual 
cases that can be reached and punished through the courts. 

The best practical remedy is for every planter to become a 

member of the State Horticultural Society. Send $1 to 

, the secretary, and become a member; get 

in touch with horticulture and horticulturists and you are safe. 

Where you now throw away money, labor and time on worth- 
leas or doubtful stock and at actually criminal prices, you will 
be instructed how to properly expend a few dollars and get sat- 
isfactory returns in Orchards, Groves, Fruits and Fowers. 

Prop. Nursery, 

, S. D. 



BOARD OF MANAGERS. 

This board held six meetings during the year for the purpose 
of auditing bills and the transaction of other business. As the 
business of the society increases, the value of such a board be- 
comes more and more apparent. 

So much for the past year ; it has been one of encouragement ; 
the coming year and the future ia bright with hope. We diould 
begin it with the determination to movo forward. Nothing may 
remain at rest on this madly whirling sphere on which we live. 
We must go forward or backward ; we cannot stand still. So it 
must be with our society. We must not only keep up the good 
work we have commenced but we must broaden our field. 

While we feel that we havo accomplished much when the op- 
portunities for horticultural advancement in our state are con- 
sidered, we must admit that we have but just begun. 

Here are a few things that we ought to do : 

1st The maintenance of our present trial orchard work with 
a gradual but limited extension. 

2nd, The establishment of mpdel fruit gardens in connection 
with our orchards or in more accessible places ; for instance 
within the city limits of Wausau, Superior, Barron, Medford, 
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etc. In this way we could create an interest in small fruit cul- 
ture and by suitable signs direct attention to our orchards. 

3rd. A trial ground for seedlings and new varieties of fruit 
either in connection with one of the orchards or separate. 

4th. Public demonstrations in spraying at certain tree-fruit 
centers. Manufacturers and dealers in spray pumps would co- 
operate. I do not think of any other work that, in my opinion, 
would advertise our society as much as this, 

5th. Excursions to the trial orchards at fruiting time. News- 
paper paragraphers tell of people living within sound of Ni- 
agara Falls a life time without having seen it. There are thou- 
sands of people living in Marathon county who have never seen 
tho Wansau trial orchard. We should take them all, by force 
if necessary, to see the results of the ten years' efforts of this 
society in their behalf. The railroads will help. 

6th, Some systematic work in southwest Wisconsin with the 
aim to develop this wonderful apple region. Your secretary 
continues to maintain that there are very few if any regions in 
the IJnited States better adapted to apple culture than portions 
of Grant, Richland, Crawford, Iowa and LaFayette counties. 
From two to six trial orchards should be established in these 
counties on the plan of the Medford orchard. Five acres in 
each planted largely to Wealthy and under the control of the 
society regarding culture, etc., would in a few years become ob- 
ject lessons worth millions to the people of Wisconsin. In ad- 
dition, and no doubt in direct connection with these, old or- 
chards could be leased and renovated. 

Much could also be done by out society to improve the market 
conditions in this region, at present one of the greatest draw- 
backs. 

7th. Continued aid bo local associations which are attempting 
to solve the problem of marketing the products of the orchard 
and garden to the best advantage. 

8th. More attention to aesthetic horticulture, which may in- 
clude : Aid in the formation of village improvement associations 
and furnishing of planting plans prepared by a competent land- 
scape gardener. 

9th. Similar work in connection with the state department 
of education and township governments for the decoration of 
rural school grounds and cemeteries. 

10th. Help the individual no matter whether or not he is a 
member of the society. This is an unlimited field. 

We have here enumerated ten things we ought to do ; there 
are hundreds of others. As the horticultural interests of the 
state develop new lines of work will appear. 
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For maaj weaiy years have we horticulturists listened to 
the never varying stories o£ the live-stock and dairymen to the 
effect that Wisconsin is a live-stock and dairy and tobacco stat^ 
that it is not a fruit state like Michigan and Illinois, etc., until 
we ourselves have almost come to believe it! Wisctmsia does 
not produce as many barrels of applee nor possibly as many 
bushels of strawberries as Illinois and never will aa long as the 
people of this and other states are permitted to believe that con- 
ditions in Wisconsin are not adapted to fruit growing. I am 
well convinced that there is as much land in Wisconsin as in 
Illinois that is adapted to strawberry and apple culture. If we 
cannot grow the same varieties we can grow others that are 
equally as profitable. Wisconsin possesses the opportunities, 
let us take advantage of them. We should not be led astray nor 
permit others to be deceived by the specious argument of oppos- 
ing interests. Wisconsin is now a fruit state and is certain. 
to be a leading fruit stat«. We may easily produce all of the 
summer and fall apples needed in the northwest; our berry 
fields may multiply a thousand fold without creating a surplus 
when the problems of distribution and marketing are solved; 
that great empire north of the 45th parallel left desolate by the 
woodman's axe is being rapidly trimsformed; fields and farms 
appear where there was but recently forests ; here may be grown 
strawberries that ripen in August and Duchess apples that will 
keep until Christmas, Wisconsin is a fruit state. Its future 
as a greater fruit state lies largely with the members of this so- 
ciety. With the wealth of experience behind us, with the 
momentum gained by our fifty years we should now move for- 
ward witii no uncertain step. 



REPORT OF TREASURER. 

L. G. Kellogg, treasurer, in account with the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society. 
1906 Receipts. 

Feb. 6. To balance due society $42T.36 

Feb. 9. To cash from state treasurer 400.00 

Feb. 9. To cash from F. Oranefield 55.00 
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Apr. 5. 
June 7. 
July 9. 
1907. 
Feb. 5. 
Feb. 5. 


WiNTBE MeBTIHO, 

To loan from German National Bank. . . 
To loan from German National Bank . . , 
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. 1,000.00 
500.00 


To cash F. Cranefield, membersbips 

To F. Cranefield, cash miscellaneous . . . 


342.00 

72.27 



Feb. 8.. 

Feb. 
Feb. 8. 
Feb. 8, 
Feb. 8, 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 8. 
Feb. 
Feb. 8. 
Feb. 8. 
Feb. 8, 
Feb. 8. 
Feb. 8, 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 8. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 



Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 10. 



$7,196.63 
Disbursenienta. 

492 By Prof. U. P. Hodrick, exp. winter 

meet $59.25 

493 Mrs, J, D. Treleven, exp. winter meet 4.00 

494 Mrs. L. W. Barnes, exp. winter meet 8.50 

495 Wm. Toole, exp. winter meet 2.20 

496 W- A. Toole, exp. winter meet 1.80 

497 E, J, Coe, exp, winter meet 1.30 

498 M. V. Sperbeck, exp. winter meet. . . 4.10 

499 M. S. Kellogg, exp. winter meet. . . . 2,10 

500 L A. Carpenter, exp. winter meet. . . 3.40 

501 W. J. Moyle, exp. winter meet 4.25 

502 A. H. Keupke, exp. winter meet. . . . 13.70 

503 A. Johnson, exp. winter meet 13.90 

504 M. Crawford, exp, winter meet 24,00 

505 Irving Smith, exp. winter meet..,.' 6.45 

506 T. E, Loope, exp. winter meet 6.90 

507 Eva Loope, exp. winter meet 5.00 

508 W. B. Bussey, exp, winter meet. , , , 4.00 

509 void. 

510 Franklin Johnson, exp, winter meet. 1.50 

511 Gieo. E, Rowe, exp. winter meet. .'. . 20.10 

512 J, J. Menn, exp, winter meet 4.05 

513 D. E. Bingham, exp. winter meet. . . 14,70 

514 M, E. Henry, exp. winter meet 4.60 

515 Donna Dean, services sten 23.65 

516 to 522 inclusive void. 

523 Parsons Prtg. Co., office supplies, , , . 2.75 

524 Univ. Co-op. Co., books 9,60 

525 Park & Saffle Co., office supplies 4.60 

526 Mautz Bros., office supplies 2.25 

527 McMillan Co., books 7.26 

528 Cantwell Prtg. Co., prtg 98.30 

529 T. E. T»ope, salary 50.00 

530 T, E Loope, fniit for winter meet. . 5.00 

531 Geo. P. Gifford, hotel exp 100.00 

532 Geo, P. Gifford, hotel exp . (^.^o|c 
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Feb. 10. 533 H. H. Whetzel, exp. winter meet 49.50 

Feb. 10. 534 F. Oraoiefield, cash for exp. acct 300.00 

Feb. 12. 535 Geo. P. Gifford, hotel exp 5.25 

Feb. 12. 536 W. H. Hancliett, exp. winter meet. . 4.32 

Feb. 12. 537 F. C. Bach, exp. winter meet 13.00 

Feb. 13. 538 T. K Loope, premiums 2.00 

Feb. 13. 539 H. Simon, premiums 15.00 

Feb. 13. 540 A. N. Kelly, premiums 30.00 

Feb. 13. 541 L. H. Palmer, premiums 4.00 

Feb. 13. 542 Wm. Toole, premiums 7.00 

Feb. 13. 543 W. A. Toole, premiums 1.50 

Feb. 13. 544 A. D. Brown, premiums 3.50 

Fd). 13. 545 D. E. Bingham, premiums 6.00 

546 Yoid. 

Feb. 13. 547,0. J. Bumham, premiums 2.00 

Feb. 13. 548 Geo. J. Jeffrey, premiums .50 

Feb. 12. 549 O. A. Hatch, premiums 5.50 

Feb. 20. 550 Miss E. Jacobson, reporting winter 

meet 79.00 

Mar. 1. 551 F. Cranefield, salary, Feb 100.00 

Mar. 6. .552 Est. Timothy Brown, office rent 30.00 

Mar. 6. 553 E. W. Keyes, postage 20.00 

Mar. 27. 554 T. E. I>x>pe, expenses 3.50 

Mar. 27. 655 Donna Dean, sten 24.75 

Mar. 27. 556 Parsons Prtg Co., office supplies. ... - 4.85 

Mar. 27. 557 Albertson & Hobbs, nursery stock. . . 5.16 

Mar. 27. 558 Jennie Pitman, outline maps 2.00 

Mar. 27. 559 James E. Moselefj', books 2.50 

Mar. 27. 560 Webb Pub. Co., premium books 3.34 

Mar. 27. 561 Orange Judd Co., premium books. . . 5.96 

Mar. 27. 562 The Macmillan Co., premium books. . 13.29 

Mar. 27. 563 Park & Saffle, office supplies 4.95 

Apr. 2. 564 F. Cranelield, salary, March 100.00 

Apr. 2. 565 Est. Timothy Brown, office rent 15.00 

Apr. 14. 566 G. L. Pearson, exp. winter meet. . . . 1-50 

Apr. 30. 567 F. Cranefield, salary, Mch 100.00 

Apr. 30. 568 Est. Timothy Brown, office rent 15.00 

May 31. 569 T. E Loope, exp. acct 9.90 

May 31. 570 L. G. Kelio^, exp. acct 14.89 

May 31. 571 Donna Dean, sten 14,25 

May 31. 572 H. Gohdes, services Wausan orch. ... 20.00 

May 31. 573 Walter PfafF, services Wausau orch. . 9.00 

MaT 31. 574 Monges Pharmacy, supplies 3.45 

May 31. 575 A. D. & J. V. Fredcrickson, offi. fnm. 7.51 

May 31. 576 Pardee Drug Co., copixsr sulfate 8.75 
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May 31. 577 Yahr & Lange Co., arsenate of lead. . 15.00 

May 31. 578 W. H. Adams, services Eagle River. . 11.00 

May 31. 579 Jewell Nursery Co., nursery stock. . 29.20 

May 31. 580 Phcenix Nursery Co., nursery stock. . 33.29 

May 31. 581 Hatch & Bingham, nurseo-y stock 64.12 

May 31. 582 S. F. Harris, express charges 3.15 

May 31. 583 Morrell and Morley, nozzles 2.10 

May 31. 584 A. D. Brown, nursery stock 3.50 

May 31. 585 W. D. Wiliiamson, tree protectors... 8.10 

May 31. 586 Park & Saffle, office supplies 4.15 

May 31. 587 Ed. Gensmann, rent and services, 

Wausau 88.50 

May 31. 588 The Macmillan Co., premium boots. 4.76 

May 31. 589 Franklin Johnson, services 5.00 

May 31. 590 Cantwell Prtg. Co., printing 81.00 

June 1. 591 L. S. Cheney, services Barron orch. . . 7.15 

June 1. 592 P. A. Peterson, services Poplar orch. . 101.49 

June 1.- 593 F. Cranefield, salary. May 100.00 

June 1. 594 Est. Timothy Brown, office rent 15.00 

June 5. 595 E. W. Keyes, postage 10.00 

June 18. 596 E. W. Keyes, postage 101.80 

July 3. 597 F Cranefield, salary, June 100.00 

July 3. 598 F. Cranefield, exp. acct 25.00 

July 5. 699 Est. Timothy Brown, office rent 15.00 

July 9. ... Loan Gennan Nat. Bank 1,000.00 

July 9. ... Loan German Nat. Bank 500.00 

July 9. ... Interest German Nat. Bank 18.75 

July 23. 600 F. Cranefield, exp. acct 75.00 

Aug. 3. 601 T. E. Loope, exp. acct 13.40 

Aug. 2. 602 Pardee Dnig Co., copper sulfate 4.38 

Aug. 2. 603 Buffalo Wire Works Co., wire 7.58 

Aug. 2. 604 W. D. Williamson Tree Protectors . . 1.75 

Aug. 2. 605 Wm. Owens, supplies 3.25 

Aug. 2. 606 P. A. Peterson, services Poplar orch. 29.70 

Aug. 2. 607 R, J. Coe, exp. acct. trial orch. com. 58.89 

Aug. 2. 608 W. J. Moyle, exp. acct. trial orch. 

com. 43.81 

Aug. 2. 609 D. E. Bingham, exp. acct trial orch. 

com 49.78 

Aug. 2. 610 Cantwell Prtg. Co., prtg. 19.75 

Aug. 2. 611 Park & Saffle Co., supplies 2.75 

Aug. 2. 612 H. P. Jacobson, sign board for Barron 

orchard 7.00 

Aug. 2. 613 L. S. Cheney, services Poplar orch.. 10.00 

Aug. 2. 614 Donna Dean, services sten 17.25 
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615. r. Oranefield, salary July 100.00 

616 D. E. Bingham, nursery stock 14.40 

617 Est. Timothy Brown, office rent 15.00 

618 E. W. KeycB, postage 5.54 

619 Am. Express Co., express 5.55 

620 Irving Smith, exp. summer meet. . . ■ 12.02 

621 C. L. Richardson, exp. summer meet, 9.80 

622 Wm. Longland, eap. summer meet. . 12.25 

623 John Tiplady, exp. summer m.eet. . . . 12.25 

624 Axel Johnson, exp, summer meet. , . , 12.25 

625 E. J. Coe, exp. summer meet 5.99 

626 H. O. Meleher, exp. summer meet. . 5,22 

627 Dr. E. Everett, exp. summer meet. . 2,57 

628 Wm. Toole, exp, summer meet 10.00 

629 void. 

630 E. H. Bertram, exp. summer meet. . . 31.55 

631 W. O. Andrews, services 5.25 

632 J. O. Vaughn, greenhouse plants, .... 21.87 

633 F. Oranefield, salary Aug 100.00 

634 W. P. Eussey, exp. acct summer 
meet. 9,82 

635 Wm. Toole, premiums summer meet 9.50 

636 ifary Sansum, premiums summer 
meet 7.00 

637 Mrs. Frank Berkley, premiums sum- 
mer meet 3,00 

638 Ruby Berkley, premiums summer 
meet. 3.00 

639 Mrs. 0. Amott, premiums summer 
meet 10.00 

640 Mrs. J. E. English, premiums sum- 
mer meet. 2.00 

641 Mrs. Wilbur Oowles, premiums sum- 
mer meet 3.50 

642 Mrs. L. Helm, premiums summer 
meet 6.00 

643 A. D. Brown, premiums summer 
meet 5.00 

Sept. 3. 644 E. W. Keyes, postage 14.00 

Sept. 18, 645 W. A. Toole, per diem and exp. State 

fair 28.26 

Sept. 18. 646 G. A. Clark, rent Poplar 1.00 

Sept. 18. 647 Emma Jacobson, reporting summer 

meet 33.05 

Sept 18. 648 F. Oranefield, exp, money 100.00 



Aug. 3. 


Aug. 2. 


Aug. 22. 


Aug. 26. 


Aug. 29. 


Aug 29. 


Aug. 29. 


Aug. 29. 


Aug 29. 


Aug. 29. 


Aug 29. 


Aug. 29. 


Aug. 29. 


Aug. 20. 


Aug. 30. 


Aug. 80. 


Aug. 31. 


Sept. 1. 


Sept. 1. 


Sept. 1. 


Sept. 1. 


Sept. 1. 


Sept. 1. 


Sept. 1. 


Sept 1. 


Sept. 1. 


Sept 1. 


Sept 1. 
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18. 


Sept. 


22. 


Oct. 




Oct. 




Oct. 




Oct. 




Oct 




Oct 




(V.t 




Oct 




Oct 




Oct. 




Oct 




Oct 




(Vt 




Oct. 




Oct. 




Oct 




Oct 




Oct 




Oct 


11. 


Oct 


11. 


Oct 


l.^. 


Oct 


20. 


Oct 


26. 


Oct 


29, 


Oct 


29. 


Nov. 


1. 


Not. 


1. 


Not. 22. 


Dec. 


1. 


Doc. 


1. 


Dec. 


1. 


Dec. 


17. 


Dec. 


17. 


Dec 


17. 


Dec. 


17. 


Dec. 


18. 


Dec. 


18. 


Dec. 


18. 


Dec. 


18. 
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64& E. W. Keyea, postage . 44 00 

650 Aleen Linley, advertising 5.00 

651 F. Cranefield, salary Sept. 100.00 

652 Est. Timothy Brown, rent Sept. and 

Oct 30.00 

653 T. E. Loope, exp 13.15 

654 Donna Dean, sten 16.13 

655 The Fruit Grower, books 2.00 

656 Menges Pharmacy, supplies 8.40 

657 A. D. Brown, rent, Poplar 1.00 

658 P. A. Peterson, services and rent Pop- 

lar Orchard 77.90 

669 Ed. Gensmann, labor, Wauaau Orch. 35.93 

660 Henry Gohdee, services, Wausau orch. 5.00 

661 A- D. & J. V. Frederickson, panels, 

State Fair 5.60 

662 Baraboo Republic, Prtg. Co., prtg. . . 3.00 

663 Oantwell Prtg. Go., prtg. 29.51 

664 Webb Pub. Oo., premium books 2.67 

665 Orange Judd Co., premium books. . . 5.87 

666 IXniv. Co-op. Co., premium books ... ■ 6.00 

667 Doubleday Page Co., premiimi books 7.20 

668 The Maemillan Co., premium books. 20.06 

669 Grace & Hudnall, services 5.00 

670 E. B. Banks, surveyor's feea, Maple 

orchard 3.00 

. . . Cash for Bond D. Thomas 5.00 

671 Helge Johnson, registering lease. . . . 2.40 

672 J. M. Dunn, freight charges 3.88 

673 E. W. Kefyes, postage 20.00 

674 E. G. Dohertr, rent. Maple orchard. 15.00 

675 F. Cranefield^! salary, Oct 100.00 

676 Est. Timothy Brown, office rent 15.00 

677 E. W. Keyes, postage 19.00 

678 Est. Timothy Brown, office rent 15.00 

679 Wm. Toole, exp. acct. as delegate. . . 28.00 

680 F. Cranefield, salary for Nov 100.00 

681 Donna Dean, services sten 16.88 

682 L. G. Eello^, exp. acct 25.99 

683 T E. Loope, exp. acct 14.80 

684 Cantwell Prtg. Co., prtg. 43.00 

685 W. J. Moyle, exp. as delegate 24.90 

686 The Maemiilan Co., premium books. 8,04 

687 The Orange Judd Co., premium books l.OS 

688 W. D. Williamson, tree protectors.. 3.00 
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Dec, 18. ' 639 L. S. Cheney, services Barron orcliard 5.82 

Dec. 18. 690 Capital City Paper Co., paper 2.66 

Dec. 18. 691 John Wiley & Sons, booka 1.35 

Dec. 18. 692 Hatch & Bingham, nursery stock. . . . 4.41 

Dec. 18. 693 E. P. Sandsten, exp. acct 2.32 

Dec. 18. 694 D. E. Riordan, Eagle River Orch.. . 86.50 

Dec. 31. 695 L. S. Cheney, rent, Barron orch. 1907 25.00 
1907. - 

Jan. 2. 696 F. Cranefield, salary 100.00 

Jan. 2. 697 Est. Timothy Brown, office rent 15.00 

Eeb. 5. 698 P. Cranefield, exp. acct 364.24 



Total $6,460.46 

Balance on hand 736.17 



Total $7,196.63 



REI^ORT OF THE TRIAL ORCHARD COMMITTEE. 
R. J. CoE, Chairman. 

Mr. President and Members of the State Horticultural Society : 
Your committee on Trial Orchards made their annual in- 
spection trip the latter part of July at a time when the season 
was sufficiently advanced to show what eifect the past winter 
had had en the trees and at the same time show about what the 
season's growth was or would be. 

The first stop was at Barron, which is the new orchard that 
was located in the fall of 1905 and planted in the spring of 
1906, Prof. Cheney, who has chaise of tliat orchard and on 
whose farm it is located, certainly has given it the very beet of 
care and the trees were in fine shape, there being only one dead 
out of the one hundred and eight planted. This orchard is on 
a good site with good soil and ought to show what varieties may 
bo depended on in that part of the state when grown under fa- 
vorable conditions. We shall watch it with a great deal of in- 
terest for we fully expect it to show valuable results. 

We next visited the Poplar orchard and while we found some 
of tho conditions somewhat unfavorable and some of the va- 
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rieties apparently unsuited to the soil and climate, which of 
course is no more than we expected, still on the whole we con- 
sider the outlook far from discouraging. In the first place 
we do not consider the site an ideal one, ^Vhile it may not be 
called really low it cannot by any means be called high ground, 
and the soil is so very retentive o£ water that the trees hardly 
have a fair chance to show what they might do in the same local- 
ity under really favorable conditions. While there we made 
arrangements with Mr. Peterson to relinquish the lease on three 
acres of this tract and have located a small orchard of three 
acres at Maple about four miles from Poplar. This is on much 
higher ground with a lighter, looser soil and is, we think, a 
much more favorable location. 

Of the trees in the Poplar orchard we found Duchess, McMa- 
hon. Patten's Greening, Okabena, Malinda, Plumb's Cider, 
Ben Davis, Haas, Red Astrachan, Pewaukee, Sa^k-no-further, 
Utter, Scott's Winter, Yellow Transparent all looking well, in 
fact much better than we expected to find them. The Wealthy, 
Fameuse and N. W. Greening are fair to good. Hibernal, Fall 
Orange and Willow Twig are fair, while Ixingfield, Golden 
Russet, Talniim and a few others are poor to fair. All the 
crabs are looking good and making a fine growth. Tho plums, 
which are all native, are all looking well and making good, 
healthy growth. 

The first year's planting of cherries is nearly all dead. It 
so happened that they were planted on the lowest ground and 
could not stand the excessive amount of moisture there has been 
there for the past two years. The subsequent plantings are 
looking fair to good. The greater part of this orchard is 
under cu,ltivation, but one corner of an acre or two has been 
allowed to grow up in grass and is not in nearly so good condi- 
tion at the present time as is the cultivated part. 

There was planted at this place in the spring of 1906 two 
thousand apple grafts of ten of the leading sorts. There was 
a fair stand; and while they were rather small for the time of 
year they seemed healthy and vigorous and bid fair to make 
good trees. 

Tf this whole orchard could be tile drained without too great 
an expense it would, we think, be a paying investment. 

The Medford orchard is in very good condition all around. 
Nearly all the trees seem healthy and vigorous. About one 
third of this orchard was in peas, one half in potatoes and the 
balance apparently had not been cultivated at all. "Diis is prob- 
ably oiving to the fact that this comer is quite low and the wet 
6— Hort. 
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season lias prevented proper ciiltivation. Mr. Harris is quite 
anxious that this comer should be tile drained and has offered 
to stand one half the expense. We think this would pay well. 

We next visitfid the Wausau orchard where last year it looked 
&d if the whole thing was going to pieces and your committee 
was so discouraged with the outlook at that time. As you have 
probably all seen by last year's report the orchard was very 
badly infected with what was thought to be, and afterwards 
proved to be, the apple canker. It was decided to adopt very 
vigorous measures to at least attempt to eradicate (iiis disease, 
which Secretary Cranefield promptly did with the result that 
in the whole orchard we only found one spot that showed any 
signs of the disease. In the treatment of this orchard the re- 
sult* obtained in a single season are so great as to be almost be- 
yond belief. In every case where the canker had been cut out 
and treated the wound had dried and was growing, or in the 
case of small spots had entirely grown over with clean, healthy 
wood and bark and, where a j'ear ago the foliage was amall and 
poor and sickly looking, it is now large and clean and healthy 
looking. It does not seem possible that such a ciiange in any 
orchard could possibly be brought about in one short year. The 
treatment of (iiis orchard and the results obtained in a single 
season are to my mind of more value to the state of Wisconsin 
than the whole cost of all the trial orchards since they were 
first started. 

The present outlook of the plum and cherry part of this or- 
chard is far from satisfactory. While we should say the plums 
have a fair location and good varieties were planted they have 
degenerated to such an extent that they are little if any better 
than common wild plums. It is the opinion of youf commit- 
tee that these trees should be heavily manured and severely 
pruned and very thoroughly cultivated. This we think would 
work a vast transformation in this part of the orchard. 

The cherry trees are planted on the lowest ground of the 
whole orchard and we do not believe they will over amount to 
much where they are. If this orchard is to be continued we 
would recommend that a few trees be plantod on high ground 
as a further test. 

The last orchard to visit wa.s the one at Eagle River. This 
orchard yon will rememlKT is planted on almost clear sand and 
eo far as ever getting an orchard out of it is concerned is a flat 
failure, but as an object lesson it is very much of a success, for 
it has fully demonstrated to a]l those in that vicinity who have 
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that kind of soil that it is of no eartJily use to plant an orchard. 
This orchard has been abandoned. 

I^ast spring one hundred trees were planted on the farm of 
W. H. Adams, about three miles from Eagle River,- on high 
land with a good clay subsoil, and arrangements were made 
with Mr. Adams for the planting of two hundred more trees, 
itiaking three acres in all, but tho deal has fallen through owing 
to the failure on Mr. Adams' part to prepare the land and also 
his failure to sign a contract It seems to your committee that 
an orchard ought to be located somewhere in this vicinity, pro- 
vided a good location can be obtained, and if it can be made to 
succeed our efforts at this place are likely to be as valuable 
(and probably more so) as at any of the other points. 



REPORT OF SUPT. OF TRIAL ORCHARDS. 

F. Ceanefieu>. 

My report as Supt of Trial Orchards will be comparatively 
brief as the chairman of the Trial Orchard Committee reports 
on this subject During the year I visited the Wausau orchard 
four times. Poplar three times, Eagle River twice and Medford 
once. The plan of culture followed in other seasons has been 
continued the past year, viz., cultivation during the early part 
of tlie season followed by cover crops. The unusually wet sea- 
son interfered to some extent in cultivating but on the whole 
weeds and grass were kept well in check. 



You will recall that my report of the Wausau orchard last 
winter showed continued and rapid progress of the disease 
known as canker during the season of 1905 and the expressed 
fear that if unchecked it would soon completely ruin the or- 
chard, I am' pleased to report that the canker has apparently 
been fully controlled, and that the orchard is in a thrifty and 
healthy condition. All of this has been accomplished at an 
expense of less than $40.00. Perhaps we should add to this the 
expenses of Prof. Whetzel of Cornell University who attended 
our convention last winter and showed us clearly the nature of 
the disease and outlined tho method of treatment, for it was the 
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information and inspiration afforded by this lecture that induced 
me to make a final but somewhat despairing effort to save the 
Wausau orchard. Two bright young men, graduates of Prof. 
John's agricultural school, were engaged to assist in the work. 
After nearly 100 of the hopeless cases consisting largely of 
Korthwestem, I>ongfield and Wealthy had been pulled out and 
burned several hundred remaining affected trees were treated 
as follows : All cankered spots were cleansed by removing af- 
fected bark and wood cutting down to healthy tissues and tlio 
wounds disinfected, aa directed by Prof. Whetzel, with a solu- 
tion of corrosive siiblimato in water; aftcnvard covering with 
a heavy coat of white load paint. 

At the same time the orchard was carefully pruned, remov- 
ing many affected branches. Later in the season the trees were 
carefully examined and such cankers as were overlooked tlie 
first time, were treated. At this time it was found that almost 
without exception the wounds were healing nicely. The results 
on the whole are little short of marvelous. Wliere a year ago 
last fall the orchard appeared to be on the road to complete de- 
struction the trees now appeared, one year later, healthy and 
thriving and apparently on the way to full recovery. It is 
yet too early to speak definitely but should the future results 
justify our expectation this experience alone may prove of more 
value to the people of the state than the entire cost of the State 
Horticultural Society for the past fifty years. We have no cause 
to mourn over the two hundred or more trees in the Wausau or- 
chard which died, rather we should rejoice that the opportu- 
nity was presented to demonstrate that apple canker can be con- 
trolled. 

^Vhile the crop of fruit was not up to that of 1905 many va- 
rieties bore a fair crop. Concerning comparative yield, etc., I 
beg leave to quote from Bnlletin No. 10 of this society as fol- 
lows : 



That portion of the Wausau trial orchard kno\vn as the com- 
mercial orchard originally contained the following varieties of 
apples: Thirty-eight trees each of Hibernal, Oldenbui^, Long- 
field, McJMahon and Wealthy; 1!) each of Peerless, Newell, 
Repka, Okabena and Kalinda ; 9 each of Hoadley, Alma, Av- 
ista, Patten and Dominion. Of tJiese tho Patten has borne 
more fruit per tree than any other variety named, with Hi- 
bernal, Longfield, Oldenburg and McMahon next and in order 
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named. The AVoaltliy has not done well, due largely to the 
fact that the trees have suffered from the apple canker. The 
same is true of Northwestern, Tlie Hibernal bears heavily 
on alternate j-ears and the fruit is more highly colored than 
when grown farther south. 

The Patten bears a good crop every year. The I-ongfield 
has borne heavily alternate years and a fair crop "off" seasons, 
but the fruit haa been too small to be salable and very badly 
aiFected with scab. 

Okabena bears well alternate years, the fruit being very atr 
tractive in appearance, as good as Oldenburg and sells readily. 
The McMahon trees have made a splendid growth but have 
borne but light crops. 

Peerless, Newell, Malinda, Dominion and Headley have not 
produced more than enough fruit for samples at the fairs. 
Avista and Alma have not responded even to this extent. Alma 
may be pronounced absolutely worthless as grown at Wausau 
and Avista, Peerless, Newell and Hoadley must soon show re- 
sults or be put in the same class. 

In the "experimental" portion cf the orchard two trees each 
of about 50 varieties of apples were planted- None of these 
are of special merit except Dudley. 



The native plums in the AVausau orchard have degenerated 
into common "wild" plums. Although the varieties planted 
are of the bfst, as Surprise, Quaker, Do Soto, etc., in quality 
and amount the crops borne have been no better than cauld be 
found in any wild plum thicket in many parts of the state. 
This is due to lack of proper attention in cultivation, pruning, 
spraying, thinning the fruit, etc. 

For some reason no attempt had been made to cultivate the 
plum orchard until the spring of 1904 and three seasons' work 
has scarcely sufficed to subdue the sod and bring the ground 
into merely a fair state of cultivation. Bub little pruning has 
been done, the SDd culture system resulted in stunted trees, 
and the tops a mass of fruiting wood. Conditions have been 
such that it was impractical to properly thin the fniit, result- 
ing in large crops of inferior fruit practically unsalable. Trees 
of similar varieties of native plums planted in the Jlarshall . 
orchard at Madison at the same time have yielded immense 
crops of large juicy plums, which have sold as high as $2.50 
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a bushel. All of which teaches a valuable lesson, viz., that na- 
tive plums to be profitable must have high culture. Neglect 
produces only "wild" plums. 



The original planting consisted mainly of Montmorency and 
Early Richmond, biit other varieties have been added from time 
to time. All trees have made a good growth except in one low 
spot of ground and are well supplied with fruiting wood, but 
the crop has been almost an entire failure each year, due prob- 
ably to late spring frosts. The results to date in the Wausau 
orchard are not encouraging for cherry growing. 

The orchard was sprayed three times, once with copper sul- 
fate in water at the rate of two pounds to fifty gallons and twice 
with Bordeaux mixture. Swift's arsemate of lead was used 
with the Bordeaux at the rate of two pounds to fifty gallons of 
Bordeaux. The second spraying if done just after the blos- 
soms have fallen is probably the most important one of the three 
commonly recommended. If the work is thoroughly done at 
this time with a properly prepared Bordeaux and a reliable in- 
secticide there is really little need of a later application. 

The results from spraying in tlie Wausau orchard certainly 
paid well as the fruit and foliage were biith almost entirely 
free from the scab and wormy apples were an "unknown quan- 
tity". The spraying received tlie undivided attention of your 
superintendent while in progress. 

The question of tho early abandonm.ent of the Wausau or- 
chard lease is one that should be carefully and seriously con- 
sidered at this session. It is the opinion, of your superintend- 
ent that the orchard should be held at least one 3'ear longer until 
the conclusion of tjie experiment with tlie canker and until 
one or more excursions of Mai-atlion county people have visited 
the orchard. How much longer is a matter for discussion. 



The Poplar orchard has improved wonderfully the past year. 
The growth in 1905 was not encouraging and had a severe win- 
ter followed it is likely a large proportion would have per- 
ished. The season of 1906 was more favorable and the pros- 
pects are now decidedly more encouraging. Fifty-three trees 
died during the year of 1905 and wore reset last spring. Very 
few died the past year. 
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Mr, Peterson forwarded twiga of apple and plum trees from 
time to time during the season and these compared with twiga 
from similar varieties at Madison shows that growth continued 
at Poplar several weeks later than at Madison. It is suggested 
that the methods of orchard culture must, if possible, be so mod- 
ified as to check this late growth. 



The first planting was done here last spring, consisting of 
one acre. The following varieties were planted : 10 Duchess, 
10 Wolf Eiver, 5 Longfield, 10 Wealthy, 3 Gem City, 3 Lily, 
10 MeMahon, 10 Northwestern, 5 Tolman, 5 Snow, 5 Do- 
minion, 

Plums : 6 Surpise, 5 Quaker, 5 Hammer, 5 De Soto. 

Cherries : 10 Early Richmond, 10 Montmorency. 

The soil and site are both good and we look forward to ex- 
cellent results. 



There is little to be said about this orchard but that little 
is encouraging. Considerable planting has been necessary con- 
sisting of 48 apple, 4 cherry and 12 plum, but the orchard is 
now full. Mr. Harris spends his entire time in the orchard 
giving it loving care. 

EAGLE BIVEE. 

After due deliberation on tlie part of the trial orchard com- 
mittee and the board of managers this orchard was abandoned 
early in July. This is tlie fulfillment of predictions made in 
my first report to this society. 

In this orchard, originally containing 540 trees, over 1,000 
trees have died and been reset in three years, or in other words 
it was found necessary to replant the entire orchard twice. But 
very few of the original trees now remain, viz, : a few crabs 
and a few native plums. Last spring most of the trees set tbe 
year before were dead and instead of replanting, steps were 
taken to obtain a relinquishment of the lease. Unfortunately it 
was not possible to accomplish this until the 10th of July. An 
unsuccessful effort was made to lease another site in the vicinity 
of Eagle River, more elevated and on heavier soil, but the or- 
chard committee hopes to accomplish this the coming year. 
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Concerning the sixth and newest trial orchard I quote again 
from Bulletin No. 10 : 

SIX TEIAL OECIIAKDS. 

The sixtli trial orchard of this society has recently heen lo- 
cated at Maple, Douglas county, on land o-(vned by E. G. Do- 
herty of tliat place. This is pursuant to action by the trial 
orcliard ctimmittee, confirmed by the executive board. Three 
acrea have been leased, a portion of which will be planted next 
spring. "While the soil of Douglas and Bayfield counties, in- 
cluding the Poplar site, consists largely of the very heavy Su- 
perior red clay a portion, as at Maple, is ninch lighter and 
designated by soil surveyors as Superior sandy loam. 

Maple is a small town four milfs ca-st of Poplar on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, having an altitude of 1,2T7 feet, or 
274 feet higher than Poplar. 

A release has been granted by P. A. Peterson, owner of the 
Poplar site, of the portion remaining implanted and tJie action 
of the committee amounts practically to a transfer of a portion 
of the Poplar orchard four miles farther cast aaid to different 
soil and drainage conditions. 

It has often been suggested that on account of tlie regular 
and heavy snowfalls in northern Wiscansin that full planting 
might succeed better there than farther south. Accordingly a 
few Wealthy apple trees were purchased and set in the Poplar 
orchard last October. The results will he looked for with in- 
terest next spring. 



WEDNESDAY— MORNING SESSION. 



PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 
Dk. T. E. Loope. 

The Wisconsin Horticultural Society has a goodly number 
of members, a fair amount of enthusiasm, and are only paupers 
on the financial question. We have entered on a work of vast 
importance to the state. The trial orchards if carried to a 
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demonstration will give our people valuable information that 
could not be gathered in any other way, saving our citizens 
much time, much disappointment and great expense. This 
work should not l>o hindered by lack of interest, unkind criti- 
cism or insufficient funds. It is being carried on intelligently 
and honestly. 'ITiose in chai^ of the work are capable men 
theoretically and practically and are striving to attain the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

Our work cannot be carried forward without considerable 
expense but the boeks are always open to the fullest investiga- 
tion. There is no graft in our society. 

The unanimity of thought and action of the society for years 
past has been a source of congratulation to its officers and it is 
to be hoped that it will continue indefinitely. 

Our winter meetings have been noted for the valuable sub- 
jects presented and the masterly manner in which they have 
been handled. The most progressive talent has been secured 
from abroad and our reports are filled with the best thoughts 
on every topic on our programme. 

Shall we continue to be superfine or just middling? 

The mills of the gods have completed their annual output 
If, as it is said, their product is "exceedingly fine" we have a 
chance to examine the grist and take or reject a seeins good to 
us. If we individually have been in the grind, let us hope 
that the slow process has developed some superfine material, 
■ something fit. Perhaps some of our selfishness has found the 
refuse pile. Ifay they grind slower and finer next year. Is 
the greed and envy all in the dump ? Shut the millstones close 
or it filters through and infests the high grade product. Has 
the foul seeds of suspicion, faultfinding and jealousy been win- 
nowed and separated from the good grain ? 

Ts the finislied product low grade, standard or superfine ? 

Does it contain the quality of energetic action ? 

Does it have inherent perseverance? 

Has it that essential, subtile elevating power called enthusi- 
asm? 

Without this element it must be but a low grade inert mass 
unfit for horticultural digestion, just middlings, hog feed, fit 
only for beasts, imassimilable by gods, producing perhaps dol- 
lars, a by-product^ having no value in promoting health, brain 
food or happiness. Without enthusiasm the thrill of great 
satisfaction is overpowered by the Ptomaine of greed and self- 
ishness, fatal to soul development. Many people live on mid- 
dlings and grow gross and unwieldy on dollars only. 

There is another essential god-given ingredient called Fra- 
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temity. Its substance was well voiced when Ben Adhem told 
the Ajigel to write him "as one who loved his fellowmeu", and 
its quality was vouched for in the announcement, "And lo, 
Ben Adhem's name led all the rest" 

The horticulturist should be girded with all the superfine 
qualities. His work deals with the most exquisite soul satis- 
fying products of the soil. He produces the refined, bright 
hued gems of nature to promote goodfellowship, amiability and 
easy digestion. Millionaires and iMountebanks, Gamblers or 
Gluttons, Kings or Serfs, sing the praises of bis Jewels and 
children shout witli joy and eagerly gather around the board 
at sight of his treasures. Ho dispenses gladnesa, goodwill and 
comfortable appetites to his multitude of patrons. lie is a 
benefactor and health giver at the same time. He gives rich 
blood, bright eyes, active muscles, reduces the ravages of dis- 
ease and cheats the doctor out of big bills. The aroma of his 
fruits was caught in the garden of Eden, the flavor from en- 
chanted islands of tropic^ seas, the coloring from the gorgo- 
0U3 sunsets of fairyland. 

The horticulturist often has no need of pockets, while those 
of the commission man and railroads are bulging but he at 
last goes to Heaven and they go to banking. Ilis habitat 
extends from Alaska to the Philippines, from California to 
Porto Rico in our possessions and even the Minnesota Horti- 
cultural Society, strange as it may seem, enrolls 2500 of him. 
There is no record of a horticulturist at the north pole but if 
Peary ever gets there and finds one you can wager that he will 
have frost plums, snow balls and ice plants the year round. 



PLANT BREEDING SESSION. 



BREEDING FOR HARDINESS AND OTHER DESIR- 
ABLE QUALITIES. 

CiiAiu-ES G. Patten, Charles City, Iowa. 

AVliat is hardiness ? It is not that quality, or character that 
fits a plant or tree to endure. Have wo put into the Vord 
hardiness, the full meaning of the thought that we would like 
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to express ? Have we not too mucli confined our thought to the 
fact, of trees or plants enduring a low winter temperature? 

That is the meaning as I understand it that we have given 
to the word hardy, or hardiness. 

But that does not answer our purpose, we have only covered 
half of the year. The transcendent scab for instance may be 
uninjured by a temperature of forty degrees below zero, and 
blight nearly to deatli the following aummer. 

Other trees and planta may endure the winter, but have their 
leaves so weakened and injured by unfavorable summer con- 
ditions, that they are rendered unfruitful and valueless. 

If such are the facts, then we must cither enlarge the mean- 
ing of the word hardiness, or what would be far better substi- 
tute the word adapted, for it; for that means, to fit; or suited 
to the climatic ccmditions of the whole year. 

For instance, a plant or tree may be wholly adapted between 
the latitudes of 42 and 45 along the Mississippi river, and be 
wholly unadapted in the same latitudes along tlie Missouri. 

So it is the business of the horticulturist to breed trees and 
plants that are adapted to the conditions where they are to grow. 
Even natural forest trees vary greatly in their power of adapta- , 
tion. 

To illustrate this fact it will be only necessary to direct at- 
tention to two species of trees. One the White Beech, that 
grows into such grand proportions within twenty miles of Lake 
Michigan north of Milwaukee, and which is made to live with 
great dilEculty here at Madison. I once tried it ten miles north 
of this city where it almost wholly failed to growj and at my 
home in Iowa, one tree out of fifty in a period of fully twenty 
years has attained a height of only five feet; the other forty 
nine are dead. 

While Catalpa Speciosa, the native home of which is in the 
lower part of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi, along that great river and its tributaries between lati- 
tude 32^ and 37^, in a climate that is very mild and having 
abundant moisture. 

Today, even with the most indifferent selection of seeds, this 
tree is becoming adapted to this locality and Northern Iowa ; 
many specimens appearing but little less adapted to this latitude 
than other species of our forest trees. 

If almost unconscious selection can breed in so short a pe- 
riod, so much hardiness, or adaptation into a forest tree, that it 
will thrive in a prairie climate three to four hundred miles 
north of its native home in a wilderness, is it not the most aa- 
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surjng evidence that we can breed hardiness into our highly do- 
mesticated fruits. 

Professor Bailey says "Wo know as a matter of common 
horticultural experience that any change or variation in any 
organism may become hereditary, or l)e the beginning of a now 
variety". Again, "plant organism is plastic by nature and 
quickly responds to every touch of environment". 

Mr. Burbank says "every characteristic can be enlarged and 
improved upon; leaf, flower, size, color, form, fragrance, and 
the size and shape of the trees and plants which produce them". 

Darwin says "alight changes in the conditions of life add to 
the vigor and fertility of all organic beings". Hardiness in 
plants is analogous to endurance in the animal. It is the espe- 
cial character that fits it to persist ; to live. 

A tree is hardy because it has a constitution which adapts 
it to the climate and soil where it grows ; whether in the desert, 
in the forest, on the mountain top or in the valley, either north 
or south. 

It then becomes the business of the plant breeder to find 
out by experience and observation the trees or plants best suited 
to his purpose. Variation is everywhere manifest in plant life. 
And as selection is a dominating factor, in augmenting, develop- 
ing and fixing the type or character of the trees that we aim to 
secure, he will select no inferior tree for either parent; only 
those individuals or varieties that come nearest to his ideals, 
whether of crossed or pure seedlings. 

Selecting from varieties that possess marked vigor, perfec- 
tion in leaf, in bark, in a normal period of ripening their wood, : 
neither too late or too early, perfect in foraij free from blight, j 
limbs strongly shouldered, productive of fine even sized fruit, j 
and as free as possible from every imperfection ; and if there is I 
any virtue in heredity, he will not have to grow five hundred ] 
thousand, or even one hundred thousand seedlings to secure 
adapted varieties for the region which he inhabits. 

Prof. Hugo de Vrios says "some varieties are most disagree- 
ably inconstant, while others remain as true to their type as 
the best species." 

Mr. Theodore AVilliams of Nebraska, in hia very numerous 
experiments to improve the plnm, finds that the seedlings of 
the Wild Goose are almost wholly barren, "giving no return," I 

as he puts it, "for their existence." 

In thirty-eight years' experience in planting the seeds of a 
large number of different varieties of apple, I have found a I 

great difference in the seedlings of different varieties, and also | 

of a single variety; some giving a large proportion of strong 
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trees, free from disease, while others ■would be feeble growers, 
weak in leaf, and subject to rust and bliglit. 

If my memory serves me right, it was in 1880 that I bought 
a carload of apples from your University farm, among them 
was some splendid specimens of the Perry Russett from which 
seeds were saved. Also some Oldenberg seeds grown and 
planted at Charles City, and to my surprise the Russett gave 
the largest proportion of vigorous and hardy seedlings. 

In looking up the history of this variety in a work entitled 
"The Apples of New York," by Prof. S. A. Beach, now of the 
Iowa Agricultural College, I discover that this is a remarkable 
tree. Some trees of it growing in Onondago county, New York, 
nearly one hundred yars old, are reported to be still very pro- 
ductive. 

It was evidently knowii in Rhode Island before its appear- 
pearance in New York, as it was known there as Rhode Island 
Russett, its identity being discovered in 1904 by our U. S. 
Pomologist Brackett, as being the same as the Perry Russett 
of the west. 

Prof. Beach classes it in the same group as Pecks Pleasant, 
Rhode Island Greening, and Green Newton. The best of the 
seedlings I named "University" in honor of the place where, 
in fact, it originated. 

It is twenty per cent more hardy than the parent tree and a 
most remarkably vigoroiis grower, maturing its wood thor- 
oughly, and is a good bearer of fine commercial sized apples. 
It is doing well on the forty-fifth parallel in Minnesota, and 
when introduced into central and northern "Wisconsin will take 
a place for hardiness besido the Patten Greening, and I shall 
look for it to be classed as a good apple. It appears to be a pure 
Perry Russett seedling. 

I also have what appears to he a pure seedling of the Fall 
Orange that is far more hardy than the parent tree, while the 
fruit resembles it closely, and is nearly as good in quality. 

The Iowa Beauty, well named for both tree and fruit, is a 
seedling of the Golden Russett, that I have felt sure was a cross 
with the St. Lawrence. It is a magnificent tree and nearly if 
not quite as hardy as the Oldenberg. 

Another tree, a seedling of the Ren Davis, and an undoubted 
cross with the Jonathan, is more hardy than either parent, is 
quite a good keeper, and a fine eating apple. Another pure 
seedling of the Ron Davis is fully twenty per cent more hardy 
than the parent tree. 

Still another tree, a seedling of the Fameuse, planted in 
1881, is fifteen per cent more hardy than the parent Fameuse, 
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and the hardiest of the Tameuse seedlings, except the Canada 
Baldwin, It is a third larger than the Fameuse, quite uniform 
in size, a very brilliant color, and of a mild, pleasant flavor. 
Was the first premium seedling at the Iowa Stabe fair in 1896. 

I might enumerate farther, but will only aay that long ex- 
perience confirms the opinion that climate and soil influences- 
will breed hardiness or adaptation independent of cross-pollina- 
tion. 

Call these notable exceptions what we will, "mutations," or 
"breaks in hereditary action," they are but the natural and 
marked expressions in plant life, of the cumulative forces of 
culture. 

Referring now briefly to some of the artificial crosses that 
have been made at Charles City, will say that Pink Annis 
crossed with the Jonathan sixteen years ago, has given very un- 
satisfactory results. One cross of Jonathan and Duchess, is 
sweet, hut almost wholly unproductive. 

Two crosses with Jonathan and Gideons Mary are sweet, 
quite good and fairly productive, sliowing that there is a sweet 
apple close up in the pedigree of the Jonathan. 

A few crosses with Wolf River and Brier Sweet have given 
some remarkable variations, all colored, hut nothing of special 
value except for farther experiment 

Brier Sweet is a first cross with the Bailey Sweet and the 
Red Siberian; and when crossed with liie Pound Sweet, has 
varied in size and color, but all are sweet. 

In this last cross there are sixteen years of valuable experi- 
ence in breeding for the State Experiment Stations. 

Many other crosses were made, a few of them promising; 
twenty or more varieties being used. 

Fourteen years since a good many crosses were made, perhaps 
those of the Grimes Golden and Patten Greening are the most 
noticeable, all are yellowish, or from li^t to dark green, except 
one having a bronze cheek. 

AH are of good size, some of them very smooth, and remark- 
ably uniform in size. Some of them good, but none of them 
as high in quality as the Grimes; but one of them is a good 
keeper, and was awarded a first premium at the Northern Iowa 
meeting one year ago. 

Working nominally as a State station, always under pressure 
of other work in the blossoming season, and with little encour- 
agement at its inception except from our now TJ. S. Pomologist, 
Col. G. B. Brackett, and a few others, with almost no financial 
aid, this breeding work has been hard work, and slower in its 
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than it need have been nnder more favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

It was imdertflken at a time of the almost universal belief that 
E.us6ia held in store about all that was needed in our northern 
horticulture, as well as against the authoritative assurance that 
it would take from three hundred to a thousand years to procure 
a seedling of the hardiness of the Rauls Janet as hardy as the 
parent ; which opinion was disproved, both in the first and sec- 
ond generations of undoubted pure seedlings of the latter va- 
riety. 

And now in closing, and in view of the great work at both 
state and national experiment stations that has been inaugurated 
in the last few years in the breeding of fruits, I doubtless will 
he pardoned for referring briefly to a paper on "Experimental 
Horticulture" presented to the Iowa State Horticultural meet- 
ing of 1881, wherein I said, "Everything that begets life, 
whether animal or plant, stamps in a greater or less degree the 
impress of its individuality either upon its immediate or remote 
offspring. 

"Had we acted in harmony with this law by planting gener- 
ously the seeds of our very best fruits, we should now be less 
frequently challenging the wisdom of Deity in giving to this 
northwestern region its peculiar climate. 

''Again I repeat, that the crowning error of our experimental 
horticulture was that we did not plant, and continue to plant 
the seeds of our liardiest fruits from 1856 to the present time." 

Continuing I practically outlined the views that are now gen- 
erally accepted in this breeding problem, showing that "hardi- 
ness or ability to endure the climate is the first requisite every- 
where," and that the latitude of southern Iowa demanded that 
we combine the characters of different varieties, from those that 
were needed in central and northern Iowa and the latitude of 
St. Paul. 

And from a paper on "Plant Breeding" in the report of 1885 
I used the following words : "If I could send a voice that would 
go ringing through the harvest days of our fruits for the next 
fifteen years, and could make it so melodious and attractive 
that the harvesters would stop, listen, and obey, saying, 'Save 
the seeds of the largest, most perfect in form, most beautifully 
tinted from the finest bush, the strongest and most fruitful 
vine, from the hardiest and best tree, of the most delicious fruit 
of every kind, and plant, and replant the best in every county 
and voting precinct in Iowa, the work would be accomplished.' 
"I conld close my paper and this horticultural society could 
adjourn its labors and reassemble in the year of our Lord 1901 
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to witness a grander improvement of fruits than the world has 
ever seen in a half century of its progress." 

And now again in closing this somewhat lengthy paper allow 
me to add, that with our present knowledge of the laws of breed- 
ing, and our knowledge of the leading families of apples, we 
can produce the color which we desire in seventy-five out of one 
hundred seedlings grown. 

And that we can breed with reasonable assurance the form 
fruit, and uniform size also. And I go still farther. We can 
breed not only commercial size, but so uniform that there will 
be almost no culls. 

It is true that your speaker is only a pioneer, making very 
little claim to scientific knowledge, but so far as my experience 
and observation in cross-breeding goes, I am convinced that at 
least with our fruits the male parent dominates in the cross; 
in color of fruit, in form of fruit, and in form of tree. 

And in saying this I am not unmindful of the force and 
power of heredity; that a balanced force, and especially a pre- 
potent mother would not in some degree change such results; 
but it would be only the exception; this statement does not, 
however, include hybrids between mongrels and fixed species. 

Mr. Meleher: I would like to have Prof. Patten explain 
the difference between a hybrid and a mongrel. 

Mr. Patten: A mongrel would properly be a cross between 
ordinary varieties, common varieties and unknown varieties, 
like an ordinary seedling that we would pick up anywhere in 
our orchard. A hybrid would be a tree between a known va- 
riety, a' common apple and a Siberian crab. 

Prof. Sandsten : I would ask that the discussion of this 
paper be left until the whole subiect has been presented. I 
think discussion comes in more freely when we are through 
with the papers. 

The President: I am going to call on Prof. Sandsten to out- 
line his theory as to plant breeding. 



SOME PEOBLEMS IN PLANT BREEDING. 

E. P. Sandsten, 
Professor of Horticulture, University of 'Wisconsin. 

The term "plant breeding" may be defined as the science and 
art of mating related and unrelated plants with the object of 
obtaining new individuals possessing certain characteristics. 
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Of late years the term liaa been used indiscriminately by nurs- 
ery men and seed growers to impress their patrons with the 
quality of their products. These persons are not plant breeders 
in the true sense of the term. They have merely practiced 
plant selection more or less rigidly, and through such selection 
have obtained seeds or plants of uniform quality and fairly 
well fixed charactEristics. !N^ot only has the term "plant breed- 
ing" been abused, but other terms, such as pedigree, heredity, 
atavism, etc., have been and are employed without regard for 
their real meaning. Quite often we pick up catalogs of plant 
growers with glaring head lines that they grow only pedigreed 
plants. Pedigree in the sense used by these persons does not 
mean that plants have record of ancestors back to some definite 
starting point but rather that the plants ao advertised were pro- 
duced by selection of certain individuals which have been in- 
creased by the usual methods of plant propogation, so there is 
really no record or pedigree in the true sense of the word, but 
merely a picked strain o£ a given variety. This promiscuous 
use of terms has lead to a misunderstanding of what plant 
breeding really is and what it stands for. 

In dealing with plants and animals we are dealing with the 
complex and little understood phenomena of life, and in dealing 
with life, as such, wc should always be conscious of the fact 
that while several laws regarding the behavior of organisms 
under certain conditions have been formulated and can be ap- 
plied, there still remains some of the ultimate questions which 
neither science or philosophy have as yet been able to solve. It 
is important that we should recognize our limitations when con- 
fronted with the ultimate problems and frankly acknowledge 
our limitations and ignorance. 

Heredity is said to be the comer stone of plant as well as 
animal breeding. Heredity is the law that governs all organic 
life in so far as the parents transmit their likeness to their ~ 
spring, or in other words, the law that "like begets like." With- 
out any assurance that like begets lLk_e, plant and animal breed- 
ing would be almost impossible. Yet, while we accept this doc- 
trine in general, we should not be too strict in its interpretation. 
Observation has taught us that it is impossible for like to pro- 
duce like ; that likeness in the exact sense of the word is impos- 
sible in nature. Individuals differ in minor characteristics, no 
matter how careful the breeder is. In fact, likeness is the essen- 
tial for the survival of existing forms and new forms in the 
world. Unlikeness ia also necessary for the process of evolution 
to work out its destiny. In the struggle for existence in which 
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all plants and animals are engaged under natural conditions', 
the surviving individuals are those which are most unlike their 
neighbors. However, for practical purposes the law of heredity 
, as defined holds good and may he relied upon by those engaged 
in plant breeding. 

The word "pedigree" is the record of ancestors dating back 
to some prominent individual or individuals. It is the family 
record and a record of breeding. 

The term "atavism" is employed to express the sudden ap- 
pearance of characters which previously existed in the ances- 
tors but which have been suppressed and laid dormant for a 
shorter or longer period of time. 

"Sport" is the term used to designate the sudden appearance 
of a new form or- some marked (diaracteri sties which have not 
previously been known to exist cither in the immediate or re- 
mote ancestors, hence of which no records have been kept. The 
similarity in meaning between the term "atavism" and "sport" 
should be recognized, and the only reason for using two terms 
is that the sudden occurrence of old characteristics may be 
found to be recorded in the history of the ancestors, hence they 
may be traced back to their origin, while in the case of an ap- 
pearance of a sport, no records or characteristics possessed by 
the sport can be found in the pedigree or record of its ancestors. 

By the term "struggle for existence" we mean the competi- 
tion which plants and animals are engaged in under natural 
and unnatural conditions.' This struggle for existence, which 
in almost all cases is a stru^le for food, is the battle ground 
where plants settle the supremacy in a way not unlike the war- 
fare of nations. The stronger always prevails over the weaker. 
This struggle for existence is a factor in plant evolution and 
can be studied by anyone who cares to watch the warfare be- 
tween plants for possession of a certain vacant piece of ground. 

"Prepotency" is the ability of a plant to impress its char- 
acteristics in a marked degree to its offspring. The ability may 
or may not be dependent .upon the physical vigor or upon gen- 
eral conformation of the individual. It may in a measure be 
accounted for by supposing that the prepotent individual has a 
long line of pure-bred ancestors, thus possessing a preponder- 
ance of pure germ cells. 

The purer the breeding the more certain are the results. The 
fixation of type is less important when we are dealing with 
plants which are propogated by cutting, grafting, budding, or 
by any asexual method, since in such case the original parent 
individual is propagated and retained, while with plants propa- 
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gated with seed the necessity for fixation o£ type is very impor- 
tant. 

The degree of instability of the first hybrid offspring depends 
in large degree upon the violence of the cross Or upon the af- 
finity of the plants niat^d. This affinity is not necessarily based 
upon close or remote relationship. The belief that close or re- 
mote relationship is necessary to success in plant breeding is 
slowly passing away. The term "relationship" has been much 
abuse<l both by botanists and horticulturists, since relationship 
is based mainly upon similarity of structure. A number of ex- 
periments have demonstrated that successful breeding or cross- 
ing is not confined to within the limits of relationship. 

There are both chemical and morphological differences in 
plants which must be considered by the breeder, such as differ- 
ence in length of pistils of tlie two plants to be crossed and dif- 
ferences in the various floral parts are very important. It is 
conceivable that if the pollen from the plant having short pistils 
is transferred to a plant having long pistils that the pollen tube 
will not grow long enough to reach tlie egg cell. In other words, 
the growth in length of the pollen tube of a given plant is lim- 
ited to the requirements of that plant. 

Then there are obstacles which are of a chemical nature, such 
as chemical differences in the cell sap whicli prevents the proper 
germination of the pollen. This phase was carefully studied 
six years ago, and the result of such study showed wide range 
of sugar contents in the juices of the stigma and the style. 
Apple pollen was found to germinate heat in five per cent sugar 
solution, plum pollen in four ptr cent, American plum pollen 
in three per cent, peach pollen in five per cent, common berberry 
pollen in four per cent, plantain pollen in two per cent, sour 
dock pollen in thirty-five per cent, end clover pollen in forty 
per cent. These variations show concusively the chemical re- 
quirements in the pollen for germination. Further, it shows 
that these requirements must be taken into consideration in 
breeding. To be sure the average breeder does not nor perhaps 
need not take into account these questions. But to those en- 
gaged in strictly experimental breeding these principles help to 
explain the many failures which meet us on every hand. 

There are two main factors responsible for variation among 
plants, both wild and cultivated, namely enviorninent and sex- 
ual mixing. Under the term en\'ironment, we include all of the 
external factors that in any way affect the plant, such as soil, 
climate, cultivation, plant food, etc.; under the term sexual 
mixing the influencing of crossing and hybridizing. 

With the work of Weisman and the revival of Mendel's work 
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and last with the mutation theory of DeVrie, heredity has been 
the center of attraction among both plant and animal breeders. 
The work of these men baa-had a tremendous influence upon 
scientists, and disciples are not wanting — in fact they are nu- 



It is not my purpose to discuss the views as set forth by thesB 
men, though I feel very strongly that as horticulturists many of 
us cannot fully agree with many of their statements. Heredity 
may be the breeders' cornerstone, and undoubtedly is, though 
speaking figuratively a corner stone is not indiapensible to a 
building. I remember distinctly when Weisman'a work was 
first published what a storm of protest arose from many horti- 
culturists and scientists, and how later many modifications were ■ 
made by Mr. Weisman to make his theory fit the oases which 
were brought up against it. His argument for the non-trans- 
missibility of acquired character was, and is, especially obnoxi- 
ous to many since it does not agree with the experience of men ■ 
engaged in actual work. Without entering into a discussion of 
the biological side of- this question, I venture to say that the 
transmisaibility of acquired character both upon plant and ani- 
mal life has been fnlly proven. And, further, that the trans- 
missibility of acquired character is the most vital factor in the 
development of plant life, both in nature and in cultivation. 
Mere verbal subterfuge does not alter the fact that acquired 
characters are transmissible and, further, that environment is 
a factor which must not be overlooked by plant breeders. The 
saying that "we are all creatures of circumstances" has more 
truth than poetry in it. Further, it is both reasonable and 
probable that plant and animal life as it appears on the planet 
to-day is a result of the slow acting environment. Even the 
DeVrie theory of mutation resolves itself into the action of 
environment upon the dormant or latent characters, which in 
such action gain the ascendency over the dominant or active 
characters and mutation occurs, and a new form of plant life is 
created. Call it mutation, or any other name, the fact remains 
that the environment is the controlling factor in the transforma- 
tion. Under cultivation mutation is more common than in na- 
ture, simply because the chances in the environment are greater 
and the plant responds more rapidly. 

We are in the habit of speaking of adaptation as something 
entirely apart from variation. Adaptation stands for the alow 
changes induced by the environment. If the existing plant 
forms are largely the result of adaption to the ever changing 
environment, then we have strong evidence that this adaptation 
or variation of plants can be utilized to considerable advantage 
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by the borticulturiat to acclimate plants which are not hardy 
to our climatic conditions. I fuUy realize that thia view will 
be criticized and derided by those who have experienced losses 
and disappointment in the growing of fruit trees not adapted 
to our soils and climate. It may, to be sure, require a longer 
period of time than is allotted to a single person, but we should 
bear in mind that we are not working for this generation, but 
for the generations to come. Further, I am not quite convinced 
that the sad experiences of the past are of sufficient argument 
for us to draw the sweeping conclusion that results cannot be 
accomplished within the span of one person's life. The large 
number of old eastern apples trees now growing in the eastern 
and southern part of Wisconsin are eloquent witness to the kind 
of adaptation I have spoken of. Not only this, but those trees 
are old and have stood the test of the most severe winters on 
record. I do not mean to say the eastern varieties can be grown 
successfully all over the state, but I do say and believe that cer- 
tain sections along Lake Michigan are adapted to many of these 
varieties. As a further argument, I would mention the adapta- 
tion that the com plant has undergone within the last ten or 
fifteen years. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago it was considered impossible to 
grow com in the central part of this state or central Minnesota, 
while we have varieties today that have proven quite hardy and 
adapted to these sections. If it be argued that this has been 
accomplished through breeding, which is in a measure true, 
there may also have been adaptation to the environment as the 
parents of these varieties must have originally come from a 
more southern climate. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I am not arguing against 
heredity as a factor in plant breeding and plant development, 
but rather I wish to emphasize the influence of environment, as 
it is to jny mind one of the most important as well as the most 
neglected forces which operate on organic life. Kor do I wish 
to belittle or deride the work of Mendel and others, though we 
may question the application of some of their theories and laws 
in breeding, for every discovery and every contribution to the 
subject of heredity and other factors associated with plant 
breeding will do much to encourage a further study of this sub- 
ject and aid us materially in a more intelligent pursuit of 
breeding. 
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BREEDING HAEJ>Y FRUITS. 

Peof. N. E. Hansex, State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, Brookings, South Dakota. 

The main elements to success as I see them, in this part of 
prairie horticulture, are : 1. Not to be satisfied witli plants as we 
find them but to use them as starting points for a nobler race ; 
2. To work with Nature and not against her — "to hiteh my 
wagon to a star" but to be very careful to ascertain first which 
way the star is going; 3. To lay the whole world under tribute 
for materials. 

Now for some principles underlying this work : 

REASONS FOE aATIIEKlNO NEW MATERIAI.S. 

Eor the vast prairie region west of the Missouri river, from 
Texas to Manitoba, we especially need plants that are drought- 
resistant. The mistake has been made hitherto to take for 
granted that fruits, trees, grains, grasses and forage crops 
brought over by the early settlers from the mild regions of west- 
em Europe, a region of abundant rainfall, are those also best 
adapted for semiarid conditions of soil and climate, AVe now 
realize that we should take advantage of the work of ages of se- 
lection in the dry regions of the old world, and import anything 
of promise. Secretary Wilson, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, has sent men to the ends of the earth to secure 
plants adapted to the varied conditions of our country. Tha.t 
the philosophical basis underlying this work is sound is ac- 
knowledged by all who have investigated the subject. This 
does not mean that wo should neglect our native species. On 
the contrary, wo should explore our own wilds as much as the 
wilds of Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, Australia, and 
the islands of the sea. Then, when the ends of the earth are 
brought teigether, by making wise iiso of tiie new light in hered- 
ity revealed to us by Mendel and De Vries, we can obtain new 
plants combining the desirable characteristics of these various 

As the first agricultural explorer sent out by the department, 
I made a trip in ISOT-'QS of nearly ten months to Russia, 
Transcaucasia, .Turkestan, western China, and Siberia. Over 
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"Cross of a Plirpin apple and Soulard crab. Presented 
to the writer by A. G, TuttJe In 1873. BeiMeved 
to be the flrat cross of the wild and cul- 
tivated apple." C. a. Patten. 
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five car-loads of seeds and plants were brought back, including 
the Turkestan alfalfa, which has proven more resistant to cold 
and drought than the ordinary form of alfalfa, which was 
brought over by the Spaniards from northern Africa. The 
trip involved an overland joursey in Asia of 1,300 miles in a 
wagon and 700 in a sleigh, the latter in the endeavor to reach 
the Siberian railway after snow camo to check further work 
in exploration. 

To explain my interest in fruit-breeding, I will say that 
since September, 1895, I have been working along this line at 
the South Dakota Experiment Station, coming to that stale 
from Iowa, where eight years were spent with Prof. J. L. 
Budd, of the Iowa Agricultural College, and four years in com- 
mercial nursery work. Three years ago 1 had over a quarter 
of a million fruit seedlings on hand; I have not had time to 
count up lately. Many thousands of inferior seedlings arc 
destroyed each year by fire. The material on hand includes 
native fruits from the Dakotas, Manitoba, Assiniboia, and 
other regions of the prairie Northwest, the best cultivated and 
native species from other parts of the United States, and from 
many countries of the old world. It will be readily seen that 
the ix)3sible number of combinations is endless. I will not 
weary you at this time with a full accoimt of the work under 
way. My view-point was broadened by a horticultural study 
trip in the fall and summer of 1894 to Germany, England, 
France, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Russia, and Austria, fol- 
lowed by the exploring trip just mentioned. In August, lOO-"*,, 
I had the great pleasure of visiting Luther Kurbank, of Cali- 
fornia, who is the acknowledged lea.der of us all in the field of 
inventive horticulture. I use tho word "inventive" advisedly, 
because plant-breeding corresponds to the work of invention 
in the domain of the mechanical industries. Burbank above 
all men that I have met knows best how to make use of the old 
principle Darwin laid down : "Excess of food causes variation."' 
And he is wonderfully skillful in detecting promising varia- 
tions at an early stage of the plant's growth, 

i>E c.vxdolle's I.^iW. 

I)e Candollc writes, in tho "Origin of Cultivated Plants" : 
"The northern limiits of wild species , . have not 

changed within historic times, although tho seeds are carried 
frequently and continually to the north of each limit. Periods 
of more than 4,000 or 5,000 j'carii, or cliangements of form and 
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duration, are needed apparently to produce a niodification in 
a plant which will allow it to support a greater degree of cold." 
This ahowa that the constitutional ability of a plant to endure 
a gteatei* degree of cold cannot he changed by selection alone. 
However, we know that nature has done a great deal of work 
in adapting plants to varied conditions of heat and cold. We 
know, by costly experience, that the bos-elder from the far 
South and East winter-kills at the Nortli, while the local form 
oi the box-elder, whidi appears to be identical with it in all re- 
apecta, is perfectly hardy. The Red cedar from the South ia 
tender in northern Iowa, while the local Red cedar is hardy. 
Very many instances might be given from the experience of 
Northern nurserymen in America and government foresters in 
Russia. All this shows that such a work of adaptation by se- 
lection is possible for Nature working through ages, but ia not a 
practicable piece of business for man to undertake. Conversely, 
I believe It to he a mistake to attempt to adapt plants from far 
North south of their natural limits. Professor JIunson, of 
T*?Xas, has found that our Northern Americana plums winter- 
kill in Texas, aa they start too early in the warm spells of win- 
ter, which do not wake up the native species of plum. Russian 
foresters have found the Siberian larch tender in southern Rus- 
sia, because tliey start too early ; that is, they waie up earlier 
than the Southern form of the larch, and are caught by late 
frosts. 

msndkl's law. 

1 will refer only briefly to the vast possibilities of this law, 
Mendel discovered that in crossing plants the characteriatics 
are transmitted as a whole instead of being split up into inter- 
mediate forms, and that the rearranging of the characteristics 
appears to follow the law of chance ; also that some hybrids can 
be bred true to seed. In fact, they are fixed in type at once 
but a little time is needed to separate the preipotent forms from 
those not prepotent. But in the case of our fruits we only need 
one individual, as we can propagate it by division later. It 
could he fixed from seed by carrying out the law, but this wonld 
hardly be necessary, except where it is necessary to propagate 
plants from seeds. This means that if we make crosses enough 
we will be apt to get an individual having any desirable com- 
bination of characteristics. 

quetelet's law. 

This law holds that any possible variation or sport will occur 
by the law of chance only in so many hundred or J:hou3and ^ 
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times. Hence, if we only have seedlings enough we will get 
the desired variation. This means that the larger the numher 
of seedlings the quicker the results will appear. 

DE VEIES' THEORY OF MUTATION. 

Doctor De Vries, of Holland, after working for twenty years 
with over 100 species of plants, very recently startled the world 
of science by adding something to Darwin's theory of evolution. 
Instead of new forms originating by very gradual, imperceptible 
changes, the changes occur by steps or leai)s. This is evolution 
by saltation— by hop, skip, and jump, so to speak. I have il- 
lustrated it by saying we must now consiiler evolution to be a 
kangaroo and not a snail. The changes that were formerly 
thought to necessitate thousands of years for completion may 
need only a few generations. In fact, a new species of plant or 
animal may appear suddenly, full-fledged, like Minerva from 
the head of Jove. This wonderful conception may only be al- 
luded to here, but it has put a new light upon much of our ex- 
perimental work, and we owe a great deal to Doctor D© Vries 
for bis persistence and genius in working out this new law of 
heredity. The modern plant-breeder rides in an automobile on 
the highway of evolution, and for the North, at least, the four 
laws just mentioned may be considered as four of the most im- 
portant co^ in the machinery, if not the four main wheels. 

MOW TO SECUEE HARDINEaS. 

It is now quite evident from a survey of the whole field, that 
hardiness cannot be obtained by selection alone. This is the 
work of nature, not man, to undertake. It is unprofitable for 
him to begin a labor tliat takes many thousands of years for 
completion. But hardiness can bo obtained by crossing with a 
hardy species. In otlier words, we can secure perfect hardiness 
of plant and excellence of fruit in the same variety. 

As to hardiness being a Mendelian character, I know not. In 
our work of selection hitherto wo have insisted on large size 
and good quality of the fruit as well as hardiness, which has 
compelled the destruction of thousands of inferior-fruited seed- 
lings which were hardy, and in plants propagated by budding 
and grafting it has not been necessary to fix the type. That 
hardiness can be transferred by crossing with a tender species 
now admits of no question. For example, my hybrids of the 
wild prairie strawberry with the French ever-bearing type, 
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survive, while those of the French parental tj'pe -winter-kill. 
Tho hybrid of western sand cherry witli a Chinese apricot 
pluiu is hardy while tlie Chinese species {Frnnus Simoni) ia 
winter-killed. 

The question arises, "What is hardiness?" Some fifteen 
years ago the Iowa State Horticultural Society had an investi- 
gation conducted to determine the nature of hardiness in the 
apple. Chemical examinations were made of the wood of hardy 
and tender varieties; the cell structure was examined undor 
high powers of the microscope and the number of palisade cells 
in the leaf was investigated. All led to motive results. It 
would be a great advantage to bo able to determine by chemical 
or histological examination as to whether a new variety of 
apple would prove har<ly in our test winters, but we must regard 
the problem as unsolved. Hardiness can be transmitted ; it is 
something intangible to superficial examination, but inherent 
in the plant itself. 

The United States Department of Agrieulturo has extended 
the citrus fruit belt northward by hybridizing the cold-resistant 
citrus trifoliata of Japan with choice sweet oranges. This work 
is of the greatest possible value and incidentally illustrates this 
same possibility of hardimjss being imparted by crossing with a 
hardy species. 



The cnltivated apple is a native of the temperate regions of 
Europe and Asia, and has been with us since the dawn of his- 
tory. Diiring that time it has been greatly improved in size 
of fruit, but it appears mainly to have been by the process of 
long-continued selection under cultivation. It is only in recent 
years that much attention has been paid to directing the work 
of improvement. Some people maintain that we should depend 
upon chance for all our improvement with the apple and other 
fniits, but this strikes me as being the lazy man's way of look- 
■ ing at it. 

That onr apples are not perfect may be seen from the low 
quality of some of our standard market winter apples: What 
a libel on the fair name of the apple some of them are as far as 
table quality is concerned! Some of our fruit-men aay we 
sboidd pay attention only to large size, high color, and long 
winter-keeping capacity. That quality counts for little with 
Uie general public may be true ; it is nevertheless a fact that 
many consiuners arc beginning to discriminate in the market 
against poor quality o£ apples. 
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Not only do we need better quality in our market fruits, but 
also greater powers of resistance to the various fungus and in- 
sect diseases. Some varieties are practically free from scab. 
Other varieties are nearly free from blight. I have seen certain 
apples top-grafted witli scions from the same tree; one would 
scab very freely and the other would resist scab. What is the 
use of using the squict-gim on apples when we can get a variety 
that will resist scab? It is just as sure that we can get resistant 
varieties of apples as can be. I do not mean that we can invent 
a flawless type, but I do mean that within certain limits we 
can get a resistant apple. 

The Northern Spy apple root was foimd to be resistant to the 
wooly aphis in Australia, and so on" through the list. Here is 
food for thought and material for experiment. Over a large 
region of the west and southwest, where midsummer conditions 
often obtain during the late fall, when winter apples are receiv- 
ing the finishing touches on the tree, it may be that we will not 
be able to supply winter apples without cold storage. The pres- 
ent race of cultivated apples demands a cool fall in order to 
keep long during the winter, Apple buyers know that the win- 
ter apples from Michigan and New York keep better than those 
from the southern states of the same varieties. Hence, it may 
be necessary to introduce a little blood of the wild American 
crab of the Mississippi valley, which, in spite of hot autumn 
weather, are true winter keepers. As for seedlessness in apples, 
there is no more reason why we shotild not have a seedless apple 
than a seedless orange, and the latter is already an accomplislied 
fact. Nature has pointed the way by giving us seedless apples 
for at least 2,000 years past. None of them, up to date, how- 
ever, have proven to be of any market value, being too poor in 
quality of fruit or having other undesirable characteristics. 

There is a limit to the northward extension of the cultivated 
apple {Pyrus Malvs} even by the hardiest representatives of 
the Russian race. This is very likely determined by the cold- 
resistant capacity of the indigenous race of Pyrus Malus in 
Russia itself. To extend the apple limit northwestward it wilt 
be necessary to hybridize witli the pure Siberian crab {Pynvi 
haccaia) ; this is now being done in many places. The work of 
Thomas Andrew Knight one hundred years ago in England 
would help in this work were it possible to find the hybrids of 
this ancestry which he originated at that time. However, from 
the thousands of seedlings of this parintage so -far produced 
by design or as chance seedlings in the United States, we have 
not secured the winter-keeping capacity which is so greatly de- 
sired. To illustrate this need, I may add that 'the Minnesota i 
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State Horticultural Society has offered one thousand dollars 
reward to the oae who will originate an apple equal in hardineea 
to the Duchess of Oldenburg, in size and quality to Wealthy, 
and in winter-keeping capacity to Malinda. So far the prize 

has not heeu awarded. 

PLUMS AND CHEBBIES. 

For the prairie r^ions of the west some of the native apeciea 
are eminently worthy of our consideration. At the nor^ the 
native Prunus Americana plum reigns supreme, after plums 
from many parts of the world have been tried and found want- 
ing. In a horticultural exploration tour along the Missouri river 
in the fall of 1904, near the north line of the state, I found a 
tree bearing plums one and three-eighths inches in diameter, 
and this ia right in the wilds ; under propagation the fruit will 
be considerably larger. The Americana plums, as represented 
by the best named varieties, are of excellent table quality. 

So far I have fruited fully 6,000 plum seedlings of pure 
native parentage with some promising varieties as a result. 

That our native cherries are susceptible to improvement may 
may be gathered from the fact that in the plum-hunting trip 
just mentioned, I found bushes bearing fruit very nearly free 
from astringency, and much larger than the ordinary. 

In the work of developing plume and cherries, the question 
as to whether pure-bred seedlings will in the end be better than 
hybrids with Japanese or European plums remains to be deter- 
mined. In all such work, it must be remembered that the best 
results may not come from the first cross. Burbank has orig- 
inated choice plums containing the blood of as high as six 
species. 

STRAW BE EHIBS. 

I am not sure that we have the best stock of the strawberry 
for this region. Our strawberries, as you know, are mainly of 
South American ancestry, with possibly a little blood of the 
wild Massachusetts and other eastern strawberries. The South 
American strawberry gave us large size but poor quality. Our 
wild berries are unexcelled in quality. Why not see what can 
be done with the local form of the strawberry from the dryeat 
part of the west? In Dakota I find trouble with hardiness. 
After testing many varieties of standard strawberries, I dis- 
carded them in favor of crosses of the wild and tame. From 
8,000 cross-bred seedlings some 225 were selected and given 
i: , bGoOt^lc 
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further field trial. Last fall three acres of theae Beedlinga were 
plowed under after Delecting the best few for propagation. Two 
VBrieties have been sent out for limited trial elsewhere. The 
strawberries were never mulched ; bo have endured forty de- 
grees below zero with the ground bare. They are my first ap- 
proach toward the ideal "Farmer's Strawberry." 

BASPBERBIES. 

The history of the raspberry in the United States has been 
one of viciasitudes. The raspberries of Europe failed in the 
eastern states. The wild berries of the eastern states were nest 
taken up and developed, and, under cultivation, soon gave us 
improved varieties. These were crosses of part native and part 
European parentage, giving us our present list of raspberries. 
But why should we be content with the work that is done in the 
eastern states? It stands to reason that our western wild typo 
of the raspberry will be better adapted to our conditions. In 
South Dakota I have fruited thossands of raspberry seedlings, 
part of them wild seedlings under cultivation from various 
parts of the prairie Northwest, and part crosses of the wild and 
tame. T now have varieties of good size and quality which 
have endured forty-one degrees below zero without protection. 
One of these T sent out last year for the first time under the 
name of Sunbeam, because it appeared as a sunbeam when the 
outlook for hardy raspberries was dark. 

HORTICnLTUEE ON CRUTCHES. 

Iti conclusion, let me add that I do not believe in cultivating 
plants unadapted to our climatic extremes, and that must he 
coddled. Don't let us have our prairie horticulture on cnitehes 
longer than is absolutely necessary. 

But we must deal in large numbers. From the ashes of mil- 
lions of seedlings must arise, Phoenix-like, the "new creations" 
which will dominate our prairie pomology. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Richardson : I would like to ask Prof. Hansen if he suc- 
ceeded in pitting a raspberry that will stand the temperature he 
mentioned ? 

Prof. Hansen : Yes, the Sunbeam, which endured 40 below 
zero one winter and 4-1 the next without being laid down, but 
the female parent was a wild red raspberry from Cavalier 
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county, N'orth Dakota, on the Manitoba line, and the male par- 
ent was Shaffer's Colossal, a purplcKJolored New York parietj. 
In fruit it favors the Shaffer's Colossal, but the plant sprouts 
freely. It has never shown the least sign of winter-killing; in 
hardineas it appears equal to that of the native wild parent. 
Now, the point is this, X believe you can get any combination 
of characteristics in one plant, including hardiness, by making 
crosses enough. As for an Indian com that will endure cold, 
none is known ; but the season has been shortened. In Northern 
Europe where they have cool summers Indian com is raised as 
an ornamental plant, they do not attempt to raise it as a cereal. 
If you can originate com that does not need semi-tropical heat 
for a short time, you will do more than the Indians did. They 
carried com north on this continent from Central America and 
Peru where it grows twenty feet high, and takes seven months 
to ripen, northward by selection for early maturity up into 
Manitoba where it ripens in three months and grows five feet 
or less. It is simply shortening the season; they have never 
originated a corn that will ei^ure cool nights and cool days, it 
must have a high degree of heat during a part of the time. 

Mendel's Jaw opens up a wonderful field in animal and plant 
breeding, a field so great that we realize but dimly its possibili- 
ties. For instance, in my visit to Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, last summer, I found they had taken a wheat very sus- 
ceptible to rust but productive, crossed it with a rust resistant 
variety frtMU Manitoba, and both of these desirable character- 
istics were combined in one plant; furthermore, the rust resist- 
ant characteristic was transmitted according to Mendel's law, 
Mr, R. H. Biffin also crossed the best variety of wheat from 
Manitoba that has excellent milling quality with a very heavy 
yielding variety of English wheat; and secured these two good 
chracteristics on one plant. It will probably revolutionize the 
wheat culture of England, Dr. Boteson and his many assist- 
ants at Cambridge University, England, maintain that you can 
get any combination of characteristics in one plant, providing 
they do not conflict, if you hybridize enough. 

Sometimes striking variations appear in seedling plants which 
are not transmitted to the next generation. These are termed 
fluctuating variations. Genius in human history is usually a 
fluctuating variation; it is not a mutation, because it is not 
transmitted. So it is with plants, certain characteristics appear 
that cannot be transmited from seed. Seed of a choice apple, 
for instance, may give us seedlings running back to the wild 
crab of four thousand years ago. Hence we must propagate 
apple trees by grafting or budding and not depend on the seed. 
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Mr. Patten : Do you believe that you can breed for form o£ 
leaf and plant — any character of leaf and plant? 

Prof. Hansen: I believe so; any characteristics that go to 
make up a plant can be transmitted; any combination of char- 
acters not conflicting or incompatible, if you make crosses 
enough. 

Mr. Patten : That is, the size or perfection of the leaf as a 
whole so that it will resist any unfavorable conditions in the 
summer season? 

Prof, Hansen : Yes, I think so, I think your own apple 
seedlings show that, as you select for perfect foliage, and for 
persistence in holding the fruit in trying seasons. 

Mr. Patten: Do you think that can be done without cross- 
ing? 

Prof. Hansen : It might be possible, I think, to get it with- 
out crossing, but we have to wait for nature to do the crossing 
or for a mutation to appear. Crossing introduces new elements 
of variation and hence hastens the work of evolution. 

Mr. Patten: If you dispute the fact that form and size and 
color and everything of that kind be developed, can not be pro- 
duced, you dispute the whole law of heredity and if you breed 
a thousand plants or one hundred plants and select from that 
hundred plants the most perfect leaf, the one that endures all 
the unfavorable conditions of the summer season, that is the 
plant certainly that will tend to make your plants hardy, will 
it not, it will fend to make it an enduring plant. The next 
feature then that you must add is breeding a plant that will 
ripen its leaf in the proper season, according to the latitude in 
which it is, and that also will tend fo this property of hardiness, 
which is only a sort of an accommodative term expressing the 
general fact of the character of the plant, — this word hardiness. 
As I said, adaptation is the word, the word hardiness does not 
meet the question at all in my opinion, 

Now, then, I want to call your attention to the Turner rasp- 
berry. The Turner raspberry has endured thirty-five and forty 
degrees below zero an<l come out in very good condition. There 
is no one of those eastern raspberries of the older varieties that 
have been on the market for years that will endure a tempera- 
ture of more than twenty and survive so that you can get a crop 
from them at all. We have the Snyder blackberry, for instance, 
that is a comparatively hardy blackberry ; I have never been 
able to select a blackberry from the forest in northern Iowa that 
would compare in hardiness with the Snyder blackberry, so that 
we see with these plants, so far as we are able to judge, that they 
have developed a degree of adaptation to the climate in which 
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they have appeared. The Turner raspberry appeared down here 
in central Illinois and we have developed nothing here unless it 
is the King raspberry and I believe that was up near St. Paul, 

Prof, Hanaen has not covered the ground, he has not answered 
the question with reference to this catalpa. This catalpa, so far 
as we know, inherited the hardiness of latitude of Virginia, it 
has been there for ages and agea past ; and yet, under the hand 
of man, with the distribution here in a short time, without any 
effort on the part of man, as you might say, it has gone from 
three hundred to four hundred miles north and I have them on 
my own grounds, and I have demonstrated that by taking those 
seedlings that first came here from Indiana, and selecting seeds 
from those seedlings, that I have increased in one generation 
those plants nearly fifty per cent, in hardiness. Now, they had 
nothing but merely to become hardy, simply pure Speciosa seed- 
lings and nothing else and Prof. Sandsten over here just turned 
around and called my attention to the fact of com. Gentlemen, 
the fact is that we have not done anything yet that we may do. 
I thoroughly believe that we can treat corn in fifty years so that 
it will endure a temperature of six to eight degrees more than 
any corn that is known to-day, and I want to refer now to two 
instances where this matter has come under my observation with 
reference to corn. I happened to be out in Dakota a few years 
ago when we had a very severe frost on com, that was about 
twelve to eighteen inclies high, and there was more than an acre 
along the lower part of the field that was almost wholly killed 
by frost and there would be one spear each in a hill that would 
be exempt from frost, all the others would be dead and it was 
not an exception, there were dozens of them. Had I been an 
agriculturist or an experimenter on an agricultural farm, X 
would have examined one hundred thousand of those corn 
stalks, — there would be, for instance, two killed, one partially 
killed and another scarcely touched, and so it was over an acre 
of ground, — and I would have saved those that survived. I be- 
lieve when we come down to work that we can breed a com that 
will endure six to eight degrees at least more than any com in 
existence and easily done, because we can repeat it every year 
by planting com early enough to be killed by the frost 

Prof. Hansen : Last fall I saw experiments along this line 
in Lapland, north of the Arctic circle at the experiment station 
at Lulea, northern Sweden. They bad two refrigerating houses, 
one for cooling, the other for freezing. Here I found barley 
which grows further north than any other cereal, grown in boxes 
of earth. These are taken in different stages of growth and 
frozen or frosted; tlien the seed is saved from the plants that 
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live through the severe test. This is the only place in the world 
where such work is being done with cereals. The only other 
work I can think of is at the Rhode Island experiment station 
where they are freezing up heans, I believe, and taking the seed 
from the plants that survive, if any survive. I am not saying 
that it cannot be done with com ; although they have hot made 
any progress all over northern Europe in three centuries in 
adapting com to a cold climate. It seems to demand a certain 
tropical heat for a short period. But it can get along with a 
shorter period of heat. Take the case of the crab, apple, cherry, 
grape and raspberry; we have not secured a hardy variety in 
several centuries from the original stock brought over from the 
mild, moist sea coast climate of western Europe. 

As for hardiness, answering Mr. Patten's remark, hardiness 
is only one factor of adaptation. It may mean resistance to cold, 
that is the way we understand it chiefly here, but real hardiness 
means also the resistance to heat, drouth, fungus troubles and 
all that We can get all that by crossing or by straight selec- 
tion if we raise enough seedlings. We may obtain almost any 
combination, I believe that Mr. Patten has done some magnifi- 
cent work with his apple seedlings. We cannot tell beforehand 
just what the combination is that will make "the Shakespeare 
of the species," as I have called it. That is the one plant we are 
after ; Shakespeare appeared only once in the history of the 
human race and ive are after his equal, figuratively speaking, in 
the apple line. We do not want any local anthor, we want the 
best. As far as the climate is concerned, Prof. Munson of ■ 
Texas has learned by repeated trials that our selected northern 
wild plums winter kill in Texas,-^they wake up too early. That 
is another feature of. adaptation, they are too far north. In 
southern Russia the Siberian larch is a failure in the south be- 
cause it starts too early. As far as the Turner raspberry is con- 
cerned, it stood fairly well in Dakota until the early '90s, then 
the dry seasons came on and out they went. The Turner went 
out with me at Brookings, it is worthless and tender. It may 
bear fruit once in a while when very carefully protected, but it 
is off the list We have tested the Snyder blackberry, it also is 
an absolute failure. All the blackberries are failures. All 
eastern raspberries have failed, standing out on the open prairie 
away from the shelter of Minnesota woods. The only raspberry 
that is going' to win out will be of pure native stock, or hybirds 
of the cultivated with the wild raspberries of the northwest. The 
surest, quickest and very likely the only way to get hardiness 
into a tender si>ecies, is to use a hardy species in crossing, bo- 
cause thousands and tens of thousands of years have done the 
8— Hort. 
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work whicli you cannot do in your lifetime. Don't start on a 
ten thousand year ]ob in your work in acclimating tender plants. 

Prof- Sandsten : I want to refer back to the corn incident. 
I think Prof. Hansen misunderstood me. I did not mean to 
say that corn was standing frost, but I thought I made myself 
imderstood by saying that com can be matured with several de- 
grees less heat now in the northern part of this state than it 
could fifty years ago. That is to say, if an ear of corn will ripen 
with a less degree of heat in northern Minnesota to-day than it 
could fifty years ago, it does not require as much heat as it did 
previously. I do not moan to say that it can stand the frost, 
I hardly hope to live to sec a com plant endure the frost. I also 
realize tliat Prof. Hansen has a different problem before him 
from what wo have, it is not only the question of temperature, 
but it is a question of drought. We may have a temperature of 
forty below zero in Wisconsin and not kill some of our plants, 
while the same temperature would kill the same plants in South 
Dakota, .because they have the droughty condition that we have 
not, and he has a problem to work out entirely different from 
ours and he may be right in his ideas of hardiness of obtaining 
it from the native stock. But we have also found this thing in 
onr native crab apple which we call so hardy, that it is not any 
more hardy than many of our hardy apples taken to Texas; 
many of them die there. 

Mr. Toole : This society never had such a waking up on the 
subject of plant-breeding and we have so many thoughts to carry 
home with us to help us along in planting for future work. But 
if we take everything for granted as proven, every theory that 
we have heard, we might be discouraged in the enthusiasm we 
have shown and with which we expect to-carry on our develop- 
ment of a winter apple and a more hardy winter apple than 
we have. But wo have great encouragement and so much has 
been given to us in what has been developed in the seedlings 
and what wo find from getting the history of apples shown at 
this meeting, that I think we do not know really what latent 
hardiness is stored away in some kinds of apples that we have 
been breeding and I do not think we need to be the least bit dis- 
couraged in tliis part of the United States in going on and 
breeding through selection and crossing, without any hybridiz- 
ing whatever. 

Mr. M. S. Kellogg: I would like to ask in regard to the work 
of the trial orchard, from what class of trees have the scions 
been taken from which these trees have been grown ? Have they 
been from any carefully selected scions, or have they been in- 
discriminately selected and indiscriminately grafted ? 
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The Secretary: Mr. Kellogg can ansivcr part of that, be- 
cause some of the stock was taken from his nursery. 

Mr. KcUo^: That is just the point. If we are going to 
attempt to confine ourselves to a selection of varieties and a se- 
lection of scions in this grafting, we have got to put the price 
of nursery stock up where you cannot touch it with a ten-foot 
pole. But if you are going to graft indiscriminately, you will 
have to take what the nurserymen have and sell to you at prices 
that they think are remunerative. 

Prof. Sandsten: I think there is some truth ahd philosophy 
in that, yet I hardly think the price ought to he made so high 
that we cannot reach it with a bamboo pole. I think there is a 
reasonable limit to it, and I think if the nurseryman will sell 
his trees for thirty-five to forty cents apiece, he can afford to 
select his scions and not get the scions in the nursery, l^ot only 
that, but to have some one else cut them for him, who does not 
know one tree from another. AVe would hear less to-day against 
the nurserymen in this state if the cutting of scions were done 
more judiciously. I mean to say that so many trees are sold 
under the wrong name, and it is hurting nurserymen a great 
deal and it would be better if the nurserymen would charge 
thirty-five, even fifty cents a tree at retail and sell farmers trees 
true to name, they would be better off. I have letters almost 
every day from farmers saying : "What can we do, we never get 
a free true to name ?" Not always, but in most cases. That is 
a thing that nurserymen can remedy by being careful in cutting 
the scion and I believe that the nurseryman ought to have an 
orchard and cut hia scions from bearing trees if possible. I am 
not advocating that strenuously, but I think they can get trees 
true to name. 

Prof. Hansen: Just a word from the standpoint of Euro- 
pean nurseries. We regulate the output and price and quality 
of the scion. Sometime when we get a little more sense and we 
have wasted a little more money, we will establish this fact, that 
the nursery business is a profession and men who go into it 
should be regulated and submit to regulations just the same as 
anybody else; that would enforce, honest competition. Now, 
your whole fraternity is suffering from dishonest competition 
and you are the biggest set of chumps to submit to it (Ap- 
plause. ) 
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THE SPENCER SEEDLESS APPLE. 

A Member : I would like to ask information about the seed- 
less apple. 

Prof. Sandsten : Mr. President, I know a great deal about 
it and I know very little. I know some of the history of it and 
if Mr. Jewett ia here from Sparta he might be able to tell us 
just as much as I can. The history of the seedless apple as I 
have it direct from Mr. Spencer, the man who has introduced 
the Spencer seedless apple, is something like this: I think it 
was in the 50s when a member of the Wisconsin militia brought i 
the apple, or some scions or trees, from Virginia. It was planted 
in the western part of this state by Mr. Waters, and he grew a 
great many of them, several thousand grafts were put out and 
Mr. Waters never paid any attention to it, Mr. Waters, by the 
way, was associated with Mr. Jewett of Sparta. But the apple 
was practically lost, so when Mr. Waters moved to Colorado he 
took a few apples with him and he gave to his nephew, Mr. 
Spencer; some of these apples. After a period of time, Mr. Wa- 
ters moved to White Salmon. Washington, where he is living 
to-day at the age of eighty-five years, and he took some plants 
with him to Washington and he grew some trees and there are 
trees now growing in Washington. I have had several letters 
from Mr. Waters and he sent me some of the scions of the trees 
growing in Washington, and he also sent me a box of the seed- 
less apples grown in Washington. At the same time I received 
a box of apples grown' in Colorado, !Now, the apples were iden- 
tical, there is no difference in them at all, and it was undoubt- 
edly the same apple. It is not a wonderful invention by Mr. 
Spencer in handling the same, it is a plain fraud and Mr. Wa- 
ters says be is not surprised at it that it should be that way. 
Evidently he can explain it no other way than by saying that 
Mr, Spencer probably thought that he was dead and buried and 
that no one knew of the seedless apple, but Mr. Waters came 
to life and lived to sec the fraud. Now, the apple is selling all 
over the country and Prof. Fletcher told mo that thousands are 
being sold in Michigan. Fruit growers and farmers paid two 
dollars apiece, some company is established in almost every 
state and in Canada, selling these trees at two dollars apiece 
and they are not worth two cents apiece. Now, it is right that 
the public should know the circumstances of this company and 
the value of the fruit The apple is as poor as any Ben Davis, 
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it can bo ust-d for a baseball just like tbe Ben Davia can, and 
it is all right for keeping qualities, as no one will eat it. The 
tree is a fair grower. In our experience with them, our grafts 
grew two feet in one season, grew very vigorously, but the apple 
has no value and it is certainly not worth two dollars apiece; 
might be worth ten cents to us as a novelty, but the trees should 
not be bought. 

The Secretary : I want to say a word to emphasize what Prof. 
Sandsten has said in regard to the seedless apple. I also had 
correspondence with Mr. Waters and I want to add one word 
to that. I received samples of the Waters' Seedless and samples 
of the Spencer Seedless, and I pronounce them identical, it is the 
same apple beyond a doubt, and if you recall one of the claims 
made by the Spencer Seedless apple companies, it is this, that 
the apple was codling moth proof and that the worms did not 
attack it. Out of the eight apples that I received from Mr. 
Waters five were wormy, and out of the five which I received 
from the Spencer Seedless orchard, three were wormy ana that 
is a pretty fair proportion, assuming those from the Spencer 
Seedless orchard represented the average quality. I photo- 
graphed those at long and short range, upside down and inside 
out and I have pictures of all of them. 

Prof, Sandsten : The worms have very poor taste when they 
go into a Spencer Seedless apple. 

Mr. Jewett : I wish to say that the professor has given the 
exact facts in the matter of the Spencer apple. 

Mr, Patten: I wish to say that I suppose Prof. Sandsten 
meant no reflection on the Ben Davis apple when he referred to 
it as a baseball apple. He, I presume, intended to say a Wis- 
consin grown Ben Davis. 

The Secretary : I want to ask tbe people here if any one 
knows of a Spencer Seedless apple company in Wisconsin. I 
understand that a branch of the company has been established 
in this state. Is there a branch company in Wisconsin, does 
any one know of any company selling the Spencer Seedless 
apple in Wisconsin? If so, I would like to know about it and 
I think Prof. Sandsten would like to know about it also ; if the 
agents are at work, I am sure I would be glad to be informed at 
any time, and I think the horticultural department of the uni- 
versity would also. 

Mr. Kosenow: I got the information from a salesman that 
it had been around our way and is working Osbkosh county and 
he is distributing circulars and making large claims for the 
Spencer apple. Jiist a few weeks ago he was aroimd that way. 

Mr, Melcber: I met probably the same agent as Mr. Roa- 
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enow. I might say, he is advertising them in the local papers 
and I think he is doing considerable business. 

Prof. Hansen : The Seedless apple is an interesting topic. It 
is a very old thing, liimdreds of years old. These Seedless apples 
bob up in every generation; there is not one of the lot that is 
of any account: I was talking with the United States pomologist 
last December and he thinks it is simply a renaming of the same . 
old varieties that have appeared heretofore. It is a fraud, the 
best you can say for it, and I hope it can be stopped before it 
goes further, 



A PLANT BREEDER'S TRIP THROUGH SIBERIA AND 
AROUND THE WORLD. 

By Peof. N. E. Hanson, Soutli Dakota State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, Brookings, South Dakota. 



The principal object of my third trip to Russia, from which I 
returned January 2nd of the present year, was to trace the 
northern limits of alfalfa in Asia, The journey began June 2S, 
1906, and the six months' journey turned out to be a trip 
around the world, ranging in latitude from 70 to 20 degrees. 

One of the objects of Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in bis work in agricultural exploration, is to conquer 
"tho Great American Desert" by tho introduction of economic 
plants from similar climates of tho old world. In 1897-98, as 
part of this work, I made an overland journey of 2,000 miles 
through Turkestan, western China and southern Siberia; as Mie 
result of this adventuresome effort, Turkestan alfalfa was im- 
ported to America for the first time and its northern limits 
traced in the overland journey. On this second trip to Siberia, 
I took up the broken trail where I left it and followed where 
it le<I which proved to be clear across the continent of Asia. 
The interesting fact was brought out that where tlie blue flow- 
ered alfalfa stops, the yellow flowered species are found extend- 
ing from 1,000 to 2,000 miles further north across the conti- 
nent. As they are excellent forage plants in dry sections, it 
seems to indicate that the alfalfa belt mil be ultimately ex- 
tended in North America as far north as we may care to farm. 
Not an ounce of the seed is for sale anywhere ; all the seed was 
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gathered from wild plants on the Siberian steppes. Some tap- 
rooted Siberian clovers wore found in this same region, also 
other promising forage plants. 

It was a great privilege to attend the International Confer- 
ence of Hybridizing and Cross-Brecding in London, and some 
remarkable advances have been recorded since the last Inter- 
national Conference four years ago, wliicli 1 also had the honor 
of attending. Some three years before this time, the present 
scries of Conferences of Plant lireeders was begun in London 
by the Royal Ilorticiiltnral Sixiiety. In about four years from 
now the next Horticultural Conference will probably be held 
in Paris. At the Xew York Conference, Dr. Bateson of Cam- 
bridge University, came from England to tell us about Men- 
del's I^aw of Heredity, recenlly rediscovered. Since that time 
the work of dtmonstrating the a i)pl it-ability of this law has been 
going on vigorously in many parts of Europe, with Cambridge 
University in the lead. 

Briefly it may lie stated that in the crossing of two distinct 
varieties of plants, say A .and B, the opposing characteristics 
are either dominant or rcces-^ive and arrange themselves by 
chance in equal nnmbei-s of AA's and UH's, say 2'> of each in 
each 100, with 50 AB's, The AA's may lie called dominant, 
the BB's recessive, and the AB's lictr-rozyi^te. AA's or BB's 
are fixed in type at once ; the AB's can never be fixed because 
thoy split up again in the next generation, AH arc apparently 
alike in the first generation, but the unknown character of each 
can be demonstrated only l>y testing their reproductive power. 
This shows at once which are tnie to typo and which are not; 
in other wonls, the' type is fixed at once without going through 
a long process covering many years of laborious selection. It 
appears the law applies to animals also, and animal and plant 
breeding in Europe and America will henceforth be put upon 
more of a scientific ba.sis by this new law. In the exhibit from 
Cambridge University and elsewhere was shown a rcmarka!)le 
series of specimens showing the applicability of this law in tlic 
breeding of j»]ants and animals, such as sweet peas, stocks, gar- 
den iH!iis, corn, wheat, mice, pliecp, horses, moths, snails, and 
so forth. Furthermore, the law applies to intangible things 
like disease-resistance in plants and to milling quality and high 
yield in wheat. It appears probable that the animal and plant 
breeding of the world will be greatly modified as to methods by 
the application of this law of heredity. 

The problem of the Englisli wheat breeder has been to com- 
bine the high milling qualities of the American wheats with the 
high yield of the English wheats. The American wheats, with 
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'their superior and stronp milling qualities, are not liked by 
farmers in England because of their low yield in the English 
climate. The attempt is being made, however, to originate 
varieties which combine the au]XTior milling qualities of the 
American wheats with the high-yieklinir power of the English 
wheats, and with excellent prospects of success. 

In two years these new varieties will be ready for distribu- 
tion. The work is leing done at Cambridge University in 
England. In a visit to Cambridge University, I noticed some 
interesting work being done in tho cross-breeding of sheep, 
showing that Mendel's 1 Jiw holds good for sheep as welt as sweet 
peas, also in the breeding of poultry. The problem, however, 
becomes qnite complicated at times because some qualities are 
inherited in pairs ("genetic coupling") or even higher num- 
bers, so that lai^ numbers arc necessary to make clear the law. 

Dr. Uateson, in his address as president of the Conference, 
named this new science "Genetics," which is a shorter word 
than Artificial Evolution and Thremmatology which had been 
employed hitherto. Dr. Tschermnek of Austria also enriched 
the science with the new work "Ivryptoiner" by which is meant 
the hidden quality transmitted in a dormant state to the next 
generation. 

The Royal irorticultiirnl Society offered royal hospitalitj 
to all foreign delegates throughout the meeting. The seat of 
honor at the great banquet was given to your delegate from the 
United States. The English nobility was represented in goodly 
numbers at the banquet, and garden parties or lunches were also 
given by Sir T^wrenee, president of the society. Baron Itoths- 
child, and the London Horticultural Society.' 

In my paper on Breeding Cold-Ilesistant Fruits, I tried to 
illustrate the point that it is possible to transmit resistance to 
cold by hybridizing hardy with tender species of plants, and 
told of the work in this line in South Dakota. 

A large number of other extremely valuable papers were 
read at the Conference, but lack of time at present prevents 
any fuller details. 

There has been a big iKiom in England in the way of disease- 
resistant potatoes and prices went to a fabulous height. This 
question was discussed at the Conference and I afterwards in- 
vestigated the question elsewhere in England. The boom col- 
lapsed a few months agr>, and the much boomed varieties, 
"Xorthem Star" and "El Dorado," fell from their high pedes- 
tals when put to actual field trial. However, substantial and 
accurate work is being done in developing the disease-resistant 
varieties of the potato, and full success is only a question of 
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time. Tlio worlc henceforth will be done upon a rock bottom 
foundation and no more balloon voyages will b© possible for 
the ^British public. The dream of the potato-breeder is to origi- 
nate a variety proof against the blight which caused tho potato 
famine in Ireland some sixty years ago. The man who suc- 
ceeds first will be indeed a benefactor to the race. Other spe- 
cies of potatoes are being imported from various regions of the 
world and many crofiscs are being attempted. 

After leaving England, tho experiment station work of Den- 
mark, Korway and Sweden was studied, including the far 
northern part of Xorway and Sweden called Lapland, north of 
the Arctic Circle. At Lulea, Xorthern Sweden, some remark- 
able work was being done in originating varieties of cereals, 
especially barley, capable of enduring frosts at critical stages 
of growth. At Svalof, southern Sweden, I found that the prin- 
ciple of mutation had been recognized in the course of extensive 
experiments in originating new varieties of cereals. The many 
excellent varieties already obtained, we may now consider ac- 
cording to He Vriea to be elementary species, isolated from sys- 
tematic species. The varieties obtained are remarkable for 
uniformity of type. At all o£ the experiment stations visited, 
I)e Vries' mutation theory was recognized as being of primary 
importance in plant-breeding and animal breeders must recog- 
nize its equal importance in their work. The journey was 
continued through Finland, European Russia and Siberia, the 
homeward journey being via Japan. 

In Russia in 1894 I remember visiting tho estate of a prince 
who owned 310,000 acres of land. On this estate tliere was a 
potato patch of 1,000 acres which were used for the manufac- 
ture of alcohol. At that time we could make no use of such 
varieties but with the free alcohol bill, a wide field is now open. 
In Russia certain varieties of potatoes have been found to be 
high in starch content, too coarse for table use, very productive, ■ 
and found especially suitable for the manufacture of alcohol. 
They are also used in stock feeding. Seventeen barrels or casks 
of these varieties were obtained for trial. 

In visiting Russian nurseries I found that the question of 
root-killing of the apple has become more than ever an oppress- 
ing problem. Some of the Russian nurserymen have been slow 
to adopt the Siberian crab {I'yrus baccata) as a stock for tho 
apple, because the seed was not readily obtainable, and they 
coidd get the French crab seed from France very cheaply. By 
French crab is meant the same species as the cultivated ap])le 
{Pyrus Malus). lieeent severe winters however have caused 
such extensive losses that these nurserymen have come to the 
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eoncluaion that Siberian roots were necessary. Pyrus baccata 
is the pure Siberian crab; tho old Yellow Siberian is a large 
fruited variety of this species. Pyrus prunifolia is also a North 
Asiatic species and is considered by some American authorities 
to be a hybrid of the Pyrus baccata with Pyrus Malus. In the 
cultivation they are represented by such hybrid crabs as Tran- 
scendent, Minnesota, Hyslop, Whitney, Virginia, Early Straw- 
berry and Florence. I presented this theory as to the hybrid 
origin of Pyrus prunifolia to many while abroad but the general 
opinion was that it was a pure species and not a hybrid. Some 
favored using Pyrus prunifolia because its budding season was 
longer than that of Pyrus baccata. As to relative hardiness, 
Pyrus baccata is no doubt hardier than Pyms prunifolia as it 
ranges further north. But for a large erea of our prairie North- 
west both species will probably be hardy enough. 

In the course of the journey many other seeds and plants of 
agricultural and horticultural interest were obtained. But this 
paper is long enough now. 

The trip was a rough, adventuresome one, with political and 
social conditions very imsettled. Personally, I have always 
found tho Russians a hospitable, courteous people, who have a 
great regard and friendship for America and Americans. The 
trip was not an easy task, but I found the plants whose esist- 
cnco I suspected nine years ago, and it is a great satisfaction 
to feel that in all probability it will advance northwestern 
prairie agriculture, and especially in the newer regions of the 
western Dakota s. 

Some of the plants may help Wisconsin and wherever trouble 
has been experienced with winter-killing of the common alfalfa. 
It is worthy of note that many of tho failures in farming in. 
the semi-arid regions of the west are due to the fact that the 
plants cultivated were from Western Utirope; in other words, 
it is unwise to farm in a dry climate with wet climate plants.' 
In like manner we may say that it appears to be an undertaking 
fraught with disappointment to attempt to acclimate an alfalfa 
originally from Northern Africa to the cool moist climato of 
Wisconsin. Somo of our efforts at acclimating plants really 
means that we are undertaking a job that nature has taken some 
thoiisands of years to accomplish. 
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STEAWBEKBY REVIEW. 

M. S. Kellogo, Janesville. 

" 'Tls hard to say, ir greater want ol skill 
Appear In writing, or In judging ill; 
But, of the two, less dangerous Is the offense 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense." 

Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen : If in the few minutes 
that shall be taken at this time to listen to a short review of the 
past season, and one of the virtues of this review will he its 
length, I shall perhaps trespass on your good nature to repeat 
that which has been said so many times before in the meetings 
of this honored Society and of others but if I "tire your pa- 
tience," I will endeavor not to "mislead your sense." If that 
which is said shall be a repetition of oft told truths, bear with 
me, and remember that perhaps there is a "doubting Thomas" 
here who has not heard, or having heard did not understand the 
successful methods of Strawberry culture. 

Plant injury 1905—6 and cause. There is in the writer's es- 
timation but three causes that entered into the so-called winter- 
killing of Strawberry plants, during the winter in question. 
First is a failure to properly cover the plants ; second a lack of 
moisture to be found in the soil at the time the ground freezes 
lip for winter (and this had very little to do with injury during 
this winter as the rain fall was quite plentiful the fall of 1905) ; 
third, the long continued spell of soft weather, lasting from 
about February 20th until April; during these several weeks 
only rarely did the ground remain frozen for two nights con- 
secutively without the frost coming out during the day to the 
depth of several inches. This long continued and extreme 
changing of temperature sapped the vitality from the plants 
to a greater extent than any winter since 1898—9, when the de- 
struction of fruit trees, plants and vines was so wide spread. 
Strawterry plants came out in April, 1906, with no green leaves 
whatever, all growth having come up from the buds, weakened 
by the causes already given. Another governing cause for the 
injury will be found in the fact that the summer of 1905 was 
very dry and that plants did not make the usual growth, or have 
the usual vigor and length of root, so they were more easily 
heaved out of the ground during the trying weather of Febru- 
ary and March, 1906. In the southern part of the state, 
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are only twelve miles from the Illinois state line, plants went 
into winter quarters in fairly good shape. Without question 
some of the cases where injury was shown was by lack of proper 
covering, or at leaat lack of proper attention to see that the cover- 
ing remainod where it was applied. Tlie only way in which we 
were able to determine if our plants were injured last spring 
was in the number that failed to grow in our new plantings; 
this was about 5 per cent., somewhat larger per cent, than usual, 
and from reports we received from our customers and others we 
must conclude that the loss of plants last spring was greater than 
for several years. AVe had no fruiting beds left from our plant- 
ings in 1905 aa we dug all tlie beds out to supply our plant trade. 

1906 crop and prices. The crop with us was about three- 
quarters of a full crop. Berries bt^an ripening about the first 
of June, marketing began on the 12th; the season reached its 
height on June 23rd and closed on July 7th, The quality of 
the fruit was from fair to good, and prices ranged firm and 
good. Season opened with price at 12^ cents, and reached the 
lowest point at the height of the season, at which time good 
berries were bringing 8 cents per quart at wholesale. Taken 
altogether the prices were very satisfactory, and taken with the 
fairly good yield, growers fared pretty well in our section. 

Most profitable varieties. This much mooted question will 
no doubt provoke lively discussion, and the writer would have 
accepted the subject assigned to him with fear and trembling 
had he known that this was to be the only paper on Strawberries 
during this meeting. The five most profitable varieties with 
us, would be as follows: 

Senator Dunlap, which easily heads the list, Clyde, Beder- 
wood, Warfield and Lovett. 

In connection with this list of five varieties it must be remem- 
bered that our soil is black prairie loam, and lays pretty level, 
yet has sufficient drainage so that surface water seldom stands 
on the land. The list would without doubt be varied on the 
different soils and perhaps with different culture. We plant our 
Strawberries four feet by two and mark the field after the same 
has been well prepared by fall plowing, followed by spring plow- 
ing and harrowed to a fine tilth. The marking is done with 
a light wood marker, similar to the old fashioned corn marker, 
drawn by two men and guided by a third. The cross marks 
are made with a similar marker with the teeth two feet apart 
and then plants are set whore the marks cross. Care is taken 
that the crowns are not too deep nor too high and the field is 
cultivated at once. Wo use a spade to open holes in setting, hav- 
ing found it the most satisfactory tool for that jiurpose. Re- 
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member three things are necessary in strawberry growing, these 
are cultivate early and often, then cultivate again, and finally 
during the hot, dry summer months cultivate all the time. 
Where plants are rowed both ways it does away with a large 
part of the hand work and reduces the cost of caring for an acre 
up to the time of fruiting. When the nmners get 8 inches long 
it is time to stop cross cultivation and h^in to prepare your 
bed for fruiting by laying dovm the runners. The early plants 
make the strongest fruiting vines, and it is to your advantage 
to have as many early ones as possible. We practice, as nearly 
all plant growers do, the matted row system, and have found 
that this system answers all needs where the two objects are 
fruit and plants. 

The past season we had no new beds to fruit as we dug out 
all of our 1905 plantings for the plants, so these observations 
have been from old beds fruiting the second and third time. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Daub: Mr. Kellogg made a statement that he thought 
it was frost and winter kill that caused the injury and also 
lack of covering. Now mine were thoroughly covered; I had 
about three tons of straw to the acre and they froze out or died, 
I don't know which. There was no lack of cover on my part. 
I live in Eau Claire, in the northern part of Wisconsin. We 
have plenty of moisture, plenty of snow, they were never ex- 
posed all winter until the spring thaws, and the spring thaws 
were not very injurious to our plants. And I noticed at the 
flame time in some of our places where men had not covered their 
plants at all, on side hills where they were wind swept and yet 
they lived and were thrifty. Those were a few exceptions. 
Now if they were winter killed, it looks to my mind as if those 
were the ones that ought to have suffered, I am speaking par- 
ticularly of one piece that was exposed at the north-west where 
we get the severe wind, the snow had been almost entirely re- 
moved by the wind and that was one of the few pieces that ex- 
isted in the spring and yielded a big crop and some of the cov- 
ered fields failed to a great extent 

Mr. Turner : Might it not have been to much mulching and 
a large amount of snow that must have smothered the plants in 
Northern Wisconsin? , 

Mr. Richardson : I do not think it was, because we have had 
sections of our land that were covered with snow that thawed 
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and they were frozen in in the ice and those would come out in 
better condition than some witli covers, so I do not think it 
was smothering. 

Mr. Toole : Our strawberry plants in Sauk county suffered 
badly with winter killing and the clover also and we think it 
was with too much covering and that was with ice. We could 
see with our clover and alfalfa wherever the ice under the snow 
had been anchored, there they suffered the most, Mr, Pearson 
is here and he can tell about the conditions that he suffered very 
badly with last winter. 

Mr. Kello^: Do I understand Mr. Richardson to say that 
their plants on which the water was standing so that tlie ice 
formed above the plants came through in good condition ? 

Mr. Richardson: Yes, we have had a section of our field 
which froze solid. 

Mr. Kellogg : Please tell us what kind those were. 

Mr. Richardson : Warfield and Senator Duulap, 

Mr. Turner: In every instance where the ice covered the 
strawberry plants in my field, they died. 

Mr. Pearson : I am not very anxious to discuss this question 
as it is not a very pleasant subject, I found considerable in- 
jury in the spring and found that I had to cancel several hun- 
dred dollars worth of orders for strawberry plants. It is not 
a pleasant subject to contemplate, and I have tried to find out 
what the cause of the injury was, but I have about concluded that 
it was ice, because where there was deep snow after a rain, 
where the snow had blown into the ravines and held the ice 
off the plants, they were net injured; where the ground was 
bare when that rain came and the ice froze onto the plants, they 
were packed very closely in the dirt and the leaves seemed to 
be dead in the spring and I concluded from that that it was the 
ice that killed the plants. 

Mr. Post : In regard to the ice subject, if water forms over 
the strawberry bed and the water is sufficiently cold to freeze 
that ice solid down to the ground and the frost remaining in 
the ground, it will invariably kill the plants, but with a aufB- 
cient quantity of water under the ice, the strawberries will live. 
That has been our experience for twenty years. 

Mr, Daub : I can corroborate the statement of the gentleman, 
I believe he is right. 

Mr. Hutchins: I am not a strawberry man, but I am very 
much like the man Mark Twain tells about who never had any 
children of his own and who had given the subject a half hour's 
consideration and felt qualified to give impartial advice to 
parents. That is somewhat the case with me in regard to straw- 
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berries, however, I find from the discussion which I find quite 
animated in different places, that it is agreed among strawberry 
men that it is partly due to what is termed "root rot." .1 
have heard in different places of this disease of plants. The 
President of the Michigan Horticultural Society, Mr. Cook of 
Owosso, is quite a large strawberry grower and of late he has 
had a great deal of difficulty with this injury and Professor 
Taft of the Horticultural College of Michigan has dealt with it 
and while so far as I am aware they have not traced the diifi- 
culty, that is, they have not located it, have not diagnosed it 
completely, still they arc inclined to attribute it to the root rot. 
It is quite possible that you have the same difiiculty here. 

Mr. Smith: We have been raising strawberries for a good 
many years and lost one half or more of our plants last spring. 
I think in every case where the winter rains came and melted 
the snow, as was the case a year ago, after nearly every snow we 
had a rain which melted most of the snow and then it froze and 
wherever this ice formed over the plants, as has been stated, the 
plants were dead and I have never known it to fail, in all the 
years we have worked, to kill strawberry plants if water gathers 
in the winter over the plants and freezes down to the ground, 
I was foolish enough to follow the advice of people who advocate 
unqualifiedly setting the rows the long way of the ground. It 
is a great deal easier cultivating and a great deal easier picking, 
because yon will not have any after such a winter as last year. 
We lost one half of our crop practically as a result of having 
the rows set lengthwise of the bed. In cultivating, the culti- 
vator will of necessity (and it is impossible to avoid it, I think) 
make slight ridges, perhaps not over an inch high or two inches 
high at the sides ; I speak of level land now, not rolling land. 
Our land is level. The ground on the sides is a little higher 
than the middle and with the rows set lengthwise the water can- 
not get off, where we have those winter rains. The result was 
that it lodged in many places, not from improper drainage, but 
simply from the result of the cultivation, held the water back, 
flooded in spots all over the field, and the result is destruction. 
Whereas, if the rows had been crosswise, the water would have 
followed down those little furrows and gone into the ditches. 

Mr. Hager : I want to put in a word here in regard to my 
experience and what I saw in my immediate vicinity. I saw 
small beds where the water had stood and had frozen up solid 
and stayed so all winter and the plants were in good shape. I 
saw beds well mulched on rolling land, light, porous soil in 
which they killed absolutely and I want to say in regard to my 
own beds, some of the plants outside of the mulching. We put 
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our rows four feet apart, having a matted row of about six- 
teen to eighteen inches. We aim to cover or mulch the matted 
row but in some instances they were not all covered and there 
were a few plants sticking out of the mulch and in some in- 
stances those sticking out were alive and those under the straw 
were absolutely dead and I have come to the conclusion that 
there was more than one thing the matter, that it was a combi- 
nation of circumstaneea, because I cannot explain the various 
conditions with any one thing, and I am inclined to think that 
it was a disease as much as it was climatic conditions, for the 
reason that when we came to dig plants we found so many of 
the plants that were apparently alive, with a green top, but the 
roots were black, or partly blackened, and I am of the opinion 
that it was more than climatic conditions. 

Mr. Keilo^ : There is no doubt quite a difference between 
conditions that exist in our locality in the southern part of the 
state and those toward the northern part of the state. The 
gentleman stated that the leaves showed green in the spring and 
the roots were dead. With us the leaves were all dead when we 
uncovered them, they were all simply left in the bed and our loss 
has been somewhat in excess of the average. It was done gradu- 
ally, so that it leads us to think that what injury we suffered was 
by the soft weather in February and March, alternating with 
frost. They were pulled up by the roots and they stood looking 
like a spider trying to find some place to go. 

Mr. Crawford: I remember having a patch some years ago 
that was under water for perhaps a week at a time, the children 
skating over it and then the thaw came one day; it was under 
water again the same winter, frozen again with the skating rink 
the second time, and when spring came the plants were just as 
healthy as could be. 

Mr. Van Loon : Wo had an experience last winter different 
from any proposition that we ever undertook in the line of rais- 
ing strawberries. We were fortunate enough to have the larg- 
est part of our beds planted to the Senator Dunlap strawberries ; 
a few rows, perhaps three or four of them, were of the Eeder- 
wood and the Warfield. The plants of the Dunlaps, owing to 
the rich quality of the soil and the manures that had been ap- 
plied, showed a very rank growth, the beds being so thickly set ' 
with plants that we could not expect to get fruit in the shape 
that they were in. On account of scarcity of help we con- 
cluded that it was necessary to do something different from hoe- 
ing and cutting these out, so in reading over a book that was 
published by Mr. Perry of Ohio, we found that in the Southern 
Wisconsin, I think, is a man by the name of Smith, living in 
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Green Bay at that time whom Mr. Perry visited during the 
same season ; he found that Mr. Smith had a great share of his 
crop of strawberries entirely covered with mulch, not only be- 
tween the rows as has been stated and as is the usual custom, 
hut all of the plants entirely covered and thickly covered. 
From the way that these plants survived and looked in the spring 
of the year, we concluded that it might perhaps add to the vital- 
ity of some of these new varieties, for instance, the Dunlap, 
they showed a great deal stronger growth after this treatment 
We went to work and followed the directions that Mr. Perry 
gave in his book, first covering with pea straw, partially, while 
the other part is covered with hay and straw such as we have, 
wheat or rye straw. In addition to this, we covered the entire 
surface with barnyard manure, so that every plant that was 
growing on that soil was out of sight and remained out of sight. 
This was done for the purpose of smothering, to a large extent, 
this part of the bed where the grounil had become so thickly 
set with plants. The result of it was that late in the spring 
a few of these plants began to show, not many, but in digging 
under and in handling the plants under the mulch we found a 
great number of the plants were alive, perhaps even more than 
we wanted and further on the berries in consequence of this 
were much later in ripening, but we found that with the work 
that we had done and the manure that we had applied that that 
was one way of growing plants in a bed where the plants are so 
thickly set and where you do not want to put in any work. 
While it does not affect the plants to the extent of killing them 
ontrightj with the exception of some of these plants that were 
planted next to the Dunlaps, the Bederwood and the Warfield, 
a good share of them had actually killed out in large patches, 
while right along the row of the Dunlaps were plants sufficient 
to produce a crop such as we had never raised before. That 
was- in the winter of 1905-6. 



AVEDNESDAY AFTERNOON" SESSION. 

THE COST OF PRODUCTION IN FRUIT GROWING. 
Prop. S. W, Fi.etcher, Agricultural College, Mich. 

The rapid development of commercial fruit growing is one 
of the most notable features of American agriculture. Previous 
to 1860 there were very few commercial orchards, fruits were 
9— Hort. 
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grown almost wholly for home use, and not for market. With 

the growth of cities, and the corresponding increase in the de- 
mand for largo quantities of fresh fruit, some men found it 
profitable to abandon general farming and to give more atten- 
tion to the orchards and small fruit garden, which had hitherto 
been greatly neglected. From these small beginnings of about 
fifty years ago the great fruit interests of the present time have 
developed, and especially during the past twenty-five years. 

The 12th census reports that on 1.4 per cent, or 86,094 of the 
'5,149,584 farms in the United States fruit growing is the lead- 
ing industry. These farms included 6,064,877 acres of fruit 
plants which produced, in 1890, 212,366,040 bushels of fruits, 
worth $83,761,840. In value of the product fruit growing was 
eighth, the crop of corn being worth $828,000,000 ; hay and for- 
age, $484,000,000 ; wheat, $369,000,000 ; cotton, $323,000,000 ; 
oats, $217,000,000; vegetables, $113,000,000; forest products, 
$109,000,000; potatoes, $98,000,000; fruit, $83,000,000. Ac- 
cording to the same report, there were $404,000,000 invested 
in fruit farms, as compared with $5,493,000,000 invested in 
hay and grain farms and $5,691,000,000 in the live stock in- 
dustry. 

These figures reflect the rapidly increasing commercial im- 
portance of the fruit industry, but it must be remembered that 
they are the conditions existing during the last census year, 
1899. Unquestionably the next census will show that 25 per 
cent, and more has been added to the amount of capital invested 
in fruit growing, and that fruit precedes potatoes and forest 
products, at least, in commercial importance. I wish to em- 
phasize the point that the fruit growing business is expanding 
more rapidly than most other lines of crop husbandry. There 
is every probability that this expansion will continue, for fruit 
is becoming more generally considered a staple article of diet, 
and not a luxury, as formerly. 

The rapidly increasing production of fruit has set in motion 
certain economic forces which the fruit growers of today may 
well consider. As the area in fruit becomes larger,' competition 
becomes stronger and the prices received for fruit are corres- 
pondingly lower. The larger demand for fruit, due to the in- 
crease in population and the more common use of fruit as a sta- 
ple article of diet, have not, in most cases, fully offset the in- 
creasing competition. In general, the prices received for fruit 
are lower now than they were fifteen years ago; that they will 
go lower still we have no doubt. There are many exceptions to 
this general ride, for the prices received for fruit depend upon 
economic conditions which are ever fluctuating, but, taken as a 
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whole, the prices that the fruit grower receives for hia products 
are lower now than they used to be and probably they will eon- 
tinue to go lower. 

To illustrate the fact that prices received for fruit are tending 
lower because of increasing competition, and also that this 
general tendency is continually upset somewhat by fiuctuationa 
in the relation between the supply and the demand for fruit, 
I quote the following market reports on Baldwin apple, Bartlett 
pear. Concord grape and Fancy quince. These quotations were 
taken from the files of the Rural New Yorker from 1880 to 
1905 and are for the general market of New York City. The 
market quotations taken were for the week nearest the middle 
of each month. The price given for the year was secured by 
averaging the prices quoted for the several months. In all 
. cases the quotations are for fancy fruit. In a few months no 
quotations were given; and when there was any doubt about 
the quantity or quality of fruit mentioned, it was not included. 
While this method of getting at the average price received for 
fruit in different years is open to criticism, it is, perhaps, as 
fair a comparison as can be made. 

The quotations show that the price for Concord grapes and 
Bartlett pears have declined most notieably, that the price re- 
ceived for quinces have declined but little, and that the price 
received for Baldwin apples have fluctuated least of all. The 
average price received for Baldwin apples from 1880 to 1895 
was $3.77 as compared with $2.80, the average from 1895 to 
1905; for Bartlett pears, $6.56 as compared with $4.04; for 
Concord grapes, 4c as compared with 2^c; for fancy quinces, 
$4.61 as compared with $3.78 

Although the prices received for fruit fluctuate widely from 
year to year, owing to many varying factors in the supply of 
fruit and the demand for it, yet there is a general tendency to- 
ward lower prices, just as there is in every other commodity the 
supply of which has increased very rapidly. 

The fruit grower of today need not view this descending scalp 
of prices with alarm. Reduced prices have been met, and prob- 
ably will continue to be met for some time to come, by a lower 
cost of production, so that the profits may still be as large as in 
earlier years, though the prices received are smaller. But it 
is evident that the fruit grower must look forward to the time — 
if, indeed, it is not already here in some sections — when fruit 
growing will be profitable only to the man who can put superior 
fruit on the market at a very low cost of prod\ietion. This 
means congenial climate, favorable soil, varieties that are per- 
fectly adapted to the climatic and soil conditions and to the 
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ilcmands of the market, aiul skill in all the details of culture and 
iriarketing. The owners of New England cotton mills are being 
forced to move them to the south, where the raw material and 
lahor are cheaper, ao that they can manufacture cotton goods at 
less expense. In every trade and industry the man who can 
produce the goods a trifle cheaper than his competitors has a 
tremendous advantage over them. So it is in fruit growing. 
There are, of course, other things to be considered besides the 
ability to produce fmit clieaply, nearness to a good market, for 
example, may be worth more to the grower than a low. cost of 
production. But it is undeniable that there is increasing neces- 
sity for the fmit grower to figure on the coat of production as ac- 
curately as he can, and to reduce it to the lowest point consistent 
with market returns. It is not possible for him to estimate the 
cost of producing his articles with anything like the accuracy 
of the manuafacturer. The raw materials of the fruit grower 
are sunlight, air, water, soil ; these are manufactured into fruit, 
but under such varying conditions that it is impossible to as- 
sign values and predict results accurately. But a fairly relia- 
ble estimate can be made, and I urge the necessity for such a 
calculation in view of the increasing competition in the fruit 



COST OF LAND. 

The main items which enter into the cost of production in 
fmit growing are land, capital, goods and lahor. When the fruit 
grower buys land, he is really buying its fertility, or its power 
to produce crops. He is buying nitrogen, potash and other 
plant foods, soil, water, soil texture, the heat and light shed upon 
that soil by the sun. ITc is buying, not mere dirt, but all the 
energies and forces above the soil, as well as in it, that are 
needed to transform or manufacture plant food into apples, 
peaches, strawberries. The value of different soils as fmit fac- 
tors varies greatly; the fruit grower learns that this often de- 
pends fully as miich upon their texture as upon their chemical 
composition. He learns, moreover, that while man can ' do 
much to improve poor soils, and so increase their productivity — 
by tillage, green-manuring, irrigation, etc. — ^yet Nature does 
more to provide a soil witli desirable qualities than man can 
ever do. It is for his interest to get land that already has a 
large productive capacity, if it can be procured. The need of 
under drains, for instance, may increase the cost of producing 
fmit several cents a bushel. There is much fmit planted on 
land that is so poor or so poorly drained that it has not the 
power to produce fmit economically. ,-- . 
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The amount of capital that the fruit grower invests in land 
is large. The average size of the fruit farms of the United 
States is 74.8 acres as against 159.3 acres for hay and grain 
farms and 226,9 acres for live stock farms. But the av^age 
fruit farm is worth $71,55 per acre, while the average hay and 
grain farm is worth $30.34 per acre and the average stock farm, 
but $21,14 per acre, so that the value of the average fruit farm 
is $5,374, the hay and grain form $4,834 and the stock farm 
$4,797. The census shows that 72.4 of the value of the average 
fruit farm is land, and this constitutes 72.3 of the value of the 
hay and grain farm, and 59.9 of the value of the stock farm. 
So it appears that the fruit grower usually has as lai^ an in- 
vestment in land as other husbandmen, and larger than many. 
The more perishable the fruits he grows the more imperative is 
it that land bo secured near his market. This usually means 
that the land will be worth more and so the cost of production 
be increased that much. Eut the advantages of being close to 
a market may, and usually do, more than offset this loss, in the 
case of perishable fruits like strawberries, raspberries and 
plums- ,On the other hand, if the fruit can be grown just as 
well at a distance from the market, and is not quickly perish- 
able, as winter pears or apples, it is manifestly a saving in cost 
of production. This, likewise, may be more than offset by the 
increased cost of getting the fruit to market. In figuring the 
cost of production the capital invested in land should be charged 
due interest 

COST OF CAPITAL 000D8. 

Under this ganeral heading are included audi items as ma- 
chinery, implements, buildings, farm animals, fertilizer, spray- 
ing materials, cash capital, and other things that are needed in 
growing and handling the crop. Here again the fruit grower 
has a heavy investment. 

A machine or implement that does work formerly performed 
by hand, and does it cheaper, lowers the cost of production. 
Some machines and tools do better work than others ; one spray- 
ing outfit may spray a tree just as well as another and a frac- 
tion of a cent cheaper. The fruit grower. who uses the most 
improved cultivators, sprayers, pruning tools, so that the work 
is done cheapest, produces his fruit for the least money and, to 
that extent, has an advantage over his neighbor who uses tools 
poorly adapted for the work. High priced tools are not expen- 
sive if they do the work easier and cheaper. One should not 
begrudge .the price of a new tool, if it will do the work in less 
time or with greater thoroughness. 
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The fruit grower is a specialist in agriculture ; hence he re- 
quii-es more tools than the general farmer. The value of the 
implements and machinery on the average farm of 7i acres, is 
$175, or $2.84 per acre ; on the average hay and grain farm of 
159 acres $166, or $1.04 per acre; on the average live stock 
farm of 227 acres, $151, or $.66 per acre. The amount of 
capital invested in implements on all American farms is $760,- 
000,000, or an average of $.90 per acre, which is an increase of 
nearly 80 per cent, since 1850 ; thus the fruit farm has 2^ times 
as much capital invested in implements as the average farm. 

The point of view of the fruit grower, regarding the amount 
of capital that he can alTord to invest in implements should be 
this : he cannot afford not to have an implement that will en- 
able him to produce fruit cheaper. The investigations of the 
Labor Bureau have led to the conclusion that in the last 20 
years, by the aid of machinery and the substitution of horse, 
steam and other power for hand labop, the effectiveness of 
hiunan labor on farms has been increased one-third. The cost 
of producing a bushel of choice fruit is certainly lower than 
it was 15 years ago. Has the fruit grower estimated bow 
much the use of a power sprayer decreases the cost of protect- 
ing fruits from 'pests, as compared with a hand sprayer? Ee 
is perhaps not as dependent upon implements as the grain 
and hay farmer, but he should be watchful for every new 
labor-saving device that will cheapen the cost of raising fruit. 

The amount hi capital invested in buildings, machinery 
and livestock on the average fruit farm is 27.6 per cent, of 
the total investment, as compared with 27.7 por cent, on hay 
and grain farms and 40.1 per cent on stock farms. The in- 
vestment in fertilizers is usually much higher, being at the 
rate of 30 cents per acre for all the fruit farms of the country, 
while hay and grain farms invest' four cents per acre and 
stock farms hut two cents. There is, of course, much varia- 
tion on this point Most of the fertilizing for fruit is done 
east of the Mississippi ; a very large proportion of the western 
fruit farms have never been fertilized. In addition to these 
items of required capital a certain amount of cash must he 
kept on hand to run the farm. This usually varies from $4 
to $30 or more per acre according to the valuation of the land 
and the intensity of culture. 

COST or LABOR. 

The labor problem enters into the fruit grower's budget of 
expense quite heavily, especially if he grows small fruits. Ac- 
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cording to the twelfth census there is but one hired farm hand 
to every three farms. This shows that moat of the work on 
the average farm ia done by the farmer and hia family. On 
the fruit farm hired labor is often neceaaary, eapecially at cer- 
tain seasons, and moat especially at harvesting. Although the 
average fruit farm ia only one-half as large aa the average 
hay and grain farm, it requires more labor, lai^ly because it 
is cultivated more intensely. One of the increasing difficul- 
ties in fruit growing, as in other linea of farming, is to get 
sufficient reliable help. The man who grows perishable fruita 
is moat concerned about thia phase of the business. Some 
fruit growers meet the situation very satisfactorily by raiaing 
large families, but thia aolution ia denied to some. 
■ The man who ia locating a fruit induatry ahould consider 
very carefully where he can get labor and what it will cost. 
There is much difference in localities in thia reapect. In gen- 
eral, the nearer to a city or town the fruit farm ia located the 
more easily the labor problem is solved. This advantage may 
help to offset higher valuation of land. Human labor ia the 
most expensive item that enters into the coat of producing a 
bushel of fruit. The effort should be made to reduce the 
amount of hand labor that is needed by using improved ma- 
chinery and tools. In some cases it ia desirable to grow other 
crops besides fruit, so that the labor needed for fruit may be 
kept employed throughout the year, as is di.scussed further on. 



Beaides these tliree primary factors in the cost of produc- 
ing fruit — land, capital goods and labor — several other points 
bear a very important relation to the problem. The adapta- 
bility of the fruit or variety to the location, the site and the soil 
in which it is grown, has more influence than all the other points 
that have been mentioned. The fniit grower must remember, 
first of all, that there are fruit zones, or regions that are par- 
ticularly adapted, by climate, topography and soil, for the cul- 
ture of a certain fruit. Thus we have the grape belt of Cha- 
taiiqua County, New York; the peach belt of western Michi- 
gan ; the apple region of the Hood River Valley, Oregon ; and 
so on. The limits of these general fruit zonea are now pretty 
clearly defined, although every year small areas formerly con- 
aidered uncongenial for a certain fruit are being found favor- 
able for it. In most every locality a number of fruits can be 
grown ; but the fruits that can be grown the beet, and therefore 
the cheapest, may he but one or two kinds. Fruit growing is 
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bound to become more and more segregated, for increasing com- 
petition will make it impracticable to grow a staple fruit except 
in the locality and on the soil where it thrives best, and so can 
be grown cheapest. The demands of a near-by market, however, 
will offset this to some extent. In locating a fruit farm this 
point should be kept in mind, although market conditions, cost 
of land and other factors may sometimes make it expedient 
to grow a fruit outside its most congenial clime. 

What is true of fruits as a whole is true also of varieties. 
Certain varieties thrive best in certain localities or on certain 
soils. It costs less to raise a bushel of fruit if the variety is 
happy in its environment than if it is not. This one point may 
have more to do with the cost of production than all others. 
The man who tries to raise Baldwins in a locality where a tree 
as hardy as Wealthy is needed, is sure to fail ; the man who tries 
to raise Warfield strawberries on heavy land, better adapted for 
Parker Earle, must expect the cost of producing his berries to 
be a little larger than if he had fitted the variety to the soil more 
skillfully. The varieties that succeed best can usually be grown 
the cheapest, and usually, but not always, they will pay the best. 
In his effort to produce fruit as cheaply as possible, . the fruit 
grower will naturally turn to the varieties that reach the great- 
est perfection on his farm, provided they are satisfactory in 
other respects. 



COST OF FIOHTISO IKSECTS AND DISEASES. 

The expense of fighting insects and diseases is a large item 
in the cost of producing fruit, and this expense varies widely in 
different swtions. There are irrigated valleys in the west 
where it costs 50 cents per tree a year to protect apples from 
codlin moth ; and there are other areas where apples can be pro- 
tected from the same pest for 10 cents per tree, or less. Like- 
wise it costs 30 cents per year to protect a peach tree from San 
Jose scale in some sections .and nothing in other sections. Fire 
blight may ruin half the pear trees in one locality ; another may 
l>e exempt. So one of the important points for a prospective 
fruit grower to look after, is the probable cost of fighting pests 
■ and diseases and the probable unavoidable loss because of ijiem. 
He may find that one locality offers great advantages over an- 
other in this respect. This point is of large and growing im- 
]Wrtance in estimating the cost of producing fruit. 
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BINGLE-CEOP OB DIVEHSIFIED FAKMIKO. 

The cost of producing fruit will be influenced to a large ex- 
tent by the kind of farming, wbother only fruit is grown or 
mainly, with other crops or stock as a side issue. Seventy-five 
years ago, when most of the population lived in the country, 
the aim of the farmer was to produce all the articles that were 
needed to supply the needs of the family. He grew small 
quantities of nearly all the crops that would thrive on his farm. 
Now the farmer grows crops for market, not for his household. 
The growth of cities and increasing competition have made it 
necessary for the majority of farmers to specialize along somo 
line and to grow only the crops or raise the stock that succeed 
best on their farms, and to purchase those necessities that they 
can buy cheaper than they can raise. Agriculture is becoming 
more and more specialized. 

The business of fruit growing is one of the most specialized 
lines of agriculture. It is usually conducted on small farms 
under intensive culture, and but a few kinds of fruit plants 
are grown. Many fruit growers have no other business. There 
are economjc advantages in this arrangement, but there are great 
disadvantages also. In many cases fruit could be produced 
cheaper if a certain amount of other crops were grown, or stodc 
kept. It is aU right for the manufacturer to produce but one 
article, for he can work at it all the year. The crop of the fruit 
grower, however, occupies his attention but a part of the year. 
There is much loss in unused capital, labor, teams, tools and 
other capital goods, during the remainder of the year. 

I believe that there is a tendency to specialize too highly in 
fruit growing and that in many cases it would be more profitable 
for the fruit specialist to grow a certain amount of other crops, 
or keep a certain amount of live stock. He should, of course, 
make fruit growing his main business, and select such other 
interests as will most effectively fill in the gaps that appear in 
all kinds of specialized farming. Even though the crops he se- 
lects may not be nearly- as profitable, in themselves, as fruit, 
yet the total profit from the farm for a series of years may be 
greater, since labor and the capital goods are kept in use. In 
short, the fruit grower should endeavor to have supplementary 
work which will not compete with the fruit crop; that is, which 
will not need a large amount of attention at the time liiat the 
fruit crop demands care. Certain lines of stock husbandry in 
which the animals are fed in winter and pastured in summer 
are practicable in some cases. Remember also the value of the 
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manure. Dairying, of course, would come in competition with 
the fruit crop in summer. ' In most cases some line of farm 
work can be found which will not encroach seriously upon the 
fruit crop, and which will mate use of the capital goods and 
labor of ^e farm that otherwise would be idle. To that extent 
it will cheapen the cost of producing fruit. 

Added to the cost of producing the fruit is the coat of placing 
it on the market. Here, also, are many points that make for 
profit or loss. The cost of harvesting and packing, the coat 
of packages, the distance of the orchard from the railroad or 
shipping point, the character of the roads between the orchard 
and the shipping point, the cost of transportation and commis- 
sion— —these and other points should be figured on. Every mile 
that an orchard is distant from a shipping point adds to the 
price at which the grower can put that fruit on the market at a 
profit. The cost of placing fruit on the market is as fluctuating 
aa the cost of producing it It is not within the province of this 
article to consider this point in detail. 



ESTIMATES ON THE COST OF PRODUCTION. 

The foregoing paragraphs have emphasized the fact that the 
cost of producing fruit is extremely variable, depending upon 
many factors, most of which the fruit grower can control. Any 
estimate must be personal estimate — now much it costs a cer- 
tain man in a certain locality; and this estimate may be wide 
of the general average. Merely to show what it costs some men 
to produce fruit, I quote from some letters received the past 
month. The figures given include both the cost of growing the 
fruit and the cost of picking, packages and packing, but not the 
cost of marketing it. The estimates are for first grade fruit. 

Apples^T. A. Farrand, Eaton Rapids, Mich., 25 cents a 
bushel ; W. II. Pratt, Bonton Harbor, Mich., 28 cents ; Benton 
Gebhardt, Hart, Mich., 25 cents; T.' C. Wilson, Hanibal, Mo., 
30 cents; L. A. Goodman, Kansas City, Mo., 20 cents. 

Pears — T. A. Farrand, 34 cents a bushel; "VV. M. Pratt, 30 
cents ; L. A. Goodman, 80 cents. 

Cherries— T. - A. Farrand, $1.00 per bushel; Benton Geb- 
hardt, 75 cents; W. M. Pratt, $1.30; L. A. Goodman, 70 cents. 

Plums — ^T. "A. Farrand, 50 cents per bushel; Benton Geb- 
hardt, 50 cents; L. A. Goodman, 50 cents. 

Peaches — -T. A. Farrand, 43 cents per bushel; Benton Geb- 
hardt, 45 to 60 cents; W. M. Pratt, 40 cents; X. A. Goodman, 
40 cents ; T. C. Wilson, 30 cents. 
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Grapee — W. M. Pratt, 4-5 cents per pound ; L. A, Goodman, 
1 cent; K G. Blalock, Walla Walla, Wash., 2 cents. 

Strawberries— W. M. Pratt, $1.90 per bushel; L. A. Good- 
man, 64 cents; T. O. Wilson, $1.25; N". G. Blalock, $1.20; 
O. B. Cook, Gwasao, Mich., $1.73. 

Black Raspberries— -W. M. Pratt, $1.10 per bushel. 

THE PEOFITS IN FETJIT OKOWINO. 

The profits in fruit growing depend upon the coet of produc- 
tion, the cost of marketing and market conditions. There is 
more variation in the income from fruits than from moet other 
common farm crops. The average income, however, ia higher 
than the income from other common lines of husbandry. The 
last census shows that the average incomes in different lines of 
farming are: sugar, $5,317 per farm; nurseries, $4,971; flor^ 
ists' establishments, $2,991; rice, $1,335; fruit $915; live 
stock, $788; dairy, $787; cotton, $430. But the gross income 
means nothing; it is the per cent received on the capital in- 
vested that counts. The average fruit farm of 74 acres re- 
turns $760 worth of products; the average hay and grain farm 
of 159 acres, $915; the average stock farm of 226 acres, $788. 
Census statistics show that the average fruit farms return 9.6 
per cent of interest on tho investment. Very much larger re- 
turns than this are conunon — I know one man who, in a series 
of 14 years, has averaged 35 per cent yearly from hie invest- 
ment in an appla orchard. On the whole, the returns in fruit 
growing are apt to be larger than the returns in general farm- 
ing, provided the same degree of intelligence, energy and capital 
is invested in each ease. Tlie fact that 83 per cent of the fruit 
farms of the country are owned by the men who work them, as 
compared with 48 per cent of hay and grain farms and 68 per 
cent of dairy farms, is further evidence that the fruit growers 
of the country arc making their business pay. The census says: 
"Fruit farms have a value above the average, and a higher per 
cent of them are owned than of farms of any other class." 

I have purposely left till last the most important item in the 
cost of producing fruit. This is the personality and the skill 
of the man. - This counts more than all else ; for the right sort 
'of a man can over^nde obstacles, avoid mistakes and make fruit 
plants respond where a less skillful or less energetic man would 
fail. Tho fruit grower is so closely dependent upon physical 
conditions, which arc unstable, and upon social and market con- 
ditions, which change from year to year, that it is not possible 
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for him to do his work by rules or estimate his expenses with 
the mathematical exactness of the manufacturer or merchant. 
It is constantly necessary for him to adjust himself to new com- 
mercial and physical conditions. There is, of course, an ele- 
ment of chance in the business, but this is very small as com- 
pared with the almost unfailing regularity with which success 
follows energy, skill and judgment. 

Prosperity is determined most of all by cfScieney. Most of 
the factors that enter into tb© cost of producing fruit are within 
the powers of the grower to modify. Good judgment in select- 
ing a location may reduce the cost of raising fruit more than 
skill in growing the crop. While this subject can never be re- 
duced to mathematical exactness, yet a fairly reliable estimate 
can be made and it is the part of a business fruit grower to fig- 
ure out an approximate estimate. It may show that he is pro- 
ducing certain fruits or certain varieties at a loss and help him 
to weed these out, as a dairj'man weeds out unprofitable cows 
with the aid of the scales and the Babcock test. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr, G. J". Kellogg: The figures and representations of ihe 
fruits given by Professor Fletcher are from large commercial 
orchards from Missouri and Michigan. When we get right 
down to the cost of fruit raised here I should put the Ihicbesa 
apple at ten cents a bushel, on a common farm; we have not 
commercial orchards to reduce the cost of the fruit industry. 
His report of strawberries agrees fairly well with our own, 
from two to four cents a quart ; he gives it by the bushel, same 
price, but I have been trying to raise pears for fifty years. I 
used to say they cost $10 apiece, I got down to five after a 
while, while now I can raise them for five cents a piece. It de- 
pends on the locality and somewhat the man and somewhat the 
loss and experience for a number of years. It is the locality 
that makes .the difference. I tliink it ic a matter of guess- 
work when you come to figure the cost of fruit to the farmer. 
It is not the dollars "and cents, it is the health for his family, 
thoy pay, no matter what they cost, tlioy pay. 

Prof. Hansen : I would like to ask Prof. Fletcher as to 
the prospects of planting more summer and fall apples for cold 
storage instead of planting winter apples that are not as hardy 
in the far north. 
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Prof, rietcher: I am not familiar enough with conditiona 
in the far nortli to give any positive opinion, of value on that, 
but my general opinion would he that the prospects are good. 

I believe that the winter apple husiness has heen slightly over- 
done ; in Michigan at least I know many growers who are now 
putting out fall and summer apples and have made them a won- 
derful success, much more so than the winter sorts. I wish 
somebody who lives farther north than I do would answer that. 

President Coe : Perhaps you can answer your own question, 
Prof. Hansen. < 

Prof. Hansen : I wanted to get some light on the subject 
myself. I will say, though, that for a large part of the north- 
west, farther north and west than here a good ways, it seems to 
me that the fruit market is in the possession of the banana and 
orange people and we do not see enough of these early apples. We 
really have to- wait for the eastern apples ; the summer and fall 
apple business is not overdone, in fact, we get hungry for early 
apples and it seems to be a question of transportation rather 
than anything else. 

Mr. Howard : I have heen experimenting a little, hut I 
think it would pay to raise more of the fall and winter apples 
and hold then^in cold storage. I think there are many more 
that will agree with me, because we have cold storage now in 
the cities that will hold them almost perfect; I see no reason 
why we have to ship in and pay the freight when we can raise 
them so near the market and supply the market without having 
to ship so far. 

Mr. Philips : What success did you have in keeping them 
in your cold storage cellar? 

Mr. Howard : It keeps them perfect ; I did not put up any 
ice a year ago, but I put up ice two years ago and it kept them 
until June. I kept Duchess until February perfectly sound. 

Mr. Philips : Had not they lost some of their quality ? 

Mr. Howard: Yes, they had lost their quality and flavor, 
hut the apples were sound, without any blemish. 

Mr. Philips : How long did you keep the Wealthy so that 
they were really good ? 

Mr. Howard : All winter long, they were as crisp as could be. 

Mr. Kellogc;: What does it cost you for storage? 

Mr. Howard: The Duchess cost me about five cents a 
bushel. 

Mr. Philips: What does the Wealthy cost? 

Mr. Howard : It does not cost me to exceed ten cents a 
bushel; I don't know but I am a little more favored in location 
than most of you, but it does not cost to exceed that with me. 
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The President; What is the capacity of jour cold storage? 

Mr. Howard : About one thousand barrels. 

The Secretary : I want to ask if in the opinion of the mem- 
bers conditions in Wisconsin are not more favorable to growing 
fall and summer apples than farther east, south or southwest? 
It has been my opinion for some time that we can raise better 
Ihichess and Trynaporent and summer apples in Wisconsin than 
they can in other parts of the country. N'ow, honestly, I fail 
to see the point in raising Duchess apples and in keeping them 
until January and February. It seems to me what the people 
of Wisconsin should do today is to raise Duchess apples and put 
them on the market, supply the great markets of the northwest, 
like Minnneapolie, St. Paul and Chicago. I have maintained 
for years that this is a line of apple growing in which Wiscon- 
sin can excel. We can supply the entire northwest with sum- 
mer apples, putting them on tlie market in the season of sum- 
mer apples. When we keep a Duchess apple until February we 
place it in competition with the Northern Spy and other apples 
that are a better quality, I firmly maintain that it is Up to 
the fruit growers of Wisconsin to raise summer apples and let 
the winter apples be grown largely by the people in the Ozark 
region and Virginia and New Tork and other ^at apple re- 
gions. Just the same in all other products. Certain regions 
of the country are adapted to certain products and I believe 
Wisconsin 'is adapted to growing summer apples, and I believe 
we can plant thousands and thousands of acres of Duchess and 
Transparent and put them on the market to great advantage. 
I think it is merely a question of transportation and marketing, 
there is no question of over-production. You can easily over- 
stock your local market with a few barrels of apples, but when . 
we solve the question of distribution it will be entirely different. 

Mr. Howard : If you raise Duchess apples on a large scale 
you certainly will have to hold them. If you ship them to the 
cities, the first thing you know it will he overdone and you will 
not get anything. I have held my Duchess at home until the 
Duchess were gone and I got $3,50 a barrel for them in the city 
when the main crop was cleared up, but if I had put them on 
the market when they were ready to ship I would not have got 
the freight out of them. 

Mr. Toole : lu regard to what Mr. Howard has said about 
keeping the Wealthy, we do not need to confine ourselves to the 
Wealthy; there is the Plumb Cider and others that we have, 
quite a variety of them and I will say that the Wealthy when 
kept in the condition that we know it can be kept, is a far better 
apple than any of the eastern varieties that come into the Bara- 
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boo market, and if we can place the Wealthy that are grown in 
Sauk county on the Baraboo market, there would be but very 
little call for the Baldwin and other apples of poorer quality 
which come from New York, 

Prof. Hansen: I simply asked the question to atart the dis- 
cussion. That ia exactly what I wanted to get hold of. A year 
ago last summer I had the pleasure of seeing thousands of acres 
oif apple orchards down in Arkansas and Missouri ; they were all 
winter apples and the question came to my mind, where shall 
we get our apples before the winter apples come in ? The ques- 
tion of distribution haa not been solved by any manner of means 
in the northwest. If the early apple men were as well organized 
as the banana and orango men, they would not leave these im- 
mense market to these people ; you' would have your nice juicy 
Duchess and Wealthy apples in their place. I think Pro! 
Oranefield haa hit the nail on the head when he said that if you 
at the north here can raise these earlier apples, the Duchess and 
especially the Wealthy and can put them into the market you 
can get ahead of the southern people, but you must hold them 
for a time, be able to solve the question of cold storage and the 
question of distribution, as Mr. Howard has suggested, and there 
is an immense iield. It has occurred to me in traveling about 
the country that there is a lack of apples in the proper place. 
You sell apples at twenty cents a bushel, Duchess apples rot 
on the ground, when there is a whole empire northwest of here 
that should havo them. 

Dr. Loope : I want to chip in and inquire what basis you are 
arguing upon ? Are you arguing for the farmer and for the 
home, or are you arguing in a commercial sense ? Th«re is a 
vast difference between the two. The farmer has no cold stor- 
age to put his apples in, but if he is near to a cold storage plant, 
he can keep his summer or fall apples, he can keep them so as 
to provide himself with apples all through the winter and into 
the spring, all through the year, if necessary. One has to dis- 
criminate a little too in regard to the varieties that one uses for 
cold atorage. Meilahon's White cannot be kept in cold storage 
siiccessfiilly beyond December, I put it as a broad proposition 
that yon cannot do it. You may have some good HcMahon's 
White in cold storage after December, some that will keep well, 
but yoii can keep them as long as that in your cellar, pretty 
nearly, and if you keep them in cold storage, they are going to 
scald and are not going to be good for anything, they are going 
to deteriorate. The question of the Duchess being in cold stor- 
age any length of time does not appeal to me at all, because 
when they are kept in cold atorage for six weeks they are not 
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good for anything, Tlie farmer Las to have some plan whereby 
he can keep apples in his own way, he cannot get cold storage, 
so that .you are up against a proposition there very soon in the 
question of the fall apple and the capability of Wisconsin grow- 
ing any amount of Duchess apples, and if you have the Wealthy 
and a few of the fall apples and can put them in cold storage, 
you can have apples, otherwise you cannot. If you pick die 
Wealthys and the I-ongfields after they are fully ripe, they will 
keep well for a while. I noticed some of both of these on the 
tables and I will say that I never saw a finer lot of Longfields 
at this time of the year except a few that are kept in a cellar 
where one has to sort them over and keep out the rotten ones. 
It is possible to teep them if you let them get fully ripe and there 
is no question but what we can keep the Wealthy until March 
1st, but without cold storage you are not sure of keeping them 
Irme^r. There is no question, as Prof. Cranefield has said, of 
the amount of apples that can be raised in Wisconsin, but our 
friend from Minnesota has said that in order to sell a Duchess, 
you have got to sell it when it first comes on the market, or to 
bold it a little longer, but in my opinion you must not hold it 
very long, otherwise it loses all its quality. That baa been my 
experience. I have tried cold storage to some extent. But 
Wisconsin can raise summer and fall apples, I emphasize the 
fall, because they are better. Ton do not want anything bet- 
ter than a commercial orchard of fall apples of the right kind 
and if you have cold storage you can keep them later. I would 
like to ask Mr. Howard in-regard to his cold storage and what 
it cost him ? 

Mr. Howard : I do not know that I can give you the exact 
cost, because I did so much of the work myself, the timbers were 
sawed out of the woods, but the system is the Ebwen system of 
St. Paul and the system is perfect. That of course I had to 
pay for, I think I gave $190 for putting the system in and they 
did the inside work in putting it in. 

The Secretary : I be^ your indulgence .just a moment more 
to emphasize what Prof. Hansen said. Tliere are people who 
want apples and cannot get apples, and in reply to the question 
of Dr. Loope as to whom we are speaking for, the farmer or 
commercial orchard man, I say, the commercial orchard. It is 
onr duty to develop commercial orcharding in Wisconsin, I 
think it is high time, and I beg leave to insist that we can easily 
grow and dispose of more summer and fall apples than we are 
now growing, I venture to say* that there are at least eight 
million people within twenty-fours hours of any point in the 
state of Wisconsin by rail, residents of cities, that want apples 
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and cannot get apples. There is Chicago and other cities are 
available; if we had Ducliesa apples to pick to deliver to them 
a few hours after they are picked, I am sure they would uae 
them. It is all a question of distribution. Duchess apples are 
not more perishable than strawberries and we distribute our 
strawberries and put them in the hands of the consumer within 
twenty-four hours, or else they are lost. When we have solved 
this question of distribution, we have solved the problem and 
we can eliminate cold storage. 



TKK M'INTOSH APPI£. 



(1) Its History. 

(3) IHstribution in. Wisconsin. 



Secretary Cranefield has ideas of his own and ore of them 
is that instead of trying to discuss all the known varieties of 
apples at any one meeting of this society we shall take up just 
one and find out all we can about that one variety and then let 
it rest. This year it is the Mcintosh. I give its history as 
found in Prof. Beach's great book "The Apples of New York." 

'"Kiis variety belongs to the Fameuse group. It is adapted 
to a wider range of localities than is the Fameuse. T^e fruit 
is very attractive in appsarance, of bright deep red color and 
good size. ITie flesh is very tender, perfumed and delicious. 
It is desirable for local markets and special trade but because 
of its lack of firmness it is less suitable for general handling. 
As grown at this Station it b-cgins to ripen in late September 
or early October. In western New York it cannot he expected 
to keep much later than October in ordinary storage without 
considerable loss but in cold storage it may be had until Decem- 
ber or January. When grown in more northern or elevated re- 
gions it is often held in good condition till midwinter or later. 
It is susceptible to scab but this may he readily controlled with 
proper treatment. The crop ripens unevenly and a considerable 
portion of the fruit is liable to drop before-it is ready to pick. 
On this account it is best to make two or three pickings. In 
some localities the tree is said to be a somewhat slow grower 
and not satisfactorily productive, but more often it is found to 
be a' rather strong grower, hardy and healthy. It comes into 
10— Hort. 
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bearing rather young and is a reliable cropper yielding good 
croi« biennially and aometimes annually. It has not been suf- 
ficiently tested to demonstrate fully its value for commercial par- 
poeea but it is regarded by many as one of the most promising 
varieties of its class for general cultivation in New York. 

HiBtorical. Originated as a chance seedling on the Melntoah 
homestead, Hatilda township, Dundas county, Ontario, where 
Allen Hclntosh began the propagation of this variety in the 
nursery about 1870. It has been widely disseminated. It is 
now commonly propagated by nurserymen and its cultivation 
is on the increase in New York. 



Tree vigorous with numerous, small, slender laterals. Form 
rounding or spreading. Twigs above medium to short, straight 
or nearly so, rather slender ; intemodes long to below medium. 
Bark bright reddish-brown, lightly streaked with scarf-skin ; 
slightly pubescent. Lenticles quite numerous, small, oval or 
elongated, raised. Buds deeply set in bark, medium to below, 
plump, obtuse to acute, free, slightly pubescent. 



Fruit above medium, sometimes large, pretty uniform in 
shape and size. Form roundish to somewhat oblate, regular or 
faintly ribbed, obscurely angular. Stem short, stout or mod- 
erately slender, usually not exserted, often with regular protuber- 
ances. Cavity large, acuminate or some^yhat acute. Calyx 
small, closed or partly open ; lobes short to long, narrow acute. 
Basin pubescent, rather small, medium in depth, narrow, ab- 
rupt, smooth or obscurely furrowed. 

Skin thin, moderately tender, smooth, readily separating 
from the fleesh, clear whitisL-yellow or greenish washed and 
deeply blushed with bright red and striped with carmine ; highly 
colored specimens become dark, almost purplish-red with the 
carmine stripes obscure or obliterated, overspread with thin, 
lilac bloom. Often the effect of the deep red is heightened by 
lively contrast with one or more spots of the clear pale yellow 
ground color where some twig or leaf pressed closely against the 
growing fruit. Dots whitish or yellow, usually very small. 

Calyx tube short, conical or funnel-shape with broad limb. 
Stamens medium to basal. 

Core medium size, usually abaxile; cells usually wide open; 
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core lines nearly meeting. Carpels roundish to elliptical, nar- 
rowing toward base and apex; smooth, much concave. Seeds 
medium brown, rather large, acute. 

Flesh whit© or slightly tinged with yellow, sometimes veined 
with red, firm, fine, crisp, tender, very juicy, characterisfically 
and agreeably aromatic, perfumed, sprightly, subacid, becoming 
mild and nearly sweet when very ripe, very good to best for des- 
sert. 

Season October to December or later." 

I had hoped to have some of the apples here at this meeting 
and wrote to Mr, John Reis of Ithaca who, I thought, would bS 
likely to have some on hand, and in his reply he said "I am 
sorry to say that I cannot furnish any of the Mcintosh apples 
for the winter meeting but the fact is liat they go very fast with 
us. It is the best flavored apple there is. We have nothing 
to compare with it." 

DIBTKIBUTION IH WI8COHSIN. 

I cannot say how generally this apple has been planted hut 
think not to any great extent. Am hoping the discussion will 
bring out some knowledge along this line. 



THE McINTOSH RED. 

(1) Its Place in Wisconsin Orchards. 

(2) Is it better than the Fameuae? 

E. E. Bingham. 

I must confess to a limited amount of observation and ex- 
perience with the subject of this paper and were it not for the 
fact that the majority of my hearers are similarly placed I 
should hesitate about offering any opinions on the subject what- 
ever. As it is I shall give you briefly the ideas I have formed 
from my limited (knowledge) observation, trusting that the dis- 
cussion will bring out the truth or error of my opinions for it is 
the truth we are seeking in all our work. Truth means success. 
Errors lead to failure. 

I presume that you are all more or less familiar with the Mc- 
intosh Ecd. I mean the apple itself. In size it is about the ■ 
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same as the rainoiise. In eoloriDg it is better. Tlie quality 
of the fruit itself is very similar to that of the Famcuae. Its 
season is considerably earlier. 

So much for the apple itself. Now tJie wording of this sub- 
ject presupposes a claim of the Mclnotsh apple to a place in 
Wisconsin orchards. Now just what that place is to be time 
alone can tell, but if it is a good thing and is destined to take 
rank with the few good varieties of apples suited to our soils 
and climate, a thorough discussion o£ its qualities, good and 
bad, will most quickly establish it in its proper place. To con- 
sider this question fairly we must do it with reference first, to 
the object for which it is grown; second, the grower; third, the 
location. 

Without attempting to discuss these points separately I shall 
try to shoAV what bearing these tilings have on the question. 

There are two classes of growers to bo considered and with 
them we can also discuss the object for which they are growing 
apples. First, those who grow annks for market and those 
who plant only small orchards, chiefly for homo supply of fruit, 
and sell only what is grown in surplus in tho years of good 
crops. This class of growers simply plant and cultivate or do 
net cultivate, as tho ease may be. They do not consider the 
business of enough importance to prepare themselves to fight 
insect pesta and fungi as docs the commercial grower. In spite 
of all that is written and published in farm journals, fruit pa- 
pers and in fact in tho weekly country papera, there seems to me 
to bo a woeful lack of comprehension of the simple yet vital 
points in regard to spraying fruit trees to combat these foes. 
To those of us who have had experience along this line there 
seems to be nothin;^ diiScult to tlie task except tho eternal watch- 
fulness and the work, for it is work, work, work. An incident 
will illustrate the point. One day I chanced into a drug store . 
just as a neighbor farmer had asked for a quantity of borax. 
"That is what I want, ain't it ?" said he turning to me. "What 
do you want it for ?" I asked. "To spray my fruit trees," he 
replied. On inqiiiry I learned that he had read of Bordeaux 
mixture but thought there was some mistake in print and borax 
was meant. 

To others the matter is wholly unintelligible and as difficult 
and mysterious to them as a doctor's prescription and, there- 
fore, aiter planting tho trees let nature do what she will for 
them and take the result; then say it doesn't pay to raise ap- 
ples, even for home use, can buy them cheaper. So what we 
ought to do is to gEt a list of those apples that will do the best 
for the fanner with least amount of spraying and attention or 
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with none at all, until lie has learned how to attend to them bet- 
ter. In the meantime we must simplify and disseminate the 
knowledge of scientific fruit culture until all shall be able to 
appreciate the simplicity of it and apply it and note the wonder- 
ful advantages gained by its use. 

Should such a grower ask me the question, Is the Mcintosh 
better than the Femcuso ? 1 should say : do you fertilize and 
cultivate your trees ? If you do, yes. If you do not, no. For 
while the Fameuse apple does better under adverse conditions, 
it is prone to scab. The Mcintosh if left to grow in sod will 
always show its neglected condition. It will not scab like the 
Faraeuse. 

Only this fall I saw hundreds of bushels of Famouse apples 
practically worthless for market that had the trees been sprayed 
thoroughly with Bordeaux mixture at the right time, would 
have been wortli 40 cents a bushel at the orchard instead of 
being worth less than the picking. Nor is this all. A variety 
as subject to scab as the Fameuse, if planted by the average 
farmer who makes no attempt to fight the fungus, will result 
not only in a very poor quality of Fameuso but the scab spreads 
to other trees and makes the apples on thein worthless also. 

My observation of the Mcintosh apple leads mo to believe 
tliat it is mudi less liable to scab than Fameuse and the tree is 
quite as hardy as far as climatic conditions affect it, 

Tho tree responds very quickly to good care. The fruit 
spurs are formed in abundance and are well distributed on 
the larger limbs. The tree branches well and is capable of 
holding up its fruit as well as any tree I know. 

Now for the grower who plants for homo use and home mar- 
ket for his surplus. I know of no better apple for him than 
the Mcintosh if ho live near a city of 2 to 10 thouaand, for 
as I said, the coloring of tfie apple is fine, quality as good as 
Fameuso, flavor tasty, the season earlier than Faraeuse and 
it is destined to find a ready market, for good dessert apples 
are not plentiful. 

Now as to the commercial grower, the man who has planted 
an orchard with tlic idea that ho expects to make it pay and is 
detonnincd to master the details of spraying, fertilizing and 
cultivation and who wishes to grow apples that will sell in the 
markets in competition witli fruit from all sections I would 
not say that the Mcintosh is any better than Fameuso. This 
grower you understand sprays anyway. He knows ho must, 
and if he does as well as they do in Ohio on Mr. U. T, Cox's 
fruit farm and others of whom we know, he certainly has no 
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reason to complain of the reaults obtained from an orchard of 
Fameuse trees. 

So in conclusion T would sum it up ahout like this; for the 
thorough, practical commercial fruit grower the Fameuse in 
my estimation still holds its place in the orchard. 

With my observation and experience the Mcintosh Red will 
no doubt give tlie amateur grower and the old farmer better 
apples, less scab, larger apples and a better selling article when 
he has a surplus to ispose of. 

For us all I think the Mcintosh deserves a place in every 
orchard with the Duchess, AVealthy, Mclfahon and N. W. 
Greening to the exclusion of manj' varieties that have no valid 
claim to a place. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Sperbeck : I have had some experience with the Mcin- 
tosh Bed and am growing it at the present time. I have some 
here on exhibition and Mr. Coe's paper I think presents it very 
thoroughly. They are very much in advance of the Fameuse, 
to my notion, they are a very nice apple. The tree is a stronger 
and better grower and the season with me is fully aa late. I 
had Mcintosh Eed kept in a cellar and was using them in Jan- 
uary. 

Mr. Patten : The question arises in my mind in discussing 
this apple, that it has been before the public now for quite a 
length of time. It has been known in Wisconsin, it has been 
known in Iowa, it has been known in the east for a long time 
and if it is an apple that is eo valuable that it should now be 
introduced to the public, I would like to inquire why it has not 
made its appearance and demonstrated its usefulness to the pub- 
lic? Now, when we consider this question of producing fruit, 
we are reminded of a paper read by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan that there is a question of a money consideration in this 
matter in view of which we should be very careful in recom- 
mending planting, and I submit that the Wealthy all over Wis- 
consin, from my experience and observation and the fact that 
it has taken a place all over this country and the Mcintosh hav- 
ing taken no place at all, that to the commercial man and to the 
farmer the Wealthy is worth ten just such apples as the Mcin- 
tosh. It is a larger apple, it is fully as beautiful, it is a better 
apple and has been demonstrated to be a thoroughly good cold 
storage apple, not only for one month but for six months, and 
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SO I would like to inquire, Mr. President, where the good judg^ 
ment would come in in taking up with a new apple like the 
Mcintosh ? I want to go a little further with it. When I went 
from this state perhaps thirty years ago, it was considerably 
longer than that since I left Madison, hut about thirly years 
ago I planted Mcintosh in comparison with Fameuse, Tolman 
Sweet, Golden Russet and all that class of varieties that are 
pretty nearly on an equal grade of hardiness, and the cold win- 
ters wiped out the Mcintosh and the Famense, although after 
the injury they held on and recovered and bore quite a good 
deal of fruit. I again tried the Mcintosh on a more favorable 
location several years after that. I planted in that experirawit 
quite a good many Russian apples and planted a few McMa- 
hon'e White, St. Lawrence and Mcintosh, and Canada Bald- 
win and Wealthy, and a good many others that I will not enufli- 
erate. But there stands today the St. Lawrence, a large tree 
ten inches in diameter, never having borne a peck of apples ; the 
McMahon is fully as large, never has borne two bushels of ap- 
ples in any one year; the Greening stands by the side of it that 
has borne at least fifteen bushels to one from the McMahon ; the 
Mclntiffih died out entirely; the Canada Baldwin stands there 
the hardiest of all the new seedlings that have been introduced, 
and so I am led again to inquire- — of course I have no objections 
to this apple being tried, but if you are going to do anything 
more than try it as an experimental apple, I should say that the 
facts are against doing so. 

The President: We are very glad to get just such an expe- 
rience as this. That was just why this was put on &e program, 
for we are not trying to recommend it, we are trying to find out 
whether it is worth while for Wisconsin people to try it. 

Mr. Bingham : I do not wish to be understood as recom- 
mending that apple as a commercial variety for Wisconsin, but 
I do think there are many places in the stale of Wisconsin where 
tlie apple can bo grown and money made on it for the local 
market. You understand that there is always a call foi: good 
eating apples, calls for an apple that one can ask more money 
for than for the Wealthy. You can easily ask $1.50 a barrel 
more for this apple than the Wealthy, I know it by experience 
and I think it has a place in some localities, there are places 
where the apple ou^t to be tried. It is a larger apple than 
the Fameuse, I think it will sell for more than the Fameuse 
from the fact that it is a more showy apple, not from the fact 
that it is a better quality, it may not be a better quality, but it 
will sell for more money than any Wealthy I ever saw. 
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Mr. Spcrbeek : I think it is a better cooking apple than the 
Snow, it is more tart. 

Mr. Philips: The Snow apple with me will stand ei^t or 
ten drgrcts more cold than the Mcintosh. As an apple for 
profit 1 would not plant it. 

Mr. Bingham: We have Snow that have been injured in 
the nursery and Mcintosh that came through nicely. It is a 
matter of location. 

Prof, Biair: I might say a little more about the Mcintosh 
Red apple from the fact that it is an apple grown very lai^lj 
in the section where I come from and it is an apple that I have 
grown myself personally for some ten to fifteen years. In the 
first place, I do not believe the Mclntosli Red possibly will be a 
good tree en some of your dark rich soils, unless you pay special 
attention to the curing of the wood. It is a tree that is very 
likely, if you give it a chance to do so, to keep on with its 
growth late in the fall and consequently you will be liable to 
lose it througb winter injury. This of course can be overcome 
by proper cultivation and hy the use of cover crops later on, 
sowing cover crops along the first of July and getting the wood 
well ripened up. So far as hardiness goes, it is with us much 
hardier, we think it is any way, than the Fameuse. The Fa- 
meuso you possibly know, a great many of you anyhow, is the 
apple that we think the most of in tho Province of Quebec, in 
fact we can ship the Fameuse to England and get five dollars 
a bushel hex for it. That has been done time and again by 
those who make a practice of picking up these apples and ship- 
ping them. Of course there is that other point that you must 
remember in connection with both Fameuse and Mcintosh Red, 
and that is that you cannot grow Fameuse and Mcintosh Red 
and mako money at it at the prices that yoii can the Ben Davis 
and Ducbc5s and some winter apples. That is one of the im- 
possibilities. The Fameuse and Mcintosh Red are dessert 
apples and they are apples that are hard to grow unless you 
pay particular attention to spraying and handling of your trees 
so as to get the crop in the very best condition possible so far 
as color is concerned and also to pick it and handle it in the 
very best jjossible manner. You cannot ship Fameuse and make 
a success of it in barrels; you cannot pick the Mcintosh Red and 
make a success of it in barrels. I do not believe it will ever 
be possible for you to do so, because it is an apple, if handled 
roughly, that bruises and consequently will deteriorate. INow, 
we liave in our cellai-s at jVfcDonald ('ollegc still I''iiuieu*'- 
that are in excellent condition and we can keep them in excel- 
lent condition in common storage until March, The Mcintosh 
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Red we think will stand somewhat longer in average storage. 
I do not say that we can do it here, because possibly your season 
will mature the fruit sooner and it will not stay as long in aver- 
age storage as it will with us. In Nova Scotia where I had 
most of my experience in growing Mcintosh Red we had over 
350 varieties of apples, including Patten's Greening and differ- 
eot varieties of Russian appks and different American standard 
varieties that are grown all through this part of North Amer- 
ica and wo found that out of over three hundred varieties the 
Mcintosh Red was the most attractive and the apple that we 
could handle and sell to best advantage of any apple that we 
had in the orchard. I do not say that that will be the case 
here, but I do say as far as quality of this apple is concerned, 
it is equal to any ; it is equal in my mind to the Gravenstein, 
which is the famous apple in Nova Scotia. Do not think that 
we consider this a winter apple ; we think we have to get it out 
of the market by Christmas time. There are several things 
to be remembered in connection with this apple; in the first 
place, you cannot grow this apple profitably without spraying; 
second, you cannot grow it and handle it as the average apples 
are handled, and make it profitable ; third, you cannot grow the 
trfe3 here without paying particular attention to the cultivation 
of trees early in the spring and ripening up the wood in the 
fall by growing some cover crop. The late fall rains mi^t start 
a second growth and there would be an injury to the buds that 
are liable to grow where tress are not ripened up properly. 
There is another point too that I wish to refer to and that was 
spoken of here by some one, that is this, that the Fameuse apple 
is not a good cooking apple, we do not consider it such ; the 
Mcintosh Rod on the other hand, is considered with ua to be a 
very good cooking apple, much superior to the Fameuse. 

Mr. Menn : How about the blighting of the Mcintosh tree ? 

Prof. Blair: I never saw twig blight on the Mcintosh, I 
do not believe it is subject to blight. As I say, I do not 
think it is a tree that should be planted on dark, rich soil. 

Mr. Sperbeck: Is it not a fact that the Mcintosh Red is a 
great deal less liable to the apple scab than the Fameuse ? 

Prof, Blair: Oh, yes, decidedly so. The Fameuse I think 
is the one apple of all others that requires more careful atten- 
tion to spraying to keep it free from scab than any other apple 
we know of. 

Mr. G. J. Kellogg: The idea has been advanced by our 
friend Patten that the apple has been before this country, as 
he says, for thirty years, and what kind of showing has it made ? 
If it is so fine, so good quality and so profitable, why are not 
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more men growing it I At the State Fair two jeare ago there 
were three or four apples presented as a Mcintosh and Prof. 
Green could hardly tell what it was. 

Mr, Bin^am: I think I can explain that. The Mcintosh 
Red is a veiy poor nursery tree, therefore the nuraerymen do not 
like to grow it. You will find it is rather against the inclina- 
tion of the agents to talk it, they want to talk the Snow apple, 
because it ia a batter nursery tree. They would rather sell you 
apples like Patten's Greening or Northwestern Greening and 
some other varieties that are poor in quality rather than talk 
an apple of good quality. Furthermore, what prepress have we 
made in apple growing in Wisconsin? There are no commer- 
cial orchards here, there are no men attending to their orchards 
in this state the way they are attended to in other states, that is 
the reason we cannot get apples of good quality. 

Prof, Sandstan: I agree very heartily with Mr. Bingham's 
statement, I think he is about right, but there is another thing 
I might add to it, and that is that I hardly think that the Mcin- 
tosh apple has been tried extensively enough in the fruit grow- 
ing sections of the stale. I know it has been tried on the heavy 
black soil in the southern part of the state and in Nljrthem 
Iowa, hut it has not been tried to any extent in soil better 
adapted to apple growing .in the central and southeastern and 
southwestern parts of the state and we have not given it a fair 
showing. 

Mr. Patten: I just wish to call attention to the description 
that tho gentleman from Canada gave of the habit of growth 
of the Mcintosh apple to show you that it will never be a aue- 
ces3 in this country from the fact that it does not mature prop- 
erly and that our warm falls will start up a second growth on 
that tree. You gentlemen have seen it in other varieties of 
similar character and when those warm falls come and the rain 
comes afterwards, the Mcintosh gets a second growth and with 
the hard winter that follows in this country the Mclntoeh goes. 
I will not say that you have not a territory in Wisconsin where 
the Mcintosh may be grown with success, but if you have, right 
here in Southeastern Wisconsin, along up the lake, along up to 
Waupaca county to the westward, that would be the western 
limit of the successful growth of the Mcintosh, east of Madison 
and I just wish to go on record now as saying that the Mcintosh 
will never prove a success west of the city of Madison or west 
of Waupaca county. 

Mr, Reis: We have grown the Mcintosh apple in Richland 
county and it has proven entirely hardy. It is as hardy as the 
Fameuse or any of those, well, as hardy as Patten's Qreenine 
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and has borne fully as well as Patten's Greening, in fact more 
so, within five rods of a Patten Greening tree, and it will bear 
fully as well aa the Wealthy and it has borne more apples with 
U3 than the Wealthy has and it has been a better quality and 
even larger size. They do not color up aa well as do some of the 
Mcintosh that we get from other parts of the state, but they 
color sufficiently to make fine looking apples. We think that we 
would have no trouble at all in selling them at a high price if we 
had any more planted. We have only a few trees and never 
had any chance to put them on the market, but as far as our 
experience is concerned I think it is as hardy as any trees that 
we have. 

Mr. Bingham : I would like to ask the gentleman if he lives 
west of Madison ? (Richland Center is 55 milea west of Madi- 
son. Ed.) 

Mr. Reis: The trees are about fifteen to sixteen years old 
and they have proved annual bearers. They have never borne 
exceedingly heavy in any one year, but they have borne quit© a 
few apples in every year. 

Mr. Philips: I was going to corroborate what Mr. Patten 
says. Wo had it growing sixteen years on good, rich black soil 
in a protected place and about two years out of five it will bear 
quite a crop of apples, but I have seen it in the late fall make 
a growth of sixteen inches in length, I suppose they were ma- 
ture enough for scions and such winters as we have had they 
will kill back the whole growth. 

Mr. Sperbeck: I grew these (referring to plate of Mcintosh 
apples) at Oshkosh, and I never had any killed back on my 
trees, never a limb. 

Mr. Reis : I have had both McMahon scions and Mcintosh 
scions the last few years and I think there is a greater propor- 
tion of the McMahon scions that show a second growth during 
the season than the Mcintosh. I have not found any Mclntoeh 
scions that have shown any signs of renewing growth during 
the season, that is, not as great as the McMahon has. 

The President: We have to close this discussion. There 
has been one question asked twice, and that is, if the Mcin- 
tosh apple is such a good apple, why has it not been more exten- 
sively planted and the answer is that it would have been if it 
had been advertised like the standard apples, if somebody had a 
big stock and wanted to dispose of it. 
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THE SAUK COUNTY APPLE. 

(Sometimes called the Hanko.) 

Albert Reis, Ithaca, Wis 



I understand tliat it is the custom at every winter meeting 
to give the description and history of such seedling apples of 
sufficient merit, as have been brought to the notice of the Socieljy. 

Since the introduction of the Duchess, McMahon's W14te, 
Wealthy and Wolf River, these seedlings have had littlo to 
recommend them to the apple growers of the state, especially 
the commercial growers, save, that they were as good as these 
now standard varieties and might possibly be able to fill the 
place occupied by them. The majority were Duchess seedlings, 
the chief claim for which were, that they were later in season 
than that grand old variety, but not later than the McMahon 
and Wealthy and not better in any other respect. Among the 
winter varieties introduced, the Newell and N. W, Greening 
are generally rated best, but neither of these varieties are 
planted by growers who are after the kinds that "make money". 
In fact, up to this time, Wisconsin has had no known winter 
variety which could be grown with any degree of profit. There- 
fore, I think that it will interest you to know that in this Sauk 
County apple, which we have called the "Hanko" after its or- 
iginator, we have an apple, a winter apple, with the keeping 
qualities of the N. W. Greening, as large as the Wolf River, 
better quality, than the Wealthy, with a tree as hardy as the 
Duchess, and much more productive than any of these varieties. 

You have all no doubt read the description of this apple, 
given in the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society Bulletin 
No. 10, under the heading, "A Remarkable Apple," a very fit- 
ting title, as it truly is a remarkable apple. 

The tree was planted, along with others, about forty-four 
years ago, by tho father of the present owner, Mr. Ed. Hanko 
of Sauk County, Wisconsin. This tree was known in the fam- 
ily as the "Seedling" which it undoubtedly was, as many of the 
people planted setdlings at tliat time, there being hundreds of 
them in that vicinity now bearing. At any rate, no one who 
could be considered an authority in the matter has been able to 
identify it with any other known variety. 

Two years ago last summer, Mr. Hanko while engaged in 
conversation with my father, John Reis of Ithaca, Wisconsin, 
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told him tliat he had an apple treo on his farm which was better 
than any kind grown in that vicinity, that he didn't think there 
was another tree like it in the state, and that he was afraid 
the tree would die some day and this valuable variety would 
be lost. That fall my father secured all the scions on the tree 
and grafted them. 

ITiis tree has never been pruned nor sprayed, never given 
any attention or care whatever, except to pick the fruit, yet, for 
a great many years it has never failed to bear a large crop of ap- 
ples. No record of the annual yield was kept excepting the 
last three years. In 1904 it bore sixteen bushels, in 1905 (an 
off year) fifteen bushels, and in 1906 the yield was seventeen 
and one-half bushels, notwithstanding the fact that the tree was 
struck by a hailstorm last July that totally ruined the crops of 
such varieties as Wealthy, McSlahon, Fameuse, etc., which 
stood in the same orchard, and not over a rod or two away. 

Is there such a thing as one variety being freer from the at- 
tacks of the codling moth than others ? Past experience with 
many varieties has led me to believe there is, Mr. Hanko is 
very positive in the statement that the Hanko apple is much 
freer from worms than any other variety he has. Now it is a 
well-known fact that those sorts, where the apples grow in clus- 
ters, sometimes three or four, sometimes even six or eight or 
more, close together, and touching each other, offer the very 
best kind of a place for the female codling moth to deposit her 
eggs, and the very best kind of a place for these same eggs to 
hatch and grow into very hungry and exceedingly active worms. 

The Hanko apple alt. o^t invariably grows singly, rarely do 
you find two hanging togi 'her. This perhaps explains its free- 
dom from worms. The fruit has also always been singularly 
free from apple scab. 

Another point very much in its favor it its ability to hold 
the fruit until fully matured, there being practically no wind- 
falls at picking time. This last season will serve to illustrate 
this quality. The night before the apples were picked, one of 
the worst windstorms of the season passed through that section, 
but even then not a peck of apples had been blown off the tree, 
although the fruit was fully matured. This apple matures 
about the 10th or 15th of October, but can be picked craisidera- 
bly earlier. Specimens picked September 1st have kept in ex- 
cellent condition in common cellar storage for five months, and 
were nearly as good in quality as those picked when the fruit 
. was fully matured, although not quite as large or highly colored. 

The tree is of a rather low and spreading habit of growth, 
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making it easy to gather the fruit. It has borne ita large crops 
without propping or tying up the branches, carrying the fruit 
with seeming ease, the branch never breaking down. 

It has never been known to blight. As to hardiness, the fact 
that it has stood over forty years in a country where the varia- 
tions and extremes of temperature are as great as any county in 
the state, would seem to insure that ; the tree being in excellent 
condition at the present time. 

The fruit keeps well in ordinary cellar storage until March 
or later. ■ In quality it is better than any other apple ori^nated 
in this state, ranking with the Fameuse, Jonathan, King and 
Grimes Golden. In appearance it resembles the King some- 
what, being even brighter red in color. In point of flavor it ex- 
cels this variety. The fact of its resemblance to the King would 
recommend is as a good selling variety, as the King in its sea- 
son, always tops the market. In size the apple is larger than 
the McMahon White taken from trees at all approaching the 
Hanko tree in age, and fully as large as the Wolf River or N. 
W. Greening grown on old trees. 

The very short stem of the apple coupled with its oblafa form 
make it very easy to pack for marketing. 

No other apple which can be grown in Wisconsin combines 
80 many points of excellence. Those who are best acquainted 
with this variety are most enthusiastic, and the more you see 
and learn of it, the more enthusiastic you will become. 

I am proud to have given before this society, the history and 
description of this, the greatest of Wisconsin's seedlings. 



THE HANKO SEEDLING APPLE. 
C. A. Hatch, Richland Center. 



It is supposed to be a eliance seedling that came with a bill 
of trees purchased of Freeborn and Hatch of Itliaca, Richland 
county, Wisconsin, about 186S, but of this there is no certainty 
as the original planter has been dead some years and the only 
thing surely known is that the rest of the trees were purchased 
there. The tree now stands on the boundary line between two 
fields the row containing one Ducliess, one Tolman Sweet and 
one Transeendant crob. It has neither been pruned or sprayed 
in its whole history, yet appears to be quite healthy, showing 
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but little fire bliglit while Tolman and Transeecdent only a 
few feet away are full of dead twigs and limbs. It has not 
failed to priaduce annual crops o£ fine apples for several yeara. 
The growth is strong and vigorous, rather on the Alexander 
type, upright in habit and but one poorly formed fork in the 
tree. 



Size medium to large; shape roundish, slightly flattened, 
irregularly round; stem short; cavity moderately abrupt; caylx 
closed ; core medium open ; flesh yellowish, coarse, juicy ; qual- 
ity fairly good to good, sub-acid. • 

Color greenish yellow striped with red to quite red in the 
sun, few broiVD dots near stem. 
Season, winter. 

The Hanko apple has this to recommend it to the public,^ 
it' is perfectly hardy, not susceptible to fire blight and an an- 
nual bearer of apples that compare favorably in quality with 
the Baldwin. 

One expert on Wisconsin seedlings said it was the best of 
them all for quality. It is certainly worthy of the attention 
of the Horticultural Society. 

Mr. Brackett chief ,of the Div. of Pomology, Washington, D. 
C, writes as follows of this apple : 

. "I do not recognize it as any of the named varieties and 
therefore think it a seedling. The apple is very handsome in 
appearance and in quality it is good to very good. I think it 
worthy of further trial." 

Prof. S. A. Beach of the Iowa AgriciJtural College says : 
"I am exceedingly interested in what you have to say with 
r^ard to this variety. There is an apple which haa been grown 
to some extent in western New York which I would like to 
compare with this apple if it is possible to do so. The variety 
I refer to is the Twenty Ounce Pippin. It seema to me that 
the apple which you send is considerably superior in quality 
to the Twenty Ounce Pippin.* I have heard that the Twenty 
Ounce Pippin was distributed years ago to some extent in the 
Upper Mississippi Valley. 

Whether the variety is one that has been previously culti- 
vated under name or whether it is a new seedling it is cer- 
tainly worthy of investigating and testing." 

Prof Beach also submitted the following description : 
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Fruit; large. (Uniformity in size and shape cannot be de- 
termined from three specimens but I judge that it ia fairly 
uniform in both.) - Form rather oblate, and irregular varying 
from smoothly elliptical to broadly ribbed. Stem short, some- 
. timea swollen at point of attachment to the tree. Cavity me- 
dium to rather large, acuminate, or nearly so, pretty deep, 
moderately narrow to rather wide, usually somewhat furrowed 
or wavy, partly or wholly russeted. Caiyx medium or below, 
nearly closed; segments medium in length, acute, pubescent 
Basin medium to rather mdc, quite abrupt, moderately deep 
to deep, nearly smooth or witli rather wide obscure furrows. 

Skin smooth, rather pale green varying to yellow, washed 
with red and splashed with carmine. Weil colored specimens 
are wholly overspread with lively red so that the prevailing 
color is red relieved by touches of yelloiv. 

Calyx lube medium, cone-shaped. Stamens median. 

Core distant, medium, cr above, somewhat abaxile; celU sym- 
metricaJ, partly open; eorelines meeting. Caa^yels roundish, 
mucronato, but slightly emarginate if at all. Seeds not nu- 
merous, medium or above, brown shading to dark brown, acute, 
sometimes tufted. 

Fhsh yellowing, moderately coarse, tender crisp, juicy, 
sprightly, mild sub-acid, agreeable in flavor and good in quality. 



Prof. Sandsten : We have been listening very attentively 
down here and some one has suggested that if the Mcintosh Red 
had been advertised and written up as nice aa this apple has 
been and if scions of this apple had been distributed, if we would 
have an apple like the one described, and I do not doubt the 
\-cracity of the writer, it certainly would be a great thing for 
us and I hope that bis predictions are true and that we can get 
some trees of this variety. 

Mr. Bingham : I understand him to say that this apple was 
larger than the McMahon, fully as large as the Northwestern 
Greening. I would like to ask him why he did not bring some 
large specimens down with him. 

Mr. Reis: I said those varieties grown on old trees. I do 
not believe you or anyone else here lias brought an apple from a 
tree, either Northwestern Greening or Wolf River, that is over 
forty years old. 

The Secretary : I think there is no question about the qual- 
ity, there certainly can be no question about the hardiness of 
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this apple. There has been until recently some slight question 
or doubt 33 to the identity of the apple. We have hesitated 
to ask this aocietv to name the apple lest it should finally prove 
to be one of the older named varieties, but it has been submitted 
to most o£ the best judges of apples in the United States and 
not one of them ever dared to say that it is a named variety. 1 
pronounce it the best apple grown in Wisconsin. I pronounce 
it as good as the best grown in any other state with possibly one 
or two exceptions. I know that it is hardy. I traveled nearly 
forty miles by team to see tl>e tree, I have seen the tree and I 
have the word of the present owner that the tree is forty years 
old. It has grown in the sod, it has evidently never been 
pruned, shows no mark of pruning or spraying or any other 
care. Now, I care not what the variety is, a variety that will 
persist as long as that and bear fruit as good under those condi- 
tions is worthy of a name. It has been going forty-four years 
without a name, it is time we name it. I move that we adopt 
this apple in the fruit list of the Wisconsin State Horticultu- 
ral Society under the name of "Hanko." 

Ifr. llenn : Has this apple been kept in cold storage ? 

Mr. Reis: This apple has not been kept in cold storage, it 
has been kept in common cellar storage. All the apples on the 
tree were frozen during the cold spell in October and they were 
picked while they were still frozen, consequently mellowed up 
somewhat, and they did not keep as well as usual; other yeara 
we have had no trouble in keeping them until March first. 

Mr. Toole : I second the motion of the secretary. 

Mr. Kellogg: Has it been sent to Washington to be identi- 
fied? 

The Secretary: Twice. 

Mr. Reis : It has been sent to the pomologist in Washington 
twice. 

Motion to name the apple the "Hanko" was then put to vote 
and carried. 

Mr. Sperbeek : It seems to me we have an ideal apple there 
for the farmer. There are a great many farmers who never 
prune and never spray and if they can get that variety of apple, 
they can grow it. 

Mr. Philips : I make a motion that the apple be put in the 
Wisconsin list of apples for trial. (Seconded). 

Mr. Kellogg: I would like to ask you, Mr. President, what 
is the object of that motion? There is not a scion to be had 
nor a tree to be had, what is the use of putting it on for trial ? 

The President : To get it before the public. 

(Motion carried). 
11— Hort. 
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CALIFORXIA AS A FRUIT STATE. 
Geo. J. EIellogg, Lake Mills, Wis. 

My three years in California, from 1849 to 1852, had always 
created a desire to return and visit the old gold fields and the 
fruit orchards in the valleys. This desire was gratified in the 
whiter of 1905-6. Our tickets took us hy the Northern Pacific 
and down the coast through Washington, Oregon and the entire 
length of California. 1027 miles. We traveled on this trip 
7418 miles. January 11th I saw seventy-five plates of pre- 
mium apples at the Oregon winter meeting at Portland, the 
finest collection of apples I ever saw. TTiey had been allowed 
to put on all the perfection of coloring far exi^eeding (he same 
fruits at the four national exhibitions I had previously at- 
tended. One would naturally expect a few apples to eat while 
passing the whole length of Oregon ; with three weeks visiting 
in that state only one place we found any good apples. 

My first three years in California (and I traveled nearly one 
thousand miles) I found only <Hie patch of wild grapes about 
the size and quality of the Concord and one field only of at least 
100 acres of choke cherries and no other friuts. The Mission 
grape had obtained some notoriety in some of the valleys, this 
I did not see. 

Since the state has become noted as a fruit state, the grape 
industry has been over done. Thousands of acrea of grapes 
have been dug up and planted to oranges then to peaches, pears 
and pnines and yet again these groves have been planted to wal- 
nuts. These changes are continuing to the present time. Some 
seasons are unfavorable to this fniit or that ; failure to get cars 
has caused thousands of car loads of oranges and lemons to rot 
on the ground and at the packing houses ; now the walnnt 
groves are threatened with a serious blight. Apple orchards 
have been dug up as unprofitable. Mrs. IT, M. Huntley informs 
me that a large apple orchard in Santa Clare was dug up. 
Orange or tni'it orchards of five to ten acres are called "Ranches" 
formerly the term "Rancbe" applied to a "range" of a thousand 
acres. There is a great deal of unrest. Everybody is want- 
ing to sell, hut it is usually at one thousand dollars an acre. I 
learned of a fpw instances where persons had bought ten acres 
and paid for them with one or two crops. 

Thousands of "Ranches" are paying big returns, thousands 
are not paying expenses and large numbers are dying or have 
been abandoned for want of water. At times they have too 
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much water. After we visited Fresno the 6tli o£ April, the 
floods came down from the monntains and covered 25,000 
acres with water from one to ten feet deep, washing out or- 
chards and vineyards and doing immense damage, 

A friend of mine traded a $12,000 property in Chicago for 
a twenty acre "Ranche" ten miles east of San Diego giv- 
ing a $5,000 mortgage to balance ; with no experience, a short- 
age of water, interest could not be met. Foreclosure was the 
result. The man died, his widow now keeps a little country 
store. 

Another cousin next door cultivated ten acres of oranges and 
ten acres of lemons for eight years and did not make expenses. 
He had bought a water right for $900 and then had to pay $90 
a year for the water. Some years this was insufficient and he 
was compelled to put down a 75 foot well and attach a gasoline 
engine at a cost of $1,000. With this double water privilege 
he expects to make it pay. 

Messrs. Clark Bros, bought adjoining him twenty acres each, 
put on $20,000 improvements on each place. After running it 
for years they abandoned both places because they would not 
pay. Here is a chance for the one dollar "tenderfoot" who 
comes along. T. J. Bryant's well near Spring Valley is only 
75 ft. deep giving plenty of water for twenty acres while only 
a short distance on the hill at Lemon Grove a well 615 feet gave 
no water. 

Twenty-five acres of oranges near Spring Valley Station 
owned by an Englishman was mortgaged, sold and is going to 
ruin. Six hundred acres of lemons at Lemon Grove worked 
from 8 to 12 years have not generally paid expenses. 

I rode through Eagle "Jianche" which cost $50,000, This 
brings no profit. I visited the Gen. Grant Plantation costing 
bflween thirty and fifty thousand dollars near Mesa Station. 
This is run at a loss. 

Lemon Grove packing houses charge 59i cents a box for wash- 
ing, sorting into two grades, drying, curing, packing and sell- 
ing. At Santa Anna Mr. Bristol sold on the trees 8 acres navals 
for $900 and 2 acres Valencia for $1,000. 

Mr. F. Messer sold the product of 1 acre of strawberries for 
$700. The strawberry gives a crop from October to December 
and again in April, May and June. 

I visited E. B. Lane's orange grove in Redlands. He pays 
$360 a year for water for seventeen acres. He has been at it 
for many years and he makes it pay. He also has a valuable 
ten acre lemon grove right in Holly Wood. When it fails to pay 
in fruit he can cut it up into city lots and realize $30,000 an 
acre. , 
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I visited a friend at Fair Oaks, Sacramento county. He has 
ten acres of oranges, pears, peaches, apples and grapes and ten 
acres of olives. One year (1904) he succeeded in getting water 
enough from the water company. Then early and unusual 
rains came and the oranges puffed up so large they were worth- 
, leas. This last year the high winds spoiled half his fruit. 

At Penyon, east of Sacramento, we visited friends who had 
put $12,000 on about twelve acres and would sell at much 
less. He had often shipped peaches east and had express 
charges to pay besides losing the fruit. 

I did not find a place or man who could sit down on a fruit 
"Ranche" and coin money. It takes money, brains and muscle 
to win and often years of experience. 

I traveled sixty milrs about Los Angeles to look up the straw- 
berry business, I visited acre after acre. Some were picking 
April Ist half ripe berries, grown without mulch. The plants 
only had about three or four leaves. Some with low culture, 
others with high ridges between water ditches 18 to 24 inches 
below the surface. On one field they were throwing away more 
defective berries than they saved and asked twenty-iive cents for 
the green berries they were picking up to the 18th of April. I 
saw no good flavored berries. . With this mode of culture and 
the feeble condition of the plants I cannot see how the indtistry 
ever pays. The season of 1905 and 1906 was cold and wet, 
worse than usual. At Holly Wood, Walter Benedict showed me 
his hooks where he had from one and one-half acres of straw- 
berries taken in $1,800 in one year, selling at 25 cents to 30 
cents a basket which holds a little less than 13 ounces. This 
is the size of the berry basket of southern California. Mr. Ben- 
edict had ten acres. Some of it worthless hills but valued at 
$35,000. 

The four months we were there we did not get a dish of good 
berries and yet they claim to have strawberries the year round. 
The 18th of April they were selling at 10 cents a basket. 

A person going to California to stay wants at least $60,000 
to start with and a few years experience before investing in 
anything. Churches are now on a basis of "16 to 1." A Sun- 
day sitting is from one to sixteen dollars each. Preachers get 
from $3,000 to $6,000 a year. Tourists were welcomed in pro- 
portion to their pile of gold. 

The insect pests I did not find as bad as I expected. Some 
spray and some do not. Deaths occur among the children from 
eating poisoned orange culls that are peddled about the streets. 
These are the culls from the packing houses. The prices at 
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retail for good oranges in Los Angelea waa just at high as in 
Wisconsin. 

For the fruit industry considering the advantages of soil, 
seasonable rains and the markets, give me the best orchard sites 
of Wisconsin rather than California. 

As to climate there are many locations in valleys, protected 
from floods that get the sea breezes without the high winds that 
have plenty of water for irrigation. These choice locations are 
few and the good land is so scarce that it is held at from one to 
three thousand dollars an acre. With these conditions and the 
earthquakes, the rains, mud and winds of winter, the heat, lack 
of water, dust, drought, winds and fleas of summer you may 
have its climate and roses. Give me Wisconsin. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mrs. Treleven : I have heard say that people get so attached 
to one place that they do not think there is any good in any 
other place. When I was in California I did not see any of 
these bad things, I was not looking for them perhaps, 

Mr. Bryant ; I think it is only fair to the state of California 
to say that shortly before I left home my father had a letter 
from an old friend who was one of the early members of the 
Illinois State Horticultural Society and among other things 
this gentleman, who is pretty well along in years, stated that 
they had a twenty-acre ranch, as he called it, devoted to growing 
oranges and lemons and he made the statement that it was net- 
ting them annually an average of ten per cent on $3,000 per 
acre, in other words, $300 per acre per year. lie is a man ijiat 
I know of good veracity and I think we might take his state- 
ment. 

Mr. Kellogg: I don't question this gentleman's statement; 
you can tell any story on either side of the question and it is 
true. My friend, Mr, Fargo, spent a number of winters there 
and can tell us something about it. 

Mr. Fargo : I think I am on the other side of this question 
from my Brother Kellogg. A friend of mine, Mr. Lane, has 
an orchard of oranges and lemons at Hollywood and I said to 
him last winter, "^Vhy don't you sell it off, fifteen acres at 
$1,000 an acre, you can get for city lots. And be said, "It is 
paying me interest on $75,000 to raise lemons." 

Mr. Patten: I have had a little experience in California 
during three or four winters that I have spent in the state. I 
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think that Mr. Kello^s deliiieatioQ of the condition of Cali- 
fornia is very tnithfiil. I am free to say that from my observa- 
tion in that state, and it has been from Los Angeles to seventy- 
ilve miles north of San Francisco, all through that region, hav- 
ing friends in Santa Clara valley and all up and down the state, 
I am free to say that I believe that fruit growing in the state of 
Wisconsin, in Northtrn Iowa and Minnesota today is a more 
reliable industry than it is in the state of California. There 
are so many conditions there that people who have never been 
in California with a view of studying them cannot understand. 
The whole state is made of washing down of mountains, 
made, as Mr. Kellogg said, of freshets Uiat come down from one 
to twenty feet deep and wash the soil out in the valleys and here 
is a beautiful tract of land, twenty acres laid ofE here; another 
twenty acres just along side of it, A man plants a prune or- 
chard here and he has a grand success. It is a magnificent out- 
put that he gets from that twenty acres. The other twenty looks 
just as good, but he has never gone down there with a test auger 
or anything of that kind to examine the soil, and whereas the 
wash of the country has left this twenty acre tract with twenty 
feet deep of the richest kind of soil, the other tract is only three 
or four feet deep and below is a mass of gravel, some former 
wash that has come down from the mountains and that man's 
tract is an utter failure. Where you find one that is a success, 
you will find plenty that are failures aH over California. Ke- 
ferring now to a little work tliat my son and I did last spring, 
we planted ten acres of orchards, planting them with summer 
and fall varieties, and I believe that we will be able to take in 
the next fifteen years from that ten acres of ground as much 
clear profit as they will be able to take in from any ten acres of 
ground of the very best in California and it does not cost five 
hundred and one thousand dollars an acre either to purchase 
such land in Wisconsin and Northern Iowa. 



THE DOUSMAN" HOME FARM SCHOOL. 

The President : Gentlemen, we have all of us heard of the 
Home Farm School which is located at or near Dousman be- 
tween JIadison and Milwaukee. Wo have with us Mr. Mel- 
ville, who will give us a little talk upon the aims and objects of 
that school. 

Mr. Melville : Mr. President, wo do not raise apples or 
pears, we do raise a few strawberries, raspberries, currants, and 
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Mjrriea, but we do aim and try to give boys a chance, to 
give the boy a chance to make a man of himself, to give the boy 
a chance to develop into a good citizen of the state, to give the 
boy a chance to grow where he would have a chance to be 
dwarfed in his present surroundings. For several years it has 
been noticed that the boys going to Waukesha were partly of' 
a certain class and a few of them of a different class and so the 
children of the state have been divided into four classes, the 
children who are normal children, the boy and girl who is cared 
for by his or her parents and who goes to school ; the boy or girl 
of a certain clnas of parents who do not seem to be energetic 
enough to wield a strong influence over the child and make that ■ 
child something that is fit for school jnore than half of the time. 
This class come into the class of misfit children. Then the boy 
or ^rl who comes from the surroundings of the streets of our 
cities and villages, the boy and girl whose environment is such 
that it leads them into contact with crime, that leads them into 
contact with those that are criminal, that leads them to become 
criminals. Then the children of the truly vicious parents, those 
that are yicious, not only from their heredity but from their 
surroundings generally. Now, these four classes the state cares 
for, first in our public schools the state cares for the large pro- 
portion of the second in our public schools and the state cares 
for all of the last in our industrial schools, but where are we 
going to place these few imfortuuatcs of the second class and 
all the third class and where are you going to place them ? We 
find these boys everywhere; we do not need to go outside of 
Madison, we do not need to go outside of the village of five hun- 
dred inhabitants to find them. This class, it is evident, cannot 
be placed among the normal scholars in our schools, they must 
be cared for in another way, Ts it fair to send them to Wauke- 
sha, to place them with environment children, place them in 
contact with the criminals ? It is the only place where the state 
can send them and so under this head a few of the people of the . 
state of Wisconsin are organized as a AVisconsin Home and 
Farm Association to care for this class of boys, to take them 
from their environment and take them out in the country, to 
take them upon a farm, to teach them to work, to give them a 
common sense education, where tbc teacher can give them tlie 
individual attention that they need, and give tlicm a chance to 
make something of themselves. 

A few years ago last October this Association rented a farm 
just west of Belleville near a lake. Here those boys, none of 
thorn but what was a source of worriment to the principal and 
dread to the teacher, many of them had been almost verging 
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upon criminality, five of them we know are self-supporting boys 
earning their own living upon farms or in offices after being 
in the school for two years. We hope in this way to make good 
citizens of the boys that we take into our schoola. Where are 
we going to obtain the boys '( We obtain them from a great 
' many sources ; we obtain them from truant otficers of the cities, 
we obtain them from probation officers of the cities, we obtain 
them from private individuals who find a boy is getting a bit 
bad, put him in a place where he can be cared for, and where 
he can get help to make a man of himself in this way and we 
obtain some of them from the courts where the judges claim 
that it would be a sin against a boy to send him to Waukesha. 
In this way we have during the three years of our existence 
cared for about forty boys. Of these, ten boys have gone out 
into the world to earn a living for themselves. Nine of these 
hoys — remember of this class that we say are criminal and 
which should be placed in Waukeslia or wherever the state 
says — nine of these boys have proven a success, are at present 
self-supporting. One boy, weak-minded, under very bad condi- 
tions was taken back hy his mother to the city and has proven 
a failure. lie got into had company, he was driven out of the 
home evenings by the mother, associated with the gang and the 
gang went bicycle riding one day and borrowed bicycles and 
the judge thought that the boys should go to Waukesha and 
learn not to borrow bicycles or anything else. In this way we 
think we arc doing a good work for the hoys of the city. 

How are we going to succeed with our work? We must de- 
pend on the charity of the people of the state. We purchased 
a farm two years ago and we are paying in small payments for 
this farm. We started agricultural work and horticultural 
work. Some of the nurserymen two years ago this coming 
spring donated to us quantities of raspberries, strawberries, 
gooseberries and currants and the boys have planted and cared 
for these. We had a crop of raspberries from our bushes last 
summer, some slrawbtrry beds have bfcn started, but the straw- 
berries failed to materalize, but we have the hoys interested 
and we are making men of these boys. I say, we are dependent 
upon the charity of the people of the state, and we wish the 
people of the state would investigate our work. If they have 
boys in their vicinity that are bad boys, that are going to be bad, 
not vicious boys, not criminal boys, but the boy that is more 
sinned against than sinning, boys that Judge Lindsey says must 
not be sent to a criminal factory, these boys we are trying to 
make men of, we mean to help these boys to help themselves. 
We do not claim we can make a new man; wc claim by forraa- 
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tion we can make more out of such a boy than we can by re- 
formation. Now, we are in the market for boys, we have room 
for them. "We are also in the market today and we hope on this 
farm to put up buildings on which we can put fifteen to sixteen 
boys under a caretaker who will be called the "House father" 
and assign them to different cottages on the farm and bring up 
the boy under good healthful surroundings where they will have 
. good healthful work, where they will have occupation and where 
they will have instruction and to do this we must have the aid 
of the people. We hope that this farm, which is in the great 
atrawberry section of the state, we hope to have a farm upon 
which we can raise strawberries and raspberries; we hope, in 
fact, to raise a few apples and such things at some time in the 
future for the boys and we want the help of the State Horticul- 
tural Society in starting in this work. We want their aid in 
this, we want their aid also in building new buildings, but we 
find we want the aid of all the people of the state in stocking 
our farm and building it up and placing it in condition in 
which we can have these things. When a boy comes to our 
school, the first thing we find about him is that he has learned 
this lesson, from whom we do not know, "The world owes me a 
living," and we must teach that boy that the world owes him a 
living if he earns it. He must give us work every day to sus- 
tain himself, he must give his work to show that he is earning 
what he is getting from the school and what he is to get from 
the world and it ia the great lesson which we have to teach them. 
What do the little boys do ? AVell, the little boys do a great 
many things. The boys plant and care for strawberries and 
raspberries and currants, they plant gardens and care for onions 
and peas and beets and so on. They pick them, they box them 
they prepare them for shipment to market, they do everything 
of this kind. They work upon tlie farm in other capacities; 
learn to handle a team and work in the harvest field, learn to 
shock oats and care for them. They learn to care for cows and 
horses and sheep and hogs and they learn above all other things 
that there is something to do for them in the country and there 
is a place for them where they do not have the gang to annoy 
them and you will find thcee boys even if they do go back to the 
city say that they wish they could go to the farm again where 
they can be free, where they can live as they want to live and 
where they will be free from the gang. We ask you to give us 
all the individual assistance that you can. There is another 
phase which may interest the ladies. We teach the boys and 
girls to do housework ; we teach our boys there to be girls, let 
us say, the boys wash dishes, they scrub floors, they prepare 
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vegetables for cooking, in fact tliey do everything that a girl 
should do to help her mother and they do it willingly, being 
placed off in sections, some of tJiem excelling even in this work 
and if you want to know why we do it and want to know what 
good it will do theni, as a lady asked me, I said it was good for 
them and the only reason I could give was that if the fellow 
ever married, he would learn to sympathize with his wife. 

The President: Before we adjourn, I would say that this 
is a very worthy enterprise. A good citizen is worth a great 
deal of money and if we can help to make good citizens, we are 
helping the state to become richer, and the nation. I am sure 
that any assistance that we can give this institution will be 
gratefully received. 



FORESTRY CONDITIONS IN WISCONSIN. 
E, M. Griffith, State Forester. 

ilr. Griffith : My subject was assigned mc "Forestry Con- 
ditions in Wisconsin," but, as you all know, forestry work in 
Wisconsin is rather new, and so in the few minutes that I will 
speak before I commence with the slides, I am going to explain 
something about the whole forestry movement in this coimtry, 
with your permission, as in that way you will get an idea of 
what has been leading up to it in this state. 

In the first place, I want to emphasize what forestry is. A 
great many people have the idea that it is associated with land- 
scape gardening. It is not at all. Forestry is the conservative 
management of forests so as to secure successive crops of tim- 
ber, the idea being to cut conservatively and so always have 
something to cut, in other words, treating the forest as if it la 
a crop, as it is, instead of cutting it all at one time and thereby 
destroying it. 

You probably know that forestry is a very old profession 
abroad ; it has been practiced there for hundreds of years. If 
you travel in Germany, France, Kussia, England, if you go 
CO India, if you go to Japan, you will find the forests carefully 
managed both by the government and by individual owners. 
All those countries have realized that there is a certain part of 
their country which is suitable for agriculture and another part 
, of it which is only suitable for the growth of trees, and they 
know very well that if the forests are destroyed that the water- 
sheds of the country very soon cease to be protected. You will 
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find that condition in India, you find it in China, as I will point 
out to you later, you can see for yourselves as the slides are 
shown on the screen. 

Forestry in this country has only heen practiced for ahout 
ten years. It was first started by the national government un- 
der the administration of President Cleveland and he com- 
menced by setting aside, that is, withdrawing government lands 
in the west, notably in the Rocky Mountains and the Sierras 
and setting those aside as forest reserves. There was a storm 
of protest in the west I'rum the lumbermen, cattlemen and min- 
ers, because' they did not understand what the movement was, 
because they thought forest reserves simply meant parks where 
people could amuse themselves, where eastern men could go to 
hunt. The opposition was so strong that congress at one time 
abolished the reserves, but they were again created by Cleve- 
land, who established more; McKinley kept up the work and 
Roosevelt has pushed it very strenuously, as he does all things. 
It is interesting to foresters to see how public opinion has swung 
around ; instead of there being opposition, it is amusing to see 
how the miners and cattle owners of the west are petitioning 
the government from time to time to add more land to the forest 
reservations, particularly the ranchers, because they find the 
protection of those forest means that they will have water in the 
low land that can be used for irrigation. 

I want to touch upon a tremendous work that the govern- 
ment is doing in the west, that is, in irrigation, which should cer- 
tainly interest this Society, because it means, as the Geological 
Survey promises, that the land between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains will support double the population that is 
living there at the present time. As the geologists look over 
the land that can be irrigated, thousands of acres of land which 
now is only supporting sage brush and cactus, they find that 
much of it can be irrigated from the great rivers, and yon, gen- 
tlemen, would be astounded to see the productiveness of that 
land as soon as irrigation is applied. The orchards on those 
lands are the most magnificent I have ever seen, but what the 
Geographical Survey of course particularly appreciates is that 
the. first thing they must be assured of is a permanent supply 
of water, so they have worked hand in hand with the forest serv- 
ice and they have asked the President to set aside such lands 
as will further these i>rojects of irrigation. It is a tremendous 
work that is being 'done there in the west. I just received an 
announcement from Washington today giving the areas of the 
forest reserves as they are being increased every month. I see 
that last month they were increased by over a million acres. 
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Today there are 128,000,000 acres of foreat reserves in the 
United States. The work ia on a tremendous scale. Ten years 
igo I do not auppoBc there were to exceed twenty foresters m 
this country, now the Forest Service has over 3,000 trained 
men on the forest reserves and the forester is clamoring for 
more men all the time ; to properly man those reserves they 
would need 20,000 men and the receipts are simply astonishing. 
They have said to congress, "If you allow us to manage those 
reserves as they should be managed to get them in proper shape, 
we will promise in four years we will not ask for any appropri- 
ation," And "the promise is going to be fulfilled. It was upon 
the invitation of the people of the west that the open ranges 
were all put under the Forest Service, so that the Forest Serv- 
ice can rent, lease and take charge of the open range for the gov- 
ernment The use of the timber, the pcoteetion of the stream 
and also the agricultural land within the forest reserves, all go 
together. 

To pass rapidly from what the government has done to what 
the states have done, — New York state has been most active in 
forest wort. We all know that there is a tremendous demand 
in New York that something be done to stop the cutting of 
timber around the head waters of the Hudson river; it came 
from the captains of boats on the Hudson river who found they 
cculd not navigate the river because the water was getting so - 
low and they asked the state to forbid the cutting of timber 
within ten rods of the banks of the river. The legislature 
looked into the matter, and they said that that would not cure 
the evil, that thoy miist go to work and purchase land and create 
a large reserve. New York was not so fortunate as Wisconsin 
in that all state lands had been sold and lands which they had 
sold at about twenty-five cents an acre they were glad to buy 
back and were veiy fortunate to get at three dollars, so that to- 
day ISTew York has a forest reserve of one and a half million 
acres and the people are clamoring to have the whole Adiron- 
dack region purchased. Pennsylvania comes next with a res- 
ervation of 700,000 acres and Wisconsin now ranks third in 
area, we have in our forest reserves 274,000 acres. The state 
of Michigan has 40,000 acres and Jtinnesota about the same 
amount, including her large parks, which are really forest re- 
serves. As President Roosevelt has said to congress, it ia the 
biggest problem before this nation today, there is no use in dodg- 
ing the issue, there is going to be a timber famine in this coun- 
try-, -wo cannot help it beeaiise we are cutting far and away in 
excess of the amoimt that is grown. They figure today that 
there aro two hundred billion feet, of timber standing in the ' 
i: , bGoOt^lc 
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country and our rate of consumption ia auch that within fifty 
years practically the supply will be gone. The amount of cut- 
ting ia not 30 bad aa the amount that is destroyed annually by 
forest fires. That is the tremendous thing. I want to read 
just a word that President Eoosevelt aaid in one of his latest 
messages to congrcaa on this subject : 

"Yon all know, and especially those of you from the west, 
the individual whose idea of developing the country is to cut 
every stick of timber off of it and then leave a barren desert for 
the homemaker who comes in after him. That man is a curse 
and not a blessing to the country. The prop of the country 
miist be the business man who intends ao to run his business 
that it will be profitable for his children after him. That is 
the type of business that it is worth while to develop. The 
time of indifference and misunderstanding has gone by. If 
the present rate of forest destruction is allowed to go on with 
nothing to offset it, a timber famine in the near future is in- 
evitable. Fire, wasteful and destructive forms of lumbering 
and the legitimate use taken together are destroying our forest 
resoarces far more rapidly than they are being replaced. It 
is difficult to imagine what such a timber famine would mean 
to our resources and the period of recovery from the injuries 
which a timber famine woiild entail would be measured by the 
slow growth of the trees themselves. You have got to act in 
time or else the Nation would have to submit to prolonged suf- 
fering after it had become too late for forethought to avail." 

The two points I want to call your attention to in this, — ^be- 
cause President Roosevelt, as you know, ia so remarkable for 
hitting the nail on the head in nearly every subject he takes up, 
and he does know forestry because he knows the west and he 
appreciates the need for it^there are two points he has empha- 
sized very well. One is that after the timber famine has come 
you have to wait for the slow growth of the treea themselves be- 
fore you can rectify the mistake. When you come to think, it 
is about the only great resource we have that is in our own 
hands to manage, or mismanage, as we please. When we take 
out the coal, that ia expendable, we cannot make any more coal ; 
when we take out the oil, we cannot make any more oil, and the 
same with iron and gold and silver, but we can manage our 
forests ao that we can always have a supply of timber. And 
the second point is, that terrible destruction that is left by lum- 
bering and which means a barren desert for the homemakei- that 
comes after, that is a thing that you from the northern part of 
the state will, I am sure, appreciate. 

In Wisconsin the forestry movement commenced in 1903, 
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The legislature passed a bill providing that all the state lands 
should be set aside as a forest reserve and afterwards in com- 
mittee ihey tried to better it with a bill providing for the sale 
of the lands and it pat badly mixed, so that it provided both 
that the lands ahoTild be in the forest reserve and sold at the 
same time, so that the attorney general and others said that the 
best thing to do was to pass another bill at the next session of 
the legislature, and at tbe last session in 1905 we introduced 
a bill and the legislature passed it and it has been pronounced 
the best forestry bill in the United States, and it ought to be, 
because we had the experience of other states to guide us. The 
legislature was extremely generous to us, they gave us all the 
land which the state owns north of town 33 and provided that 
it should be in the forest reserve ; that amounts to 254,000 acres 
and at the last session of congress the federal government 
granted us 20,000 acres to be added to the forest reserve. The 
provisions in our state forestry bill are broad. In the first 
place, one of the underlying principles of forestry is that you 
must not take any lands for forest that are suitable for agri- 
culture. The reason for that is that in any country and state 
there is land that is only siiitable for forest and not for agri- 
culture. A good many land agents will tell you that it is not 
so, that a whole state and county is a perfect garden of Eden 
and that the whole state is fit for agriculture. I only wish that 
was so, but we have not found that so in our experience. The 
forestry bill provides that wc may sell agricultural or scattered 
lands and that the proceeds shall go into the forestry fund and 
the money expended for more lands. We have now in Oneida 
county a fairly solid patch of 100,000 acres and we hope to 
add to it until we can get to the point where we will protect 
the flow of the Wisconsin river and also largely the OhippeVa 
on account of the two branches of the Flambeau river that head 
up into that forest reserve, because that is the main reason for 
forestry work in this state. You all know what a wonderful 
lumbering state Wisconsin was. You know what a magnificent 
stretch of forest we had through the northern part of the state 
and you know the wealth that came to the lumbermen and the 
reason they became so wealthy, more than in many other states 
was because they had this magnificent net work of rivers on 
which to float their logs ; it was child's play compared with the 
work in some of the eastern states. Now, that network of 
rivers means that Wisconsin has magnificent water powers and 
as the lumber disappears, the state will go to manufacturing. 
Last year the geological survey found over 100,000 available 
horse power between the dam at Kilbourn and Grandfather 
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liapids. That is on one river, but this river, our great river 
of the Wisconsin, will not be very valuable for manufacturing 
plants unless we caij assure the men that come in and build mills 
that the flow will be uniform and that is what the foresta do, 
they act as a great sponge in holding the moisture and giving 
it off gradually. 

You have often heard the claim made that forests affect cli- 
mate, that they bring on rainfall. That is one of the very rare 
things forests will do under extreme conditions. I have seen 
myself, in arid plains, under extreme heat, where it was too dry 
and hot for a drop to fall, but when. the clouds got over the 
cooling forests, they woiild drop their moisture. In Wiscon- 
sin, surrounded as we are by great lakes, I think that the in- 
fluence of the forest in that regard is so small that it may be 
left out of consideration. But here is the important point. 
In the spring you will find the snow banks hanging on in the 
woods after they have long since disappeared in the open field 
and the water, is soaked into the humus, and works down grad- 
ually through the surface and is carried off in undei^roimd 
streams, so that you will find the streams in forests are uni- 
form throughout the year but streams which arise in cut-over 
countries are subject to terrible, violent floods after heavy 
rains or snows and sink to a mere trickle in the summer months, 
and of course it is important to manufacturers that the flow be 
uniform. That is the main object of forest reserves in Wiscon- 
sin. It is to protect the headwaters of our important streams, 
and, second, to insure a supply of raw material to those people 
who are going to use those water powers. People have said, 
"Why don't you take the money and buy hardwood lands ? 
and I say, "Hardwood land is on areas where there is good 
soil and that ought to be used for agriculture and the hard 
wood areas are not on tlie watersheds of important rivers and as 
we want to preserve the uniform flow of rivers we take the land 
that is cut over and unsuitable for agriculture." We have as 
I said, three forest reserves, one on the headwaters of the Wis- 
consin and Chippewa, another along the St. Oroix river in Bur- 
nett and Douglas counties and a third, which will also be a 
public park, on the Brule river in Douglas county. I do not 
know if any of you know the Brule river, but it is considered 
one of the most beautiful streams in the state and there we ex- 
pect to have a fine forest reserve and park. I can show you 
the different features of forestry as we go along with the slides. 
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Tkis photograph was taken in Germany, in the Black Forest; 
you will notice how closely the trees atand. This forest has 
heen brought into that fine condition by careful cutting and 
as you all know if trees are obliged to grow densely, they must 
shoot up without forming aide branches, consequently, if you 
keep the timber crowded, you get long, clear, straight 1(^. 
You see that exemplified here, because the trees that are getting 
side light are branched out. If the light strikes dormant hnds 
on the trees, they will develop. 

I put in here a few slides showing you the typical forests as 
they formerly existed in !Northeni Wisconsin. . This is an ex- 
ample of a vii^n white pine forest such as formerly covered 
the northern counties of our state, but has now become so scarce 
that a number of gentlemen have requested us to keep a small 
area of forest like that so that people in fifteen years to come 
could see what a good big white pine looked like. The rise in 
stumpage values in Wisconsin has been perfectly enormous and 
that has led to much more careful cutting in the present than 
it used to be. An enormous amount was left in those days 
which would he taken today and the slash which was left caused 
such severe forest fires that everything was destroyed. 

This is the Norway pine of Wisconsin and it is very seldom 
today that we see long, clear, beautiful trees like this. Those 
were grown under the crowded conditions and that accounts for 
their shape. 

Here we have the hemlock forest, which is playing so import- 
ant a part in the state. The white pine is only valuable for 
its lumber, but the hemlock is not only valuable for its lumber, 
it is extremely valuable for its paper pulp and also its bark is 
important in tanning. The supply of hemlock in Wisconsin 
is very limited and therefore there ia all the more necessity that 
the supply shall be carefully handled, because, in the future, 
if our paper mills do not have hemlock, it is very difficult to 
know what they are going to turn to. 

The hardwood forests have been operated in only very heavily 
during the last few years. We have sections in the state in 
Oconto county, in Forei^t county and in Polke county, where ^we 
have magnificent stretchc.=i of the hardwood forest jnst the same 
as you see here. Tiiose forests are fairly well protected from 
forest fires as compared to the coniferous forests which have 
already been destroyed. 

This shows the last class of timber in Wisconsin to be oper- 
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ated upon vtry heavily — the much despised jack pine of a few 
years ago. It ia now being cut by some niilU and put in with 
white pine, but I think its value in the future is going to lie 
very largely for fence posts and particularly for ties. The 
railroads in the country are finding that the tie supply is one 
of the most important things which they have to face and in 
order to help out their supply they are beginning to treat their 
ties with creosote and with zinc chloride or sulphate treatment. 
They find that these very porous sappy pines make the best ties 
of all on account of their pores, because the treatment goes right 
through them and consequently they will last much longer than 
a very valuable white pine. You may have read in the papers 
that a good many railroads are now planting their tie timber; 
the Pennsylvania road is planting thousands of acres; Dean 
Henry told me just lately he had been on a trip to the East and 
as he went along the Pennsylvania road and saw those large 
tracts planted, he thought they were large orchards, but they 
ire not, they are trees which the Pennsylvania are planting, 
looking to the future for their supply of ties. 

Any of you who have been up in the lumbering region know 
what a slash is, that is the tops of trees which are left after 
lumbering operations, lying on the ground in the sun, they be- 
come thoroughly dried out and when a fire starts it destroys 
practically everything that is on the ground. 

Here in the foreground is a large amount of slash and the 
lumber company operating on this tract had stopped right at 
this point, meaning to save this forest and cut it more con- 
aervately, but they did not dispose of their slash and you will 
see the result on the following slide. 

This shows the ground takeu at a close distance after the 
fire had run through. It tilled everything and the standing 
dead trees were finally blown over and will furnish fuel for an- 
other fire. 

This is what the President means by what the lumberman 
leaves for the homemaker. You see here land that has been re- 
peatedly lo^ed over and then burned. You can see the dead 
trees which eventually will be blown down and furnish fuel for 
future fires and those fires have been so severe that they have 
destroyed all the humus on the soil, -and the humus is the most 
important thing, because it is the thing that the farmer could 
depend on as being the rich top soil and a fertilizer, and it has 
been burned, as you can see in the picture, right down to the 
white sand. There are millions of acres in this state and in 
Michigan and Minnesota which have been left in just that 
condition and it is an extremely serious question, not only for 
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the counties in which they lie, but for the whole state as to 
what shall be done with it. The tendency of course for a land 
company that lias cut-over lands which have been left in that 
condition is to try to settle them, but it is extremely important 
for the state that they should guide settlement upon lands where 
the settlers can have some hopes of being fairly successful, and 
it is not fair to take a man and put him on a tract where it is 
almost impossible for him to succeed. Now, there is good sand 
and poor sand, but where those sandy lands have been burned 
over repeatedly, time after time, there is very little if any fer- 
tility left in the soil. Such lands should be permanently held 
under forest and replanted and the sooner replanted the better 
it will be for everybody concerned. 

This picture shows you how a tract has been left after it has 
been lumbered under forestry regulations. The definition of 
forestry is conservative lumbering, it is lumbering the tract so 
that you will have successive crops of timber' and the forester 
comes in and taltes out the mature timber, be harvests the crop 
that is ready to be harvested and leaves the young tree growth. 
You see the young growth has been left in good condition and 
here is the slash pile cut and ready to be burned. That was 
done by a company under the direction of the government. 

In many cases, due to contracts or for other reasons, we can 
not oblige such a large amount of timber to be left, and as you 
know, if they were allowed to do so, most men in cutting would 
take everything. This is a picture taken on one of the Indian 
reservations in Wisconsin. The State Board of Forestry is co- 
operating with the Forestry Department in Washington to see 
that there will be some forests left in the future, in other words, 
to stop the slaughter of timber and the terrible fires. Those 
contracts were signed years ago, we can not oblige them to leave 
much timber, hut we can oblige them to leave seed trees, so we 
go in and mark the trees which shall be left and in the fore- 
ground you can see the slash pile to be burned, making it im- 
possible for those terrible fires to go through. 

Wisconsin would have passed such a law many times if the 
lumbermen had not defeated such laws in the legislature — I 
am not blaming the lumbermen for everything, possibly busi- 
ness conditions demanded it to a large extent, but they often 
blame the state for not having enforced the rules, but the lum- 
bermen camo to Madison and to St. Paul and they defeated 
those bills in the legislature, but if they had been compelled to 
burn their slash, the fires which swept over the forests would 
have been impossible and the trees which were left would have 
seeded the ground. 
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Here is a case of natural reprodiiction, thonsanda and thou- 
sands of young pine coming; up. You have heard the state- 
ment that pine will not follow pine, that is ahsurd, pine will 
always follow pine if wc do not let a fire in and destroy every- 
thing. 

This picture was takeii in the Black Hills, South Dakota, 
and you 'see the hills covpred with young pine ; the mature tim- 
ber had all been destroyed by the mining companies, but back 
on the hills there were a few large pines left, and they carried 
seed until as you see, miles and miles of the young pine coming 
up. The pine cone opens during the heat of the day and may 
be open one day when the wind is in one direction and may be 
open again when the wind is in another direction, so that the 
seed is carried in all directions. 

There are large areas which have been so cut and burned over 
that there is no hope of any natural growth coming up that 
amounts to anything and consequently we must go in and plant. 
That is being done very extensively all over the country. This 
is a view of a large government nursery in Kansas where, as far 
as man knows, they have never had a forest. They keep the 
pine in nursery beds until they are two years old and then they 
are transplanted. This shows you the trees as they are set out, 
they set them out as a nile twelve himdred to the acre. The 
cost, everything included, will not exceed $3. SO to $5.00 an 
acre, according to the region and species used, but I am talking 
of white pine and N^orway pine, it appeals strongly to the gov- 
ernment, because they are looking far into the future. 

This is a plantation of white pine owned by an individual 
in Massachusetts. The white pine in Massachusetts is very 
valuable and the pine they are cutting is about this size and it 
is all going into box boards, they find it extremely profitable. 

A feature of forest reserves that I have not spoken of at all 
is the great outdoor place that it will be for the people, not only 
of this state, but of the whole Mississinpi valley. I told you 
that in the Adirondack region of New York they have a million 
and a half acres and as it is extremely popular the people of 
Xew York Oity go there for the summer, camping, fishing and 
hunting. They have hotels and boarding houses in the Adiron- 
dack r^ion, 29,000 I think the figure is, and in 1905 193,000 
oeople went there for pleasure and recreation. The receipts 
in New Hampshire one year from the summer tourist business 
were over $10,000,000. In Northern "Wisconsin we have a lake 
region which is second, I do not think, to any in this country. 
We have in three or four counties in the northern part of the 
state over 1,200 lakes, magnificent lakes, and one great feature 
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of the forest movement will be to protect those beautiful lakes 
80 that people can go to that region for rest and recreation. 

This shows jou what Minnesota is doing. You all know how 
desolate a lake is around which the timber has been felled, 
where the tops are lying and dead timber all around the edgs, 
and 8o Minnesota is trying to keep at least a fringe of timber 
all around the lakes and we shall try to do the same 'thing in 
Northern Wisconsin. Where we have not money to buy land 
around the lakes, we can afc least n^otiat© with the lumber 
companies to leave a fringe of timber. 

These last two slides that I showed you I wish to say some- 
thing on as to the matter of forestry applied to farm wood lots. 
The farmers of the country have only lately begun to realize 
how important a part of the farm the wood lot is, how much it 
means to them to handle their wood lot carefully, especially in 
the last few years when the rise in stumpage prices has been 
so rapid and extraordinary. Many men do not seem to stop to 
realize that a good tree takes up no more room in a wood lot 
than a poor one and the first thing they usually do, instead of 
going in and cutting out the dead and dying trees and then the 
crooked trees, they take out some of the live trees. The wood 
lot should be left in the very best growing condition, to make 
it produce as much as possible, just as you do any other cropL 
Here, for instance, is a wood lot that we managed in the north- 
ern part of New York state and the farmer that owned it 
wanl«d to reprodiice to chestnut, so we left the large chestnut 
to reproduce and brought the whole wood lot into what we call 
an even aged condition, we cut down so that we get trees about 
the same size, or as near the same as we can, then they will all 
close up, and you will get a stand of trees similar to what we 
see in Germany. The question of wood lots in Northern Wiscon- 
sin to a farmer is important, because, as you appreciate, the 
farmers of Northern Wisconsin are in many cases quite as miic^ 
lumbermen as they are farmers. I referred to the matter of 
forest fires a little while ago, my assistant has just been out at- 
tending the Farmers' Institiites, and he tells me one of the 
things that the farmers were most interested in was just that 
question of forest fires and he said it led to very heated discus- 
sions in many cases. 

In the State Board of Forestry we have the appointment o£ 
fire wardens all over the state. In any town where we think 
it important we appoint fire wardens who serve only in their 
own towns, get no salary, are only paid for the time during 
which they post notices and fight fire and are paid by the town 
in which they are appointed. They send in reports after each 
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fire and also au annual report, giving the number of firea and 
telling wkat the causes were. In the last three yeara we have 
compiled all those figurea and we find that from 68 to 76 per 
cent, of aJl the fires in this state were caused by settlers burning 
brush and clearing land, report after report would come in, re- 
porting ao many acres, sometimes a thousand acres burned over, 
no damage done, young growth, that waa all. Largely through 
the increased value of timber the last few yeara, the farmers 
have begun to realize that there is some damage to them from 
the loss of that young growth, that it ia extremely important, 
and consequently in these Farmres' Institutes any farmers that 
were known to be careless about firea were held up and given 
a good rating, because that of course is a thing which should be 
punished very severely, that is, where a man is needlessly ears- 
leas about burning brush and burning slash and letting ^e fire 
get away from him. 

That slide shows you what that wood lot looked like a few 
years after the big timber had been cut out. You see it is be- 
ginning to close up, in other worda, we are getting it into an 
even aged condition. You see that more strikingly shown in 
this picture; all tlie trees are of a more or less uniform size and 
consequently you will get clearer timber, the timber makes a 
greater yield and greater returns on the capital. 

You will often hear people say that the cut over and burned 
land is of no value, that it is simply a stand of poplar and aspen. 
You will find in many cases that pine is springing up within 
them. In this picture it shows a number of young pine trees 
showing up between poplar. This represents the character of 
many wood lota. In the first place, the. timber is grown in the 
open, consequently nothing but limbs, limbs mean knots, and 
inferior lumber. The grass is growing all through that wood 
lot and therefore the farmer is strongly tempted to graze hia 
cattle, and, gentlemen, you cannot have a good wood lot and 
graze cattle at the same time. At least you must exclude your 
cattle until the trees are above the height of cattle but if you 
want to get the greatest returns from your wood lot you must ab- 
solutely exclude all cattle. 

Here is a case of another wood lot. You can see a large 
amount of young growth, but through the forest are big, 
mature trees, A tree which has reached this aize is mature 
anyway, the growth has come to be so slow that it is not yielding 
a return on the capital such aa 'it ought to. You can figure that 
out with any growth of timber, you can find oiit when the rate 
of growth has culminated and the time you ought to cut. When 
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you leave a tree of that size it 13 suppressing and keeping back 
the growth of ten to twelve others. 

This shows a point which the farmers are beginning to ap- 
preciate, the enormous damage that is done by surface fires. 
This shows the effect of a surface fire that has burned through 
the wood lot and destroyed all the humus, taken away the fer- 
tility which it has taken one hundred years to put there and 
it haa jnst burned enough to kill all those trees and the conse- 
quence is that the whole wood lot must be cut or else it will blow 
down and simply lie on the ground, an enormous mass of timber 
waiting for successive firea. 

Thia is the sort of thing that makes a forester heartsick. 
That is where on a wood lot there is a fine young growth that 
has started up and then a surface fire from some adjoining 
land where a slash is left hums all that young growth which 
perhaps it has taken ten to fifteen years to establish, and when 
you bum timber of that sort you have nothing left to produce 
seed and when that is gone there is nothing left except to go in 
and plant artificially. 

Here you see what the Agricultural Department tells me has 
occurred over a million acres in this state along the Missis- 
sippi river, that is where land has been so washed and gullied 
that it has been rendered unfit for cultivation. I heard a gen- 
tleman make a statement yesterday that struck me as very true, 
he said the counties along the Mississippi were paying greater 
.taxes to the Mississippi than they were to the state, and county, 
and I believe that is true, in the large amount of soil that is 
washed in annually. 

The result of such cutting of the steep slopes and erosion is 
sure to be seen on the lower reaches of the river. Here you 
see a river which lias begun to overflow its banks and cover 
agi'ieultural land with silt. 

And here we have where that river after a year or two more 
of cuttings is leaving its bants more and more and is covering 
acres and acres and rendering land unfit for cultivation. 

Here you see agricultural land entirely buried under sand. 
After a ijig snow on the headwaters, hea^'y rains coming on, the 
snow has been melting vers- rapidly in the early spring, it comes 
down with a nish, all the sand is washed into the river, the river 
leaves its banks and creates this tremendous damage all over 
the country. 

Those pictures I showed you were taken in North Carolina, 
where cutting has been going on very heavily and where you 
may have noticed congress is now asked to purchase a large 
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forest reserve in the Appalachian iiiouiitaiua. On account of 
tlio erosion the fanners are driven to eiiltivate on terraces so 
as to avoid erosion. 

The following views I will show yow are from China and 
you will see erosion carried to the extreme extent. Here you 
see the native pine similar to onr pinus ponderosa which form- 
erly grew all over China; now the forests of Northern China 
have been absolutely destroyed and you will see the results in 
the slides. This picture I put in to show the extremes to which 
Chinamen are driven on account of scarcity of timber. As you 
know, in China it is considered absolutely important (hat one's 
relatives, e3peciall3' one's jiarents, be given as fine a burial as 
the funds of the family will permit, and they believe that they 
must always bim' them in a good, substantial coffin. These 
men have gone a three-daj's' march way up into the mountains 
to find trees large enough from which they could whipsaw 
bi>ar(ls large enough to make coffins and they are now carrying 
them on their backs. 

Here is a view which shows yo>i more clearly what I have 
been talking about. This is a bed of a river rising in the moun- 
tains which has been stripped of all its timber. This view is 
taken in the summer mouths and you can see the bed of the 
river is absolutely dry, but you notice the high banks and you 
see the large rocks deposited, which will give you an idea of the 
terrible freshets which coine down in the early months, 

This shows yon a scene in the foothills stripped of their for- 
ests ; here is the valley of the river, just now a dry bed and the 
Chinese towns have a wall thirty to forty feet high to keep out 
the spring floods. 

The Chinamen make the best of a very bad situation. This 
view is also taken in the Ixid of the river. He kno^vs that the 
terrible freshet coming down in the spring is bringing all the 
best soil from the up-country and a great deal of that will settle 
there and consequently ho takes rocks and builds little com- 
pounds wliich will hold that mud and when it settlca down he 
has a little soil to cultivate during the coming summer. 

The Chinamen are driven to what tlic Southern farmers are 
doing; they are building terraces on some of the land to culti- 
vate on. Thcy will go down into tlio valleys where they have 
a deep well sunken and they will carry up the water in two pails 
on a yoke and they will put it on with a dipper. That is com- 
mon all over China and India, and I was tremendously im- 
pressed with the fact that the terrible famines of China and 
India are properly attributed to the destruction of the forest, 
because, as you know thcy are both agricultural countries with 
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an enormoTia territory dependent to a great extent upon irriga- 
tion and ■when the forests have been destroyed there ia no water 
in the streams in the summer months when thej need it more 
directly. 

Mr. Griffith then spoke in behalf of the niovenient of setting 
aside the region around Devil's Lake for a state park and forest 



A PROSE POEil OF THE FOREST. 
Alletta F. Dean, Ph. il. 

A twilig-ht lioui^— 

A cloudless sky of opal tints, pink and green 
and blue; against it the lofty pines slowlj' and 
majestically swaying in the gentle western wind. 
Here below, the sun is set, and yet up there a 
hundred feqt and more, its light .surrounds the 
tree-tops with a dim and tender halo. In its 
rays the Nonvay pines show faintly yellow; the 
white pines rielier, deeper red. Near by, a 
spruce, not aspiring so high, makes delicate faint 
tracery against tlie tender briglitnrss ; tlie cedars, 
lower yet, dark and solid in tlie twilight, fill in 
the backgrounds. 

These lovely pines I These, great, grand, glor- 
ious pines! AVith evor-changing expression 
each more beautiful than the last Their shafts 
rise clear, clean, tapering, to the lowest branches, 
which are forty, iifty, even sixty fret from the 
ground; those hrauclies clothed witJi soft feath- 
ery needles. The Korways are somewhat stiff 
and angular in branch and leaf, hut the beauty 
of the mast-like trunk in its red-brown covering 
compensates for the angular top. N^orway or 
white pine, tlie fitting crowns are the clusters of 
cones tliat, so far up, look like great aml)er beads. 

You should sec those trrea at midnight when 
the full moon silvers them with its white radi- 
ance. Yon slionld se<; them at early mom after 
a night of "frost shower," when tho feathery 
snow has fallen so gently upon them from the 
cloudless sky, that not a flako has lost its bal- 
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ance, but lies lightly in little soft fleecy balls 
and mounds on every twig and cone. 

And he whose ear ia attuned, can catch the 
music of theso woods even when no breath of air 
scema stirring. That low murmur seems 'ike 
the sound of quiet waves upon a sheltered shora 
Now comes a breath of wind ; you hear the waves 
rush fiercely up the sands. The wind increases. 
Once more look at the trees. Great giants tliey 
are now, chained down to earth. They strive 
to break their bonds, and as they struggle, groan 
and cry aloud ! 
Another twilight hour — 

The massive clouds have all day long obscured 
the sun ; the dense and somber grayness has never 
for a moment yielded. Now comes the sunset 
hour, and suddenly yonder loftiest pine is tip- 
ped with vivid crimson. All else bears the deep 
gloom of twilight and dairii clouds. Soon a 
lower top catches the color — and tlien one after 
another the tops of all the tallest trees blaze 
forth in crimson glory. \\'hat is it? Are the 
the spirits of tlie woods dipping their great 
torches in the sun's sacred flame and holding 
them aloft ? No earthly fire could so color them. 
Ijook toward the west-— screened from us by the 
dense cloud mass no light do we see, no sign of 
the glory reflected so far above. Rise! Rise! 
AVe are too near the earth ! Only from the 
heights can the source of that glory be seen ! 

Oh ! the futility of words ! Nature opens to 
us her glories, then strikes us dumb that we may 
not tell. 

No poet could interpret, no artist could pic- 
ture the beauty of the soul of these woods. 



SOME THINGS ABOUT GRAPES. 

C. II. True, Edgewood, Iowa. 

Fortunately my topic docs not require me to tell all about 
grapes, but simply some things. Neither does it confine me 
to any particular phase of the question to be considered; not- 
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withstandiDg I should like to treat the subject in a way that 
will prove most beneficial to tlioso interested. DoubUesa I 
should not have been invited to present this subject before jour 
society bad not your secretary cousidered the matter of grape 
culture one of special importance to the fruit growers and fruit 
lovers of your favored state. 

Of the very many things that might be said I wish only to 
speak of a few of the really essential things pertaining to the 
culture of the wonderful vine whose most wholesome products 
have blessed all ages of the home and family and whose rich 
green foliage and clusters of lucious fruit doubtless adorned 
and beautified the paradise home of the first man, and whose 
fragrant aroma perfumed the air of the rich valley of Eachol 
ill the long years ago. In his correspondence Mr. Cranefield 
suggested that you might not be especially particular about the 
exact cultural directions but rather most likely would like to 
know something about tlie practicability of growing grapes in 
Wisconsin, and also Avhat varieties would be likely to succeed 
best, together with the nature of soil and site best adapted to 
its successful cultivation, with named varieties for family uses 
and commercial purposes, and so in writing this article I have 
endeavored to make these things most prominent. While not 
fully acquainted with the general nature of the soils of your 
state I can think of no reason why some of our grapes should not 
bo successfully and most profitably grown in many if not all 
parts of Wisconsin. I think there are few plants that more 
readily adapt themselves to the varied conditions and soils than 
does the common grape vine, and yet of course there are cer- 
tain conditions that prove especially favorable to its growth and 
fruitfulncss, this also being true with all other plants and 
trers. More than twenty-five years ago I had very good success 
in growing grapes on the deep black corn lands of west central Il- 
linois, and have also met with equally good results on the heavy 
yellow clay soils of northern Iowa's rolling hills and we do know 
that some of the finest grapes grown in the grape belts of Michi- , 
gan and western New York are prodiiced upon soils that are 
made up principally of sand. An Ohio grape grower informed 
me that his choicest grajws were gromi in heavy yellow clay 
land that had received little or no fertilizing clement for years. 
On such a soil as would scarcely yield a paying crop of anything 
else at McGregor, Iowa, on the western terraced bluiEEs of the 
Mississippi, Mr. A. F. IToper, a (■eteran vinej'ardist, one© grew 
as fine specimens of many varieties of grapes as I have ever seen 
produced, imder any conditions. At the Minnesota State Horti- 
cultural Society convention in December we witnessed a fine dis- 
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play of perhaps more than half a dozen different sorts of grapes 
as gathered from tlie vines fresh and in a good state of presreva- 
tion and having been grown as I believe hy some Minnesota 
horticulturist ; and thus we see over what a wide territory and 
diversified soils the vine flourishes. In view of which fact were 
I a resident of almost any part of southern Wisconsin, to say 
the least, I sliould not hesitate to plant for home uses or ex- 
tensively for coramercial purposes a number of our best known 
and well tried grapes with the assurance that it would prove a 
safe venture. I may speak of one condition under which the 
cultivation of grapes will not prove profitable and that is on 
a continuously wet, cold or seepy soil. On the other hand on 
account of its long deep penetrating roots it will withstand 
droughty conditions to a greater degree and still thrive than 
almost any other plant The finest and sweetest grap^ I ever 
grew were produced the memorable year of 1899 while the 
growth of the vine was not as much as in other seasons, the ma- 
turity and ripening of the fruit was most perfect. While the 
grapes will thrive and fruit heavily on moderately rich soils, 
should they contain an excess of nitrogenous matter, mildew 
and scab is likely to appear and for this reason the liberal use 
of fresh barn yard manures in the vineyard should be avoided. 
Unleacbed wood ashes are highly beneficial especially on all 
gravelly or sandy soils and with lime added on deep loamy 
soils that may be lacking in the element of potash with a tend- 
ency to become soured. Perhaps clay soils are least benefited 
by the use of ashes since they usually contain a liberal supply 
of potash. The most favorable location for the vineyard is 
where a free circulation of air can be had and where the sun- 
light will reach the vines during the greater part of the day 
for heat and perfect air circulation are very essential requisites 
in successful grape culture and for these reasons a gradual or 
even quite steep slope to the south or southeast should be chosen 
yet at the same time I have known vines to do almost equally 
as well on a level tract or on our high ridge lands as on a south- 
cm exposure with the exception that the fruit is a little later in 
ripening. If I could not be accommodated with the most favor- 
able site rather than to be without the lucious fruit I should 
plant some of our earliest and hardiest sorts even on a western 
or northern hillside with the conscious assurance that I would 
not meet witli failure. 

The thrift and fruitfulness of the vine will depend much 
upon how it is trellised and pruned, while we must also consider 
that there is one plot of land devoted to fruit raising that needs 
perfect cultivation and freedom from grass and all weeds more 
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than any other. It is that portion that is assigned to the vine- 
yard. While ray first leaaona in grape growing were taken from 
an experienced fruitman from York state who trained each 
hill to a single stake and practiced very low pruning thus forc- 
ing the fruit to grow and ripen close to the ground, my own 
experience proves that throughout this northwestern country 
liiat the three wire trellis system is far preferable to the former 
method. In constructing the trellis, good durable posts seven 
feet long should be used, being set at least two feet in the ground 
and not more than two rods apart in the row, the end post being 
securely braced. Galvanized wire should always be used — about 
the No. 18 in size — and the bottom wire should bo stapled 20 
or 24 inches above ground, the top wire being two inches below 
the top of the post and dividing the distance between these two 
for the middle wire. 

In the very important matter of pruning the vine ia where 
many and especially the amateur fails, yet when the proper 
method is once fairly understood notliing is easier or more 
rapidly accomplished. Vines are frequently set too closely and 
the very common mistake made in cutting away too much of 
the fruiting wood. I have found that a majority of fanners 
and city residents who in a way have endeavored to produce 
sufficient grapes for home consumption have not learned that 
grapes do not grow on two year old wood and who in their in- 
discriminate pruning, if tliey prune at all, only succeed in cut- 
ting away a largo share of the fruiting wood. While for a 
series of years I have met with good snceeas in the production 
of paying crops of grapes not a few of my neighbors who pos- 
sess equally as favorable location and soils and even with the 
closest instructions often make a failure in their attempt to 
grow grapes and this emphasizes the fact that the matter of 
successful grape culture is largely iu the hands of the cultivator 
whatever may be the nature of the soil and other minor condi- 
tions. In regard to desirable varieties I may say that with the 
experience of years with many of the leading sorts I can safely 
select for my own location a few of the very best and they are 
few indeed and yet abundantly sufficient to meet all our needs. 
Grapes, as is also true of all other kinds of fniit, may be classed 
as good, better, best. As for me I have use only for the beat. 
Generally speaking those which are best for the distant con- 
sumer are also equally good for our own families and iu our 
own homes. Making of course the usual exception in individ- 
ual tastes. While the Concord has for many years past and is 
still the standard commercial grape of our jVIichigan, Ohio and 
Western New York growers, and while for a series of years I 
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alao regarded it as being the best among many and grew it al- 
most exeluaively, I bave now nearly dispensed with it except 
to retain a few vines for the sole purpose of prolonging tbe sea- 
son and yet I regard the Gbncord grape as being an excellent 
sort wherever it will come to perfect maturity, but I have found 
that in northern Iowa we bave occasional unfavorable seasons 
when its fruit will not ripen perfectly and much of it is rendered 
unsalable except for culinary uses. Moore's Early and Worden 
are tbe two principle sorts grown on my own grounds. Tbe 
former will ripen about ten days earlier than Concord, will sell 
for about double the price of the latter, appears to be equally 
as hardy in vine, and is less subject to mildew and scab. As 
I have grown it the berries are a little larger and the clusters 
more compact than the old standard sort above mentioned while 
the quality of the fruit when well ripened is decidedly good for 
all purposes. 

The Worden follows in season of ripening being a few days 
earlier than the Concord but like its parent it is somewhat sub- 
ject to skin bursting as the skin of the Worden is especially 
thin and tender and is also somewhat subject in unfavorable 
seasons to mildew and scab, but after all it is one of the very 
best varieties for family uses. For a succession of fruit for 
garden culture I feel that I can safely recommend the three 
varieties I have referred to in the following proportion: three 
Moore's Early, two Worden and one Concord. 

I have not found a variety of red or white grapes that baa 
proved profitable for commercial purposes while a few people 
appreciate as a cliange some distinct flavored sort such as 
Agawam, Moore's Diamond, Delaware or Brighton (which I 
prefer to all red varieties) yet the popular taste calls for a black 
grape for a continuous supply both for the table and for cul- 
inary uses. All things considered and for various reasons be- 
fore stated if I was to be confined to a single variety for general 
purposes that one would be without question Moore's Early, it 
being nnderstood that I am making this choice for my own 
locality but do not with any certainty recommend any distinct 
variety as being fully adapted to all parts of Wisconsin or other 
states and yet I feel that I can with much confidence recom- 
mend Moore's Early and Worden as the two varieties possess- 
ing tbe highest qualities and as giving the greatest promise of 
success of all varieties with which I have bad experience and I 
believe that no one should hesitate to plant either or both of 
these freely in almost any part of central or southern Wisconsin. 
It might he a matter of interest to some for me to state that my 
own vines during the past year produced on an average o£ 32 
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pounds o£ fruit to tlio vine, the average retuma per vine being 
about 55 cents. Xow I have covered but a small portion of 
the ground suggested by my subject but I feel confident tliat 
what may be lacking in the matter of -information and interest 
in the paper will appear and be made plain in the discussions 
that may follow ii. 



DiscirsaioN- 

Mr. Smith: I would like to ask about the JaneaviUe grape, 
what your experience is with that. 

Mr. True: I have never grown it. 

Mr. Kellogg: What do you do for the mildew and scab 
which you spoke of ? 
■ Mr. True: I have never been seriously troubled with mil- 
dew and scab until a year ago last summer, then more than one 
half of my crop was destroyed. A few other seasons previous to 
that I had a slight attack. I never had sprayed my vines or 
used any other method to work against these diseases. Last 
year I made up my mind to know whether there was any virtue 
in spraying for mildew and scab. I have a spraying apparatus, 
what is called the Barrel pump spray and after I had my vines 
up on the trellis and before the buds opened I went over the 
whole vineyard and gave them a thorough spraying with the 
liquid Bordeaux mixture. , After that I also used the dust spray, 
I had a dust spray apparatus and after the blossoms came out I 
went very early in the morning with the dust spray, I think I 
went over them with the dust spray about four times a season. 
I found that witli the dust spray in an hour or two hours I 
could go over a great many vines. I had to get up at about 
four o'clock and go over the vines while the dew was on, or mist. 
I do not know that possibly my grapes this year might have 
been free from mildew and scab if I had not sprayed, but I will 
say this, that when I came to gather my fruit I could not detect 
a particle of mildew on any, except a little on the Moore's Dia- 
mond, and nicer grapes I never grew. Whether it was on ac- 
count of the spraying or not, I do not know, but I never shall 
pass another season without spraying. 

Mr. Smith : How many branches do you leave to a vine? 

Mr, True: I have my rows about ten feet apart and I leave 
two canes, letting one cane run on one vine in one direction and 
another in another direction. On the Worden and Concord I use 
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three buds, the Concord is not qiiite as heavy a bearer. I prune 
my Moore's Early to four or five buds and if you pnme Moore's 
Early, take, say five buds, I think you will obtain as many 
vines to the bud as you will on the Worden and Concord. 

Mr. Smith: Have yon clone summer pruning? 

Mr. True: Yes, I have done summer pruning somewhat, 
just enough to get the new growth of the vines out of my way 
for cultivation and in connection with that I would say this 
year I tried a little experiment on a few vines just to see what 
the result would be of cutting hack very closely to see if it would 
not hasten the ripening of the fruit and I found it was rather 
bad praetic*, it rather retards ripening than hastens it. I 
girdled a few vines to see what effect that would have and I 
find you can increase the earliness of the ripening of the Con- 
cord fruit from four to five days to a week by girdling the vine 
when the grape is fully grown and before it begins to color. 

Mr. Turner: I would like to ask if yon recommend the dust 
spray in grape culture? 

Mr. True : I have faith enough in the dust spray to use it 
myself, this has been the first year. I also used it in my apple 
orchard extensively. I think there is a great deal of virtue 
in the dust spray, but I tliink it requires more applications than 
the liquid spray to obtain the same results. But I do like the 
dust spray, especially in spraying grape vines that are low 
down and you can get over a great deal of ground, I cannot 
see why the Bordeaux mixture applied in the dust form upon 
the moist surface, when that becomes dissolved in dew along 
the leaves and branches of the vine, why it is not as good as the 
liquid' spray. I know it is much more easy to apply, as it 
. comes mixed. 

Mr. Turner: Would that be practical in commercial or- 
chards with large trees? 

Mr. True: I think it would to quite an extent, it would de- 
pend a great deal on the apparatus that you use in piitting it 
on, if you can reach the top of the tree. I can spray into the 
top of the tree twenty feet high, when there is a slight breeze. 

Mr. Keigel : Will you describe the scab so that any one who 
does not know it may recognize it ? 

Mr. True : It is simply scab. If you have an injury on the 
back of the hand and the sOab forms there, you know what it 
is, you call it a scab. IN'ow, it is somewhat similar to the spots 
that you will see on the grape after the scab has struck it. The 
scab will sometimes appear on the young growth of the vine, 
on the leaves or wood of the new growth, but the greatest injury 
is done, it seems to me, by the spore, which is a very-small spot 
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at first, but it inertases in size until in some casea it covers 
nearly onehalf o£ tlie fruit. It is a dark, scabby crust that 
forma over and renders it unsalable, 

Mr, Reigel: There was somethin;^ the matter with my 
grapes this year and slightly last year. I noticed upon the 
young foliage that the little ribs that pass from the center would 
be attacked by some disease that would make the leaves curl 
and the tender portions of the vicna would have black spots on 
them, 

Mr. True: Mildew will have that effect. I am somewhat 
inclined to think that the condition that you describe appearing 
on your grape vine is what we call the anthracnose on the rasp- 
berry, but it may not be the same. 

Mr. Smith : Have you ever used bone dust on your grapes ? 

Mr. True : I have not, I have used wood ashes a great deal. 

Mr. Ilutehins : At what time doM the scab makes ita ap- 
pearance ? 

Mr. True: It varies and its appearance is governed largely 
by the condition of the weather. In a cold and wet season the 
mildew and scab will l)e more prevalent than in a dry, warm 
season if you have the right conditions, From the time the 
grapes are set until they are half grown, the scab will appear, 
it is owing quite a little to the condition of the weather. 

Mr. Bryant : I think it ought to be stated in this connection 
that our spraying measures are simply preventive and not cura- 
tive. You do not wait until you have the scab and mildew be- 
fore you apply the remedy, it should be put on as a sort of in- 
surance. 

Mr. True : I am glad !Mr. Bryant spoke of that. I will tell 
you, the secret both in the orchard and the vineyard for the . 
prevention of scab and mildew and fungous disease is, as Prof. 
Beach said, in getting the preventive there before the disease 
makes its appearance. ToU must spray early, even before the 
leaves have opened if you want to get ahead of these fungous 
diseases and mildew. It is very essential that you should spray 
early. 

Jtr. M, S. Kellogg: I understand Mr. True to advocate the 
applying of spray on orcliard and garden crops before the 
foliage starts at all ; that is for a commercial man, but for the 
farmer, is it necessary for him to spray before it starts ? 

Mr. True: I think it is, to get ahead of the fungus. I 
think we should spray if we do not expect any crop of fruit 
even, I think we should spray our young orchards and do all 
that we can to prevent the disease from getting there. 
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A Member: Will the anthracnose spread from raspbeiriea 
to grapes if they are planted side by side ? 

Mr. True: I could not answer that question, I presume 
Prof. Hansen can. 

Prof. Hansen : I do not think they have anything to do 
with each other, as far as I have heard. 

Mr, Toole : The Delaware, the Brighton, the Green Moun- 
tain and Moore's Diamond, would not you recommend to ama- 
teurs to try them, or is there too much disappointment follow- 
ing those? 

.Mr. True: In a small way, yes. As I stated, I regard the 
Brighton among the best of the grapes of that character. I do 
not fancy Moore's Diamond, it does not please my taste. I had 
a great many customers in my town for it, at least I sold nearly 
all my grapes in the vineyard and it was a common expression 
"Moore's Early is the best grape you have .for customers." I 
like to grow different vines, there is a difference in taste, but 
you will find as a general thing that the customer calls for the 
very beat black grapes and that is what will go best in the 
market. 

Mr. G. J. Kellogg: What is the latest keeper that you have? 

Mr. True: I have not tried to keep grapes very long, I have 
kept some in the cellar until Christmas time wrapped in a layer 
of cotton. I have not tried any other method of keeping them. 

Geo. J. Kellogg: Grapes were an excellent crop in 1906. 
I have about twenty five vines in my garden at Lake Mills, 
The sunmier of 1905 they were nearly killed with mildew. I 
did not spray until too late to check it. 

In 1906 I commeaiced spraying with blue vitrei water be- 
fore the buds opened, using this on both vines and all troea. 
After the buds opened I added the lime and continued spray- 
ing every two weeks until the grapes were nearly grown. Some 
of the bunches showed traces of the Bordeaux at picking time. 

One especial advantage in spraying l>efore the buds start is 
dispensing with the lime which always clogs the apray more 
or less. 

The strawberries should be sprayed twice before blossoming 
and three times after with Bordeaux. 
13— Hort. 
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FRUIT MARKETING SESSION. 



SOME PROBLEMS IN CO-OPERATIVE FRUIT 
MARKETING. 



CO-OPKRATlVfi: 5IARKKTIN0 OF FRUITS, 



E. A. Richardson, 

Manager Sparta Fruit Growers & Shippers' Ass'n, Sparta, Wis. 

The marketing of our fruits is a subject of vital importance 
to every horticulturist, whether he raises a few square rods of 
strawberries to supply the demands of his local market, or 
whether he has twenty, forty, or even more acres devoted to the 
production of the different kinds of fniit which will he placed 
on a more extended market thereby coming in competition vfith 
that shipped from other places. The failure of co-operative 
associations in the past has raised the question in the minds of 
many whether it was advisaljde to market their produce through 
co-operation, or each grower attend to the marketing of bis 
own products ; for unless yon are able to thoroughly convince a 
grower that it is to his interest, and that he will be materially 
benefited by such co-operation, yon surely cannot blame him 
for wishing to have immediate supervision over the financial 
end of his own business. 

In tracing the cause of these failures, we invariably find 
either a lack of good sound business principles, too much leni- 
ency or liberty given the grower, or a management which did 
not have the confidence of its members as well as the confidence 
of the parties who were to handle their fruit. 

The advantages to be derived by co-operation in reaching dis- 
tant markets, securing minimum freight and express rates, and 
getting a larger and better distribution of our products, are m 
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great and appeals so directly to the profit and loss side of the 
question, that no person who has studied them can fail to see 
that it is to his interests to join with his neighbor and take ad- 
vantage of the conditions as they find them, thereby making 
his account at the end of the season show a profit where other- 
wise there ■would have been a loss. 

In organizing an association for the co-operative marketing 
of fruits, each association will be obliged to enact by-laws and 
rules, which would appear to be essential for the best handling 
of the products in their locality, and to attain the aim for which 
the association was organized. 

The plan of our association at Sparta is absolute co-operation. 
Each grower belonging to the association delivers his fruit to 
the ma:;ager, taking a receipt therefor, and the fniit is then 
either sold on the open market, shipped out on standing orders 
to local dealers throughout the country, or consigned to some 
responflible commission house, as the manager in his judgment 
th'inks best, and returns made to tlie growers on each days ship- 
ment, pro rata according to grade. By this method our man- 
ager can avoid overstocking any one market so far as shipments 
from this one place. He can readily keep in touch with all the 
principal markets and by a little judicious advertising can let 
it be known that dealers may send in their orders with an as- 
surance that they will he promptly filled with good fresh fruit. 
This has enabled us to obtain a price for our produce which the 
individual cannot get. 

'Wc have further advantage in the fact that we have a man 
who devotes his whole time looking up the market, receiving 
quotations from the different cities, and who is conversant with 
the conditions from day to day and thereby enabled to profit by 
any change that may occur in any market which we may be 
shipping to. Ho can send daily quotations to his regular 
customers, and above all things, keep in touch with other as- 
sociations as to their probable shipments, destination, and daily 
price. 

Co-operative marketing enables the grower to devote more of 
his time in getting his fruit in the best possible condition to 
put on the market, and invariably raises the standard of qual- 
ity, a fact which today means many dollars in his pockets, and 
relieves him of the arduous duly of trying to keep even with 
the commission man. 

Our association was organized in May, 1S96, after a large 
amount of labor performed by five or six of the principal grow- 
ers, under the most crude, and I believe, the most unsatisfac- 
tory constitution and by-laws that any association was ever or- 
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ganized under. Tlit; association as organized at that time gave 
its members the privihge of soiling their fruit ou our streets 
to any buyer who would make them an offer; it further gave 
them the privilege of saying to what city their fruit should be 
shipped. The only restriction placed on their shipments was, 
that when shipping to a city where the association had an agent 
they were to ship to that agent only, a restriction which did not 
hinder any other commission man from that city buying and 
shipping onto the same market — in other words, our association 
was practically an association in name only. And yet it had its 
good results, for we were able by this co-operation to make ship- 
ments by refrigerator cars, securing a minimum freight rate, 
and to receive some recognition which is aeeorded many larger 
and stronger organizations. 

Our present plan of organization has just finished its first 
year in a most profitable and satisfactory manner, having done 
a business of over forty-seven thousand dollars, at an expense 
of only two and one-half per cent to its members, and also hav- 
ing received higher prices for our fruit as a whole than we Lave 
been able to get for the last seventeen years, which is as far back 
as I have any record. 

The adoption of a system of grading of strawberries gave us 
the most thought and worry, as we realized that nearly every 
person is liable to think that his fruit is as good as his neigh- 
bor's, but finally we settled upon three grades, namely, "Choice", 
"Extra Choice", and "Fancy", with the grade marks of B, A 
and X. To these we soon found that we had to add one more, 
which we called "no grade", it being applied to the very small 
buttony stuff which some growers will persist in putting in to 
fill up the box. On the start some few of our members ques- 
tioned the justice of some of our grading, but after changing 
graders once or twice, when a question as to grade was raised 
a comparison of the two grades placed side by side was suffi- 
cient to satisfy the most skeptical as to the grade which his 
stock belonged to. W'p did not eatjiblish a system of grading for 
raspberries and blackberries the past season, but I am of the 
opinion that it would lie advisable to do so. 

One of the most serious problems was to get some of the 
growers to deliver tlieir fruit early enough in the afternoon so 
diat we might be able to get it on the first outgoing train, there- 
by reaching some of the farthest and beat markets throughout 
the Dakotas the following morning. These are a few of the 
problems we have had to solve this past season, and we foimd 
that conditions would confront us from day to day which would 
tax the ingenuity of the manager to its utmost to settle in a 
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manner satisfactory to all, but with the hearty co-operation of 
the president, directors, and in fact nearly all of our one hun- 
dred forty odd mpmbers, we have been able to demonstrate to 
our satisfaction, that without co-operation the majority of ua 
would be at the mercy of the man at the other end of tbe line, 
and consequently would have to engage in some other occupa- 
tion. 

As a proof of this statement, I will here say that the mem- 
bers of our association at its annual meeting held on the 2nd 
day of February, were so well satisfied with co-operation that 
they took steps to raise their capital stock from one thousand to 
six thousand dollars, and have already made arrangements for 
the purchase of a piece of property for office room and a place 
of business, costing $3,000, with the intention of manufactur- 
ing and furnishing its members with their fruit packages and 
handling such other produce as our members have to put upon 
the marlcet. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Kellogg: How do you grade the fruit after it is re- 
ceived? 

Mr. Richardson; Our association went to the railroad com- 
pany and we got the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad, 
which is the road that we lai^ly ship our freight over, and 
we got them to put us up a shed twelve feet wide by 50 feet 
long, in. other words, it was about long enough to take in two 
car doors. All the fruit shipments are delivered into that place 
and unloaded onto this platform. We have a grader there that 
goes through the different loads that come in and grades them 
according to his estimate, 

Mr. Kellogg: You do not sort them at all, just take the ap- 
pearance of the boxes t 

Mr. Richardson : If a person comes in with thirty or forty 
eases, our grader does not go through every one; in a load of 
twenty or tiiirty cases he will take off five or six cases and he 
grades the load according to the grade that he inspects. In 
other words, if a grower comes in and says, "Here are so many 
of my best berries, they will probably grade so-and-so," why, he 
goes through that pile and if he finds one in there that is in- 
ferior, if he finds one ease that is inferior to the rest of them, 
they are all marked poorest grade. 
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Mr. Daub : Wliat do you call the fuadamraital principle, or 
the best principle involved in your co-operation, I mean to say, 
what do you think is the leading object in co-operation ? 

Mr. Richardson: I think the objects are so great and nu- 
merous that there is no leading object. It is well set forth in 
the distribution of fruit and bringing up the standard of the 
fruit, that is, getting the members so that they will put their 
fruit up in better packages and better shape and we all know 
that in co-operation and distributing fruit throu^out the coun- 
try that we are not piling fruit into one market. 

Mr. Daub : Is it not a fact that the shipping facilities are 
the life and the body of the co-operation ? Is it not a fact that 
without the shipping facilities obtained through co-operation 
you would be at sea, that is, you would be an utter failure ? 
Without shipping facilities we cannot handle fruit. 

Mr. Kichardson : Well, in answering that question, I would 
say this, that there is not any association that can enhaSice ship- 
ping facilities a great deal only in the way of loading cars. We 
have shipping facilities through railroads, we have the North- 
western and Milwaukee, and either railroad will do almost any- 
thing for us to get ua to ship over their road whether we are 
CO operating or not, but I think that is all right, that is one good 
point. 

Mr. Daub: If I ship individually my berries go in with 
dead calves, live pigs, mice, any old truck that happens to be 
in there, that haa been my experience and when those berries 
arri\-o at the other end, even though they were first class when 
shipped, they were not in good condition when received. . Under 
the facilities of co-operation, you load yourself, you either ice 
your car youraelf or you have the railroad company ice them 
and you look to see that they put a proper amount of ice on, not 
put in half a ton when they should put in three and a half tons, 
and you load ao that your berries will not shake. When your 
berries are loaded by the common truckman, they are dumped 
here and there and the dumping ia injurious to them and be- 
sides that, they are piled up here and perhaps when they arrive 
at the other end they are all in a heap, you don't know how 
many times they are tumbled over during the transportation, 
and that is one of the rcasona why we should co-operate. The 
shipping I think is the moat vital point. 

jfr. M. S. Kellogg: I would like to ask Mr. Kichardson 
about how many acres their association takes care of in berries? 
Mr. Richardson: I do not know that I can tell you the ex- 
act number of aerea. 

Mr. Hanchett : We have 500 acres of strawberries. 
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Mr. Kellogg : I would like to know how- many acres it is 
necessary to have in order to have an association. The berry 
growers in our neighborhood do not ship; we have a market 
there that consumes practically all the berries that are pro- 
duced in our immediate neighborhood and the question has been 
discussed among some of the berry growers whether it would be 
to our advantage to organize a co-operative association and han- 
dle berries on the local market. There is no question but what 
we could get more money if the fruit were graded, but the ques- 
tion is, can we afford to support a man as manager with, say 
100, or 60 to 75 acres of strawberries? 

Mr. Richardson; I think you could, Mr. Kellogg, for this 
reason, you could get some party that woiild attend to that who 
might be engaged in some other occupation that did not require 
all of his time. We found in Sparta last year that while we 
had a great deal of opposition from some of our retail grocery- 
men there, they were working against us because they thought 
wo were going to put up the prices, there were others that bought 
all of their goods from us. They would come to our office in 
the morning and they would say, "Mr. liichardson, I want so 
many cases of 'A' and so many cases of 'B'," and they would 
have a chance then to select just what they wanted for the trade 
which they had to take care of. Our expenses this year were 
about $1,200, something like that, and in answering this ques- 
tion of acreage, I can give you the e.xact amount that we ship- 
ped through the association. Of strawberries, we shipped 
16,843 cases; at an average of $1.35 a crate. That was for 
sixtcen-quart eases, our choice berries. ,Our grade "B" aver- 
aged us $1.12, a crate, our grade "A", the extra choice, $1.40, 
and our "X" grade averaged $1.53, while the "no" grade I 
think we had something like lOO cases, averaged us only 70 
cents. In the red raspberries, we had 5,610 eases, averaging 
$1.53 for twenty-four pints. The black raspberries, 1,666 
cases, averaging $1.49. Blackberries, 8,355 cases, averaging 
$1.30; we put all our blackberries up in twenty-four pints. 
We used to put them altogether in sixteen-quart cases, but I do 
not think there was a dozen of the sixteen quart crates used 
in our association last year. We find that they will carry bet- 
ter and the trade seems to like the twenty-four pint crate belter 
than they do the sixteen and we certainly get more oiit of it. 

Mr. C, L. Richardson: Do you lower a man's grade on ac- 
count of the fruit being picked during a rain, or iK'forc the dew 
is off in the morning? 

Mr. Richardson : We make no diffewuce as long as they are 
all alike. You understand if a man goes out he has to pick 
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early itt the mornmg. We do not pay any attention to the dew 
in the morning. Some of them have to oome four or five to six 
miles to town and our main express leaves Sparta from four to 
half-past four in the afternoon, so you see they have got to get 
their picking done early in order to get them in. Of course, if 
the berries are soft, we drop them. 

Mr. Menu : What is the farthest distance that some of your 
members bring the berries ? 

Mr. BJchardaon: We have three members that probablj 
bring them about thirteen miles, but we do not eare about get- 
ting them in, of course we had to take them in starting our or^ 
ganization. 



FRUIT MARKETING. 
C. H. Dadb, Eau Olaire. 

I represent the Eau Claire Fruit Growers who were or- 
ganized in 1902 with a capital stock of $200; we have not 
gone into bankruptcy yet, and have a little money on hand. 
Our method of doing business has been somewhat vague. The 
first few years we hired a manager to whom we gave almost 
absolute control. Our method had been soliciting some of the 
best commission men north and west of us, that is, Ihiluth, Ash- 
land, Superior and Minneapolis. Dnluth is our market and we 
can compete with any one in Duluth, even with Sparta, at ten 
cents leas a case than anybody else. We can pick our berries 
any day at Eau Claire up until five o'clock, load them into re- 
frigerator cars and at seven o'clock in the morning the grocery- 
men in Duluth are ready to take them and offer them for sale. 
I believe that the method we pursue in shipping is almost ideal, 
while perhaps not as economical as it might be. We have iced 
our own cars, not loading them to the minimum, which means 
only about one half, but wo pay the whole freight and in that 
manner we load them under ideal conditions, they are not 
jammed and knocked around and they arrive in Duluth in just 
as good condition as if delivered in Madison by a grower within 
five to ten miles of the city. We load them ourselves and the 
commission man t«kes them out. Last year our crop was small, 
owing to the plants dying off. (I do not agree with the idea that 
it was winter killing, I believe it is a disease. My plants that 
died were almost exclusively new settings and on going over to 
my neighbors for a distance of five or six miles I found the 
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same condition prevailing everywhere. Not more then twenty 
per cent of the entire new setting produced a crop, the old beds 
apparently surviving, I think there is a diaeaae at the bottom 
of it and that can be controlled with Bordeaux mixture. ) This 
last year we started out to make a contract with the best com- 
mission men. There being some dissatisfaction and the crop 
being small, we found that we could sell them direct, so they 
had their representatives come, three or four of them, and they 
bought most of our best berries and paid us from $1.00 to $1.90 
for sixteen quart crates right there, but when the poorer berries 
came in, some of the growers only got about fifty to sixty cents 
for them and the poorer berry was in the majority, it always is, 
like the poor man. I believe the gentlemen preceding me ad- 
vocated very strongly selling one's own product. It is impossi- 
ble, I believe. The strawberry grower has to pick his berry 
today and it has to be eaten tomorrow. He has to have an army 
of men disposing of the crop and the commission man is in a 
position to take that risk and he does take it. It is beyond the 
power of the grower to sell his crop. I tried it, I shipped over 
to the Iforth here and there, now and then, half of my crop, 
divided it, and I thought I was doing fine; some of the men 
paid me promptly and some did not pay me at all, and I had the 
additional care of making out shipping bills and being worried. 
Averaging it all up, I did not receive any more than I got from 
the commission men. Besides that, I was very careful to give 
them the best article I had; I had to, because on the end of my 
boxes there is printed "Washington Fruit Farm" with a big 
picture of George Washington, so you know it would not do for 
me to lie. It worked fine the first year, because I had an 
A No. 1 crop, but if one has a poor crop, one could not put on 
the name of George Washington. Well, as I said, the last year 
has not been as prosperous as I could have wished ; we had only 
a very few berries because they were all killed out. We have 
shipped as many as 3,000 cases in one day. I think that Eau 
Claire county is especially adapted for growing strawberries as 
we have ideal conditions. We have a diversity of soil, and some 
of the soil is of the very best for producing strawberries, being 
a sandy loam. We used to think we could not raise strawber- 
ries, I used to be one of them, when berries were twenty-five 
cents a quart at retail. We can raise an A No. 1 berry. I have 
seen our berries in the market of Duluth two days after they 
were picked and they wore in a fine condition. Of course the 
commission man said that was not always the case, and I know 
it is not, for the last two years have been very bad, being a little 
bit too wet. We do not think we have to ask any odds of the 
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Sparta people, while they arc raising a fine herry, I think it is 
a little bit inferior to the Eau Claire berry on account of their 
having a heavier soil than is necessary. The strawberry does 
not want a heavy soil, it wants a soil that is rather on the light 
order and I think we have that condition in Eau Claire, I have 
kept berries in a case and I found that after a day or two I 
could empty them over on a white paper and shake them up and 
empty them back and the paper would he unstained. AVhen wo 
have a good crop we sell them freely and sell them cheaply to 
educate the public taste, and I will defy any one to say that 
there is a finer fruit or more healthful or a better fruit than the 
strawberry. The Eau Claire Fruit Growers' Association started 
in. 1902 and has confined itself entirely to the growing and 
marketing of strawberries and a few raspberries and it has done 
a fairly good business until the last year, which I think we can 
call a failure, not so much on account of our method of doing 
business, but on account of crop failure, I think the commis- 
sion man is our only salvation, if we deal with an honest party. 



ORGANIZATIONS FOR SELT>ING FRUIT. 

J. E. Graves, 
President Neosho Fruit" Growers' Ass'n, Neosho, Mo. 

It is coming generally to be believed that it is best for fruit 
growers to conaperate in selling their fruit. There are excep- 
tions to the general rule. If a man is a capable business man, 
if he is an intelligent fruit grower, if he thoroughly under- 
stands tho details o£ the fruit business, if he understands the 
best methods and the objects of cultivation, if he understands 
how successfully to combat insect pests and fungus diseases, if 
ho understands how properly to thin, prune and feed his fruit, 
if he understands how to gather, grade and pack it, if he under- 
stands what kind of packages to use, if he understands what 
markets to put his fruit into, if he knows how to deal with track 
buyers and commission merchants, if ho has a good reputation 
in the markets for honesty and the production of fancy fruit, 
if he knows how to collect his returns promptly and use them 
advantageously, and if he grows fruit on an extensive scale, 
then he would do better to ship independently and not to co- 
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operate with his less intelligent and less skillful neighbors. But 
such a man is rarely found. Hence the general tuIr stands 
true. 

The cotton growers of Texas organized to sell their cotton. 
The grain growers of Oklahoma organized to sell their grain. 
The truck growers of the south organized to sell their truck. 
The fruit growers of the far west organized to sell their fruit. 
All these found it to their advantage to do so. Through their 
organization they both lowered their shipping expenses and 
raised the price of tbeir products. Craftsmen and tradesmen 
of many sorts and kinds have formed themselves into unions 
and federations of various sorts and names to raise the price of 
labor, and beyond all question they have raised it. They have 
raised it so high that a farmer can hardly hire a man at all. 
Fruit growers cannot afford to be one wliit behind the very 
chiefest of American producers in the matter of concentration 
and organization. The more complete the organization the 
more complete the advantage. Down at Neosho, Mo., where my 
home is, we have an organization of fruit growers that has been 
fairly successful in its business, and has made a good reputation 
throughout Missouri and in all the markets where it has done 

Let me speak of that organization, of its workings and re- 
sults. I will not ask your pardon for talking about ourselves, 
for using personal pronouns, for I was invited here by your 
worthy secretary to do that very thing. If I did not do so, I 
would not be fulfilling my call. The only excuse I have to offer 
is, I have a divine call to speak that I do know and to testify 
that I have seen. 

We have an organization of about 140 members. I have the 
lionor at present of being the president of our association. We 
have been organized about ten years. At that time we had 
nearly 200 members. Some have died, some have moved away, 
some have lapsed and some have collapsed. One hundred and 
forty remain to keep up the battle. 

The officers of our society consist of president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, chaplain and a business committee of five, 
one of whom is corresponding secretary and business manager. 
We pay the business manager for his services two per cent of 
the gross sales of our fruit. Out of this amount he pays his as- 
sistant, the bookkeeper, the inspectors at the loading station and 
all the helpers that are necessary to load the fruit upon the ears. 
Wlien these are paid there is left the manager about $1,000, 
sometimes a little more and sometimes' a little less. We prefer 
paying a commission to paying a salary for three reasons: the 
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commiasion has a tendency to stimulate the manager to do his 
best for the growers, for the more fruit he can sell at a good 
price the more he will make for himself. In case of a shortage 
of crops he will fare and fall with the rest of us, and in case of 
a total failure we will not have to go down into Our empty 
pockets to pay him for the work which he did not do. 

We put upon our business committee men of recognized busi- 
ness sense. We select for our manager a man of demonstrated 
business ability, a man in whom the association has the utmost 
confidence, both in his competency and his honesty. We believe 
that it is one thing to grow fruit, and quite another thing to 
market it successfully. Fruit growing is a science. Fruit sell- 
ing is a fine art. Fruit growing depends upon definite, funda- 
mental, unchangeable principles. Fruit selling depends upon 
uncertain, superficial, fluctuating conditions. In fruit growing, 
one must study climates, soils, locations, variations, planting, 
cultivation, pests, diseases, remedies, picking, packing, deliver- 
ing and such things. In fruit selling, one must study men, rail- 
road companies, express companies, refrigeration companies, 
cities, the conditions of markets, the standing of commission 
merchants, industrial conditions, distribution of wealth, supply 
and demand and such things. Fruit growing and fruit selling 
are two very different classes of business so that a man might 
b© a perfect success in one and a perfect failure in the other. 
For this reason we select for our business manager a wide 
awake, thorough, capable business man. He sells the fruit. 
The rest of us are relieved of that responsibility and we give 
our undivided attention to its production. 

We have a constitution and by-laws by which we are gov- 
erned. In it are pointed out the duties of the different ofiBcers 
and members. In it is specified who may become members and 
upon what conditions they may remain. In it are pointed out 
how the officers arc paid for their services and the growers for 
their fruit. In it is specified that the growers must deliver all 
their fruit which they have to sell to the manager, and that 
they must not pay more than the association price for picking 
on pain of expulsion. ■ In it is specified that the fruit must be 
carefully graded "A" and "B" and that if any does not meet 
the requirements of the "B" grade it will not be shipped at all. 
These rules tend to keep the members tf^ther, to regulate the 
price of labor, and to produce a uniform pack. 

The business committee hold meetings as often as they think 
necessary to look after the interests of the association. They 
consider every subject thought to be of importance to the grow- 
ers. They provide the growers with box and package material. 
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They provide them with stamping outfits and every grower ia 
required to put his individual stamp upon hoth ends of every 
crate. And on every crate of the "A" grade the manager putt 
the association trade-mark, a copyrighted stamp, which ia the 
association's guarantee of high quality. They provide them 
with tally sheets with which to keep the account of the berry 
pitting. They provide them with pickers' and packers' rules, 
with bills and posters for advertising for pickers, and with all 
other -needed supplies. They make arrangements beforehand 
with commission merchants to handle our fruit the ensuing 
season. They know before the berries are grown where the buBi: 
of them will be marketed. We never sell to track buyers. We 
always consign to conamission merchants. W© have demon- 
strated to our satisfaction that it is to our advantage to do so. 
We stand by the commission people in the banning and they 
stand by us in the end when track buyers would desert us. 
They arrange with the railroads for cars. They arrange with 
railway and express companies for refrigeration. They arrange . 
for receiving cars in transit. They arrange with electric light 
and telephone companies for their services. They arrange with 
numerous men for their services as bookkeeper, inspector, loader 
at the shipping station or instructor in the field. They look 
after all the details of the business, having authority to attend 
to it just as though it were their own. 

Having briefly outlined the working of our organization, I 
will now speak of its advantages. Through organization we 
have been able to make more satisfactory banking arrangements 
then we ever made before. In a sense the First National Bank 
of Neosho stands behind our association. It has treated us very 
courteously, and has extended us many favors. For the con- 
venience of growers it has provided an ample supply of small 
currency for their use in paying pickers, enabling them to make 
the correct change. It has offered the association the free use 
of the directors' parlor as an office for our business manager 
and the bookkeeper during the busy season, and there the grow- 
ers are paid for their fruit. If any grower needs money to buy 
his package material early in the season he can get it at the 
bank by making a personal note and attaching to it an order to 
the business manager to pay the note off out of the first money 
received for his berries. This is to the grower's advantage be- 
cause he can get box material at six per cent discount in Decem- 
ber, If any grower needs money to pay his pickers and other 
helpers during the picking season, and before he has received 
any returns for the fruit he has shipped, the bank will advance 
forty per cent of the value of his fruit for his use without in- 
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terest. This makes it easy for the grower to accommodate bis 
workers without any trouble or embarrassment to himself. 
These and some other minor arrangements have been very help- 
ful to the growers and arc the results of onr organization. 

By co-operation wc get our crate material cheaper. Our as- 
sociation uses about ten carloads of box stnfE every year. By 
buying this amount in a wholesale way of one factory we get it 
cheaper than if we were to buy the same amount individually 
of a local agent. Besides, by buying in such quantities we have 
in late years brought the jobbers into competition for our trade, 
and they have cut one another's prices. In this way we have 
beaten down the price and saved our association last year $800. 
This year the factories arc in a trust and prices are practically 
uniform. In the same way, by co-operation in wholesale buy- 
ing, the Hood River Applo Growers' Union saved last year 
$7,500 on their apple boxes, paper, and spraying material. 
Many other fruit unions throughout the country have sought 
and found the same advantage, and some western unions have 
recently been formed with this item especially in view. 

By co-operation we have reduced our shipping expenses and 
gained a better market for our fruit. Before onr organization, 
the growers shipped independently in small lots by express to 
nearby towns. But express charges are high, much higher than 
freight rates. By co-operation we combine the small lots of 
many growers and are able to ship in carlots under refrigeration 
to distant cities. This secured us cheaper rates and higher 
prices. We cannot afford to ship by express to distant markets 
for two reasons: first, the charges are prohibitive; and second, 
the brrries will not stand up and reach the market in good con- 
dition in heated express cars. Besides, fruit shipped by express 
is sometimes very roughly handled. But in a refrigerator car 
the crates are slatted and nailed, staunchly braced, well iced and 
ventilated, and in such condition can be shipped across the con- 
tinent to the best markets in the land. Thus through co-opera- 
tion in carlot shipments, rates are cheaper, temperature is lower, 
the handling is decidedly better, distant markets can be reached, 
fruit arrives in better condition, and higher prices are secured. 

Wc have secured better shipping facilities and better rail- 
way service. Wc have two railroads at our place. They both 
havo lines to Kansas City, our great distributing center, one di- 
rect and the other indirect, Wc do business with both roads. 
Tlio rates are the same, but the service is different. While 
there is no competition between the roads, no cutting of rates, 
they both solicit our business. They can afford to solicit it, for 
some years it is equivalent in profits to the railroads to the haul- 
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ing of five hundred cars of lumber, and it is all done in less than 
thirty days. While we do business with both roads the bulk of 
it is done with one, because it is more accommodating than the 
other. It has built for us with a little of our help, a loading 
shed nearly 200 feet long at which five cars can be loaded at a 
time. It gives our cars in transit more attention than the other. 
It keeps its promises to us better. It pays our claims more 
promptly and fully. It treats us with more courtesy and con- 
sideration. It tries to rush our berries to market with all pos- 
sible expedition. At our solicitation it put on a special straw- 
berry train. That train begins to pick up cars in Arkansas and 
closes up with our station at midnight. Then it heads for 
Kansas City. At Kansas City it connects with a fast Armour 
meat train and hauls our fruit to Minneapolis and other north- 
em cities twenty-four hours quicker than the old way. That 
quick handling of our strawberries has been a great help to our 
association. It has put our fruit into the market in better con- 
dition and has given us the advantage of an earlier and higher 
sale. Now these results eou]d not have been obtained but by 
concerted action. 

I pass now to consider some matters which some may think 
are not relevant to the subject in hand. Directly they are not. 
Indirectly they are. In days a'gone a celebrated cook book con- 
tained a receipt for cooking a hare. In the introduction the 
author said, "First catch the hare." Catching and cooking are 
closely enough related to be included in the same receipt for 
cooking a hare. So growing and selling fruit are closely enough 
related to be included in the same receipt for selling fruit. 
Through organization growers are stimulated to adopt better 
cultural methods for the production of their fruit. In our as- 
sociation, after the routine business is disposed of, we are in 
the habit of discussing some phase of fruit culture. We hold 
experience meetings, in which we relate our ways of doing 
things, our successes and our failures. We have a kind of cor- 
respondence school in which the initiated instruct the aspirintr; 
in which the aged teach the young ; in which the veteran guides 
new recruits. The most experienced and successful growers are 
called upon to tell how they prepare their fields for the planting 
of a new bed, how they plant, how they cultivate, how they thin, 
how they renew an old bed, how they produce fancy fruit. 
They tell all these things and show how they do it, and thus we 
learn the better way from one another. Besides, we visit one 
another at different seasons of the year, look over one another's 
fields, and study one another's methods. When we know a 
grow<r has a particularly good field, and that he has marketed a 
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specially good crop of particularly fine berries, we go to his field', 
to see what he has done and how he haa done it. In this way we 
catch OH. When we come in contact with a patient who is 
breaking out with a pronounced case of measles we catch the 
disease and have a spell of it ourselves. So when we come in 
contact with a man who is breaking out with a pronounced suc- 
cess in growing fruit, due to good cultural methods, w© catch 
the good health, adopt the better method, improve our own 
ways, and produce better fruit. "Who so looketh into the per- 
fect law of fruit culture, and continueth therein, he being not 
a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, this man shall be 
blessed in his deed." N'ow fancy fruit will always sell, and 
generally it sells readily and at the highest price. It's the sorry 
fruit that slumps the market and selk slowly, that disgusts the 
consumer, exasperates the commission merchant and disappoints 
the producer. Grow better fruit and that in turn will produce 
a better market 

This leads me to say that organization stimulates the growers 
to do better grading and packing. If there is any one thing we 
give more emphasis to than any other in our association it is 
this : that we ^otild be very careful and painstaking in grading 
and -packing our berries. We print rulos for our pickers and 
packers and ta<^ them up on and in the packing sheds to teach 
them how to do the work. In the association tho growers them- 
selves are instructed upon this subject. In the sheds the grow- 
ers give this matter their personal attention, or commit it into 
careful hands who do the work faithfully and well. Inspectors 
are sent out by the association to the fields to see how the work 
is done by the individual growers, and to show them how and 
where to make improvements in their packing. And further, 
inspectors at the loading station open every crate and if the 
berries do not meet the packing requirements they are set aside 
and not shipped, Thcso things cause the growers to be very 
careful to pack their fruit well, so that they will bear the most 
rigid inspection. In this way we put a pack upon the market 
last season which enabled ua to got the highest -average price of 
all tho berry associations in Missouri and Arkansas which 
shipped as many carloads as we, or whose period of shipping 
was co-extensive with ours. We have a commission house in 
Denver, Colorado, which has handled our fruit for years. It 
is one of the niost celebrated in tho West, Ono year at the close 
of the berry season, they wrote us saying, "Your berry is second 
to but one, the Tlood River beiTy, the best berry in the world," 
One year later, after having another year's experience in han- 
dling our berry, after becoming a littlo better acquainted with 
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it, they wrote us again saying, "Your berry ia the equal of the 
Hood River berry." One more year later, after having still an- 
other year's experience in handling our berry, after noting its 
size, after seeing its beauty, after testing its quality, after dem- 
onstrating its salability, they wrote us once more, saying "Your 
berry is the superior of the Hood River berry which we had 
thought was the best berry in the world." We are proud of this 
record. It is not only complimentary of our work, it gets us 
the money. 

Another illustration of what can be accomplished by high 
class work in packing is the Hood River Apple Growers' Union. 
The individual growers of that union do not pack their own 
fruit It is packed by the union. The union employs expert 
packers and one expert is placed with every orchard crew. That 
crew works under his direction. In this way they get a uni- 
form pack. And how do they pack their fruit ? They padc it 
in boxes, not barrels. The boxes are lined with whit© paper. 
The apples are nearly uniform in size. Each apple is a perfect 
specimen. Every apple is wrapped separately in a printed 
tissue paper. The apples are packed in rows? and layers. A 
blue layer paper is laid upon the bottom of the box. A blue 
layer paper is placed between every two layers of apples. The 
layers are all alike. The bottom layer is as good as the top one. 
The middle layer is as good as either top or bottom. A blue 
layer paper is laid upon top, and some of the growers lay upon 
that a mat with their monogram beautifully printed in letters of 
gilt. On the ends of the box a label is put, a beautiful label, a 
work of art, the picture being a reproduction of the Hood River 
apple in size, color and shape. The sight of that picture makes 
one's mouth to water and him to imagine he scents the fragrant 
aroma and tastes the delicious flavor of that prince of western 
fruit. No marvel, if they pack apples in that way, that they 
get prices that are the wonder of the world. In 1902 before the 
organization, the individual growers sold Spitzenbergs for 85 
cents per box. In 1903, after their organization the union sold 
Spitzenbergs for $2.00 per box ; in 1904 for $2.10 ; in 1905 for 
$2.60; in 1906 for $3.00; and in 1907 for $3.15. They at- 
tribute their high class packing and their astonishing prices 
to their organization. I do not say that all apples should be 
packed in this way and sold for these prices. In fact I am 
glad they are not. If they were, the common people would be 
expelled from the garden of economy for eating such forbidden 
fruit, and banished to the cheerless realms of millionaires. But 
I do say that good honest packing pays the grower every time. 
14— Hort. 
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Another advantago (if oi^aiiization ia specialization. I be- 
lieve in specialism. The asaoeiation 1 represcDt believes in it. 
There are several berry associations in Missouri and elsewhere 
that believe in it. Five years ago wo grew a dozen different 
commercial varieties of strawberries. One of our growers ex- 
perimented with 36 varieties. But we found it confusing to 
the pickers. They did not al! ripen at the same time. They 
were of different sizes, different shapes, different colors, differ- 
ent carrying qualities and had to be picked in different ways. 
It was hard (o teaeh the pickers bow properly to pick the differ- 
ent varieties. It was difficult to them. It was difficult to the 
packers and inspectors. It was very troublesome to the sales- 
man who sold the fruit in the cars. So the force of these cir- 
cumstances drove »s to the selection of one variety of berries, 
the one most adapted to our soil and climate and which we can 
grow to the highest degree of perfection, and to ^ve almost our 
entire attention to the production of that variety. We have 
practically made our reputation on that one variety. Hood 
River, Oregon, made its reputation on Clark's Seedling. Logan, 
^lissouri, made its reputation on the Gandy. Vanburen, Ar- 
kansas, made its reputation on Mitchell's Early and Neosho, 
Missouri, made its reputation on the Aroma. All these made 
such reputations as they have by being specialists. There are 
many stock breeders throughout the country who have achieved 
great success by giving their entire attention to the growing of 
one kind of stock, such as Perchcron horses, Durham cattle, 
Duroc-Jerscy hogs and Plymonth Eock chickens. I would not 
limit apple and peach growers to one variety, but I would limit 
them in commercial growing to a very few popular varieties and 
to such varieties as arc best adapted to their soils, climates and 
locations. It is much easier for an organization to handle one 
variety of good fruit than a dozen of common stuff. On this ac- 
count the tendency of organization is to specialization. 

There is one great problem in the fruit business which or- 
ganization is slowly working out and which it will eventually 
solve, and that is the problemof disposing of our unmarketable 
fruit, onr culls, our windfalls, our left overs, our immature and 
rotten fruit, much of which at present is lost. In my neighbor- 
hood one orchardist lost last year 3,000 bushels of refuse fruit. 
Another lost 2,000 bushels. And so it goes all over the country. 
What shall be done or what can be done with this class of fruit ? 
"Gather up the fragments that nothing Is lost." Learn a lesson 
if you will from the great packing establishments of the land. 
We send to them many thousands of cattle and hogs every year. 
At home in butchering t!iem we throw away the hoofs and hair. 
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We throw away the heads and horns. We throw away the offal, 
the entrails and the bones. But at the packing house they throw 
away nothing. They utilize everything. They put everything 
through a process of some kind, convert it into a by-product of 
some sort, put it upon the market somewhere and sell it at a 
profit. That's the result of oi^anization and the application of 
good business principles to their enterprise. Fruit growers 
need to organize in their several localities and build canning 
factories, evaporators, cider presses, vinegar plants and fruit 
juice factories. They need to pack these No. 1 apples for 
cold storage and market and all other grades they need to bring 
to these plants, convert them into desirable by-products of some 
kind, put them upon a craving market and sell them at a profit. 
And in this way we, too, can "Gather up the fragments that 
nothing be lost." These things arc coming. They have already 
reached some localities. We await their general arrival with a 
great deal of hope. We look to organization to work out this 
problem and when it is wrought out, and it must be, then the 
millennium of fruit growing will be at hand. Then commercial 
orcharding and general fruit growing will be less wasteful and 
more profitable. 

In conclusion, let us not lay again the foundation of individ- 
ualism, of separatism, of every man for himself and his majesty 
after ua all, but joining hands with our neighbors, let us adopt 
better cultural methods for the production of fancy fruit, bet- 
ter protective measures for its defense against its natural ene- 
mies, and applying better business methods to save the wastes 
and prepare the perfect produce for a profitable market, let us 
go on towards perfection in growing and marketing the golden 
products of the orchard and field. 

Dr. Loope: I have often wondered and I think Wisconsin 
often wonders how it was that the Ben Davis ever got to be of 
such prominence in this country. The apple, of coiirse, in form 
and color is nice, but in quality it is way off, as we say, t?'it I 
want to say that I wonder no more after listening to the address 
that we had this morning and after seeing the men that Mis- 
souri sent out, like this gentleman here, like L. A. Goodman, 
like Geoi^e B. Tippins that has come ta us. We are in the dark 
no longer, they have hypnotized the whole world, and I want to 
say further in regard to this address, that I think I never have 
listened to an address that covers as with a blanket the whole 
substance as the address that has been delivered in such concise, 
epigrammatic way and in such good, s(|uare United States talk. 

Mr, Daub: This speech reminds me of an old cobbler m 
England that was very much of a reader, and a great thinker, ■ ^ 
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and Mr. Gladstone heard about him and he went to see the old 
cobbler who did not know him, and he conversed with him and 
when he left the old man said, "I wonder where in the world 
the old fellow got all my ideas." (Laughter.) 



CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF FRUIT. 
E»w. HuTCHiNS, Fennville, Mich. 

I am glad to meet the fruit growers of Wisconsin, Every 
summer when we are shipping the last of our Duchess apples 
we find the price usually drops and the market reports state tiiat 
Chicago has a liberal supply from Wisconsin. And upon going 
up and down South Water street in that city at that time I have 
seen some as fine Ducbese apples from this state as I ever saw, 
I have been interested, therefore, in meeting the men who grow 
such nice apples. I am reminded that when I speak of fine 
apples in this way I must be particular to make myself under- 
stood. We think that we grow some fine apples in Michigan 
and if I am not careful the report may go home that I said those 
Wisconsin apples were the finest I ever saw and some one will 
ask me how much I have been around my own state. 

I recall the story of the old negro slave who saw a man pass- 
ing and remarked to his master that that was the finest looking 
man be ever saw. His master told him he must always except 
Massa. Presently he saw another man going by and he said 
to his master, "I declare for it, Massa, dat are man looks de mos' 
like de debil of anybody I ever see," and then remembering his 
instruction he added, " 'cept Massa." So, in speaking of the 
nicest apples I ever saw I suppose I must always except Massa, 
and in order to avoid possible embarrassing complications when 
I get back homo I will say that those Wisconsin Duchess apples 
were as fine as any I ever saw. 

And this brings me to a point which I wish to call attention 
to, and that is that there is competition between your Wisconsin 
fruit and our Michigan fruit and I think that I may give bare 
suggestion to a broader view of the question of co-operative 
marketing than was perhaps contemplated when the subject was 
given to me. 

In order that there may be effective co-operation there must 
be an intelligent understanding of the situation. In order to 
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market our ptoduote with the largest pieaaure of profit we must 
understand two things. We must know the "value of the article 
to be sold and we must also know where the beat market is. 

It does not reflect a very large deeree of sagacity on our part 
that you of Wisconsin and we of Michigan dump our products 
together into one market without any very definite knowledge 
of the condition of that market or of markets in general. It is 
quite possible that you people here in Wisconsin might have 
found a more satisfactory market in Duluth or Minneapolis or 
St. Paul or some western point while we might have sold our 
apples for a little more in Detroit or Toledo or some city to the 
east, if only we had known the condition of those markets. So 
that it appears that knowledge is one of the main things needed 
in successful marketing, and the question arises whether or not 
some general scheme of c«-operation in securing this is not feas- 
ible. We find this is quite important in Michigan in a local 
way in disposing of our fruit. The buyers come from Benton 
Harbor or some other place and tell us at Fennville that they 
can buy all of the Elberta peaches they want elsewhere at 60 
cents a bushel and so they can't pay us $1.00 for ours. And 
in the absence of reliable information other than their report we 
are not prepared to dispute them and prices are affected consid- 
erably by their bearish reports. In order to be able to meet 
these men on equal terms some of our growers at a few of the 
important shipping points have taken the preliminary steps to- 
wards the organization of a bureau of information for the pur- 
pose of better informing the growers regarding prices and mar- 
ket conditions. Perhaps I ought not to say anything about 
this as there has not yet been sufficient time to put the plan into 
practical operation and there are some difficulties yet to be met, 
so I will only give the gpneral plan of the work. The growers 
in a given locality are to organize and elect, among their officers, 
a secretary, who is the person to receive and give out the infor- 
mation. These several secretaries meet once a year and elect a 
general secretary, who is to gather reports from market centers 
both local and general regarding prices and market conditions 
and transmit this information to the local secretaries, and these 
in turn give it to the members. This may not work out suc- 
cessfully in practical operation and perhaps I ought not to have 
referred to it. One of the greatest difficulties in the way of in- 
augurating the system is that so many of the growers fail to 
realize the value of the information. But I think that it is 
evident that there is a large need for this information and to 
recognize a need is one of the first things in the way of insti- 
tuting the remedy. 
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Another line of information that is needed is of crop condi- 
tions. I think that this is particularly important in disposing 
of the apple crop. Two years ago if we had known the condi- 
tions of the apple crop throughout the country by the middle of 
August it would have been worth thousands of dollars to the 
apple growers in one end of the county in which I live. The 
apple buyers have their organization and had collected the in- 
formation regarding the condition and size of the crop and they 
found that it was very short throughout the country and they 
bought up quantities of apples at less than half what the fruit 
was worth at gathering time. Last year a very singular condi- 
tion existed in this country in the apple market. The buyers 
gave out a report of an abnormally large crop and determined 
on low prices. It is said that one national association of apple 
buyers pledged its members under penalty not to pay over $1.00 
per barrel for apples barreled and delivered at shipping sta- 
tions. The growers were suspicious of these bearish reports 
and refused, to sell at the figure offered and a deadlock existed 
between the buyers and the growers in many of the apple grow- 
ing sections until well into the harvesting season, when the buy- 
ers made quite liberal concessions. It may be added that from 
some reports made it appears that the actual pack of apples 
fell fully one third short of the buyers' estimate of 65 to 70 
million barrels. 

Now I submit that it would be creditable to the fruit growers 
of this country if tlieywcre to devise some way of prewuring 
this information for themselves. It seems to me that we have 
the machinery ready made for this purpose. The several State 
Horticultural societies have a national organization with a rep- 
resentative from each. It seems to me to be perfectly feasible 
for these secretaries to collect very accurate information regard- 
ing the condition and approximate size of the crop in their sev- 
eral states and this information can be interchanged among the 
secretaries and from them to the members and so the informa- 
tion could be readily supplied. Each season the secretary of 
our Michigan State Horticultural society sends out cards of in 
quiry with return cards bearing blanks for reports of the various 
fruit crops and these are sent to a large number of the leading 
fruit growers in all parts of tlio state. The reports so secured 
are compiled and sent out to the members of the Society and 
are very valuable. !Much aid in marketing the fruit of the 
state has been secured in this way. Now, if this were carried 
out in half a dozen of the principal fruit producing states and 
the information excbanged between the secretaries it would be 
of large value to the members. $15.00 for each state would 
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bo sufficient for the purpose of one report and the information 
would be the most valuable and reliable o£ any that could be 
obtained. I am acquainted with the man who reported our sec- 
tion for the apple buyers' association and he had probably not 
visit* d a single apple orchard during last season up to the time 
of making his report, and he .had it two or three times larger 
than the crop would warrant. 

But I suppose it is of the co-operative systems that have been 
in practical operation with us that you wish to hear. We have 
had three general systems of disposing of our fruit in vogue, 
consigning to commission houses, selling to buyers who come 
direct to the orchards or shipping points, and the central pack- 
ing house system. The last of these is the only one that has 
been conducted in a co-operative way. Then we have a Fruit 
Shippers' Association which is a eo-opcrativc concern. This is 
practically an express company and its only business is ship- 
ping fruit, mainly peaches, to Chicago, By a very satisfactory 
arrangement with ti:c Pcre Marquette railroad company the 
association assumes all of the i-csponsibilty of loading and un- 
loading cars and collecting freight charges, the railroad furnish- 
ing tlic cars and doing the hauling for a certain rate per hun- 
dred pounds. The association has been carrying on this busi- 
ness for probably 15 years with general satisfaction to the grow- 
ers until the last two years when the train service has been very 
unreliable and cars have not always been furnished. The Asso- 
ciation furnishes the loader and the unloadcr and does the man- 
ifesting. Before this was organized the American Express com- 
pany did the business and charged C^ cents for freight on a ten- 
pound basket- The Association at once reduced the rate to 3^ 
cents and later to 2^ cents per basket. Meanwhile it has aev 
cumulated money and has expended this to the extent of eev- 
crai thousand dollars in improving the highways leading to the 
station. 

The central packing house is sometimes operated in a co-op- 
erative way and in some cases an individual or company organ- 
izes and runs the conecm. In either case the business is ordi- 
narily managed on a similar plan. Several growers engage to 
deliver their fruit, usually peaches, at a building which has been 
provided for the purpose on a railroad siding. The fruit is de- 
livered in baskets or boxes just as it was gathered from the tre<'s 
and a receipt is given for the quantity delivered. Each man's 
fruit is then graded and patiked separately and the owner given 
credit for the number of packages of the several grades. The 
fruit then goes into a eomnion lot and is loaded into cars and 
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sold and each contributor is paid his pro rata share after taking 
out expensee. 

This Bystem has a number of advantages. The work of pack- 
ing is taken away from the farm and is usually a great relief 
in this way; the grading is more carefully done and the fruit 
commands a higher price because the quality is reliable; it ia 
sold by a capable person who makes that his business and brings 
a higher price; packages are bought in quantities and a saving 
is effected in discounts; the fruit is loaded from the packing 
bench immediately into cars with the least possible handling 
and reaches its destination in much better condition on this ac- 
count. The expense of selling is reduced to a minimum. 

But the profit is better understood by a comparison with other 
methods of selling fruit. In the earlier days of selling fruit in 
Michigan it was the custom to consign the fruit almost entirely 
to commission houses in Chicago, thus making that city a gen- 
eral distributing center. The fruit for other parts of tfie coun- 
try went through Chicago and paid a heavy tribute to the deal- 
ers there. Now, let us see what the expense of selling in this 
way is. Suppose that a bushel of pt^aches sold for $1,00 there. 
The freight and cartage charges are 15 cents and commission 
10 cents, making 25 cents which the commission merchant took 
out and returned 75 cents to the grower. If the basket was then 
reshipped to say Buffalo, N. Y., as was quite common, the 
charges would amount to nearly 35 cents more and the fruit 
would have to. bring $1.35 from a grocery in Buffalo in order 
to pay the Michigan grower 75 cents. This represents about 
the average of expense for distributing fruit outside of Chicago 
in this manner. But if the Buffalo buyer were to come to the 
Michigan grower to buy the fruit he would naturally argue that 
75 cents would be about the market value of the fruit and the 
25 cents that would otherwise have been taken out in Chicago 
would go into his pockets. Tlie manager of the packing house 
understands these differences in markets and is able to profit 
by them. 

But perhaps the description would not be complete without 
noticing some of the disadvantages of the system. One of the 
first is to find a competent manager. Men who are capable of 
selling goods usually can command a largpr salary than fruit 
growers are willing to pay them. Then growers sometimes 
imagine that they are a little more capable of disposing of their 
own fruit than their manager in the packing house and so drop 
out of the deal. I have kno^^'n this to occur. Then again or- 
chards are short lived with some men. It has been said that 
there are two classes engaged in fruit production — those who 
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are fruit growers and those who grow fruit. Some of the lat- 
ter class sometimes lose their orchards and I have known of 
packing houses that have run very successfully a number of 
years being obliged to suspend business because the members 
did not produce fruit enough to keep it running. But when a 
sufficient quantity of peaches can be obtained within a conveni- 
ent distance from the packing house this system is recognized 
aa an ideal one among growers. 

Another very promising field for general co-operation among 
growers as well as dealers who may be engaged in marketing 
fruit is in some measure that shall insure reliable packing. 
This will not only result in larger pecuniary returns but, what 
is of far greater moment, would raise the general moral status 
of society. 

The large packers of fruit in California understand the valua 
of reputation in marketing fruit and a package of fruit from 
there is always reliable. Fortunate would it be for the growers 
further east who pack fruit — or put it in packages at least — if 
as much could be said of them and their output. The greater 
part of the fruit may be honestly packed and yet if a buyer finds 
one that is not so put up he is suspicious of the next 20 that he 
buys. It is a matter worthy of the careful consideration of 
fruit growers if we may not properly co-operate with the League 
of Commission Kerchants in their efforts towards securing such 
national legislation as shall insure full sized packages and hon- 
est and reliable packing. 



FRUIT MARKETING AS VIEWED BY THE COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANT. 

Wm. L, Loxffel, Representing Bamett Bros., Chicago. 

When asked to be present at the fruit-marketing session of 
your annual convention, and take part in its deliberations, I took 
it for granted that being a commission merchant, you expected 
me to treat this so important a subject from his standpoint. 

There have preceded me in this discussion a president of one 
and a general manager of another fruit-growers' and shippers' 
association, also individual growers and shippers of prominence 
from various states, leaving very little that is pertinent to the 
subject for me to treat. Yet, mean is the commission merchant 
who, when a neglected article is entrusted to him for disposition. 
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does not find in it some redeeming quality to recommend it to a 
buyer and so affect a aale; so with your indulgence I hope to 
thresh some valuable grains out of this already so thoroughly 
threshed subject. 

From time immemorial has fruit-marketing agitated the 
minds of men. It is an occupation that has been engaged in 
from the beginning of humankind: and it is a disputed point 
(one to which brother Louis Erb of Cedar Gap, Missouri, has 
given considerable thought and study), viz: "Whether it was 
the serpent in the Garden of Eden or Mother Eve that first en- 
gaged in fruit-marketing." Certain it is there are still plenty 
of Adams ever ready to take from the hand of Beauty the fruits 
of mother earth. 

Fruit- marketing may be defined as bringing to a place or 
places especially designated for that purpose the products of 
farm, garden or orchard, there to barter them for some other ar- 
ticle or articles wanted, or to accept for them a specified quan- 
tity of a recognized medium of exchange. These specially ap- 
pointed places have been termed. markets; and no matter what 
country's history one reads mention is made of its market places. 

It was here that the producers themselves offered their pro- 
ducts for sale, and as business in their market places continued 
throughout the entire day .and night, it was often necessary to 
entrust the selling to a substitute, and these substitutes at first 
were either their wives or grown-up sons, latterly regularly ap- 
pointed sales agents. 

These substitutes devoted to selling all their energies and 
became adepts in the art. While the father, the grower, con- 
centrating himself mind and body to producing and preparing 
the products for market, became expert in his line. Therefore, 
a close relationship exists between grower and commission mer- 
chant. Even today if you would take a census of the various 
commission merchants you would find that three-fifths of them 
were either growers at one time themselves, or are sons of grow- 
ers or in some way related to them. 

In times gone-by the fruit products of a community were 
seldom greater than its consuming capacity and whenever these 
were in excess they went to waste ; only occasionally into by- 
products. Tropical fruits and even those grown in temperate 
. zones were with few exceptions never seen in countries other 
than in those in which they were grown and then only on the 
tables of princes and the rich. 

Lack of suitable transportation may be assigned as the reason 
for this. But as tlie means of transportation increased we see 
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at first the seaport cities only supplied with foreign products, 
then gradually the more inland towns. 

For the advancement of the fruit interests there were pressed 
into service new discoveries and inventions as soon as made. 
Wherever fruit-producta exceeded the local demand, there outlets 
were created and a demand elsewhere stimulated. Increased 
and improved transportation facilities were important factors 
in the development of the fruit industry ; lack of these facilities 
or congestion in them will stifle or retard it. 

Let us look at the more recent history of fruit growing and 
marketing. Many of us rememher twenty and thirty years and 
even longer ago, that with much smaller crops than now, lower 
prices prevailed. Causes were excessive concentration at local 
markets, and lack of distribution. Realizing this those who 
were entrusted with the disposal of these products — viz. the 
commission merchants — rose to the occasion, thoroughly can- 
vassed not only their immediate neighborhoods but also the dis- 
tant cities and the foreign markets. They ascertained their 
wants and supplied them. The overstocked markets were re- 
lieved, the excess advantageously disposed of, a higher standard 
of prices established, and the growing of fruits and vegetables 
made more profitable. A satisfactory working arrangement ex- 
isted between grower and commission merchant which was pro- 
ductive of all these results. And as long as these relations con- 
tinued to be satisfactory, complaints were few. 

Production increased until it was conducted on an enormous 
scale and in spite of set backs either on account of imperfect or 
inadequate transportation, or loss incidental to the perishable 
nature of the. goods themselves, paying prices were maintained. 

But these conditions could not last forever, and there came 
the demon of distrust and discontent. The harmonious work- 
ing relations existing between grower and commission merchants 
were either severed or greatly strained. The grower was led to 
begrudge the selling agent his legitimate compensation and he 
in consequence took steps to reduce the percentage of commis- 
sion allowed for his services, just as though ten per cent, for 
fruit and five per cent, for selling produce is not an already very 
low compensation. 

But many a grower did not atop there, he went further. True 
account sales rendered by able and reputable commission mer- 
chants, satisfied him no longer, he wanted more ; and how did 
he go about to get more ? He sent letters to commission mer- 
chants, reading about as follows: "I have divided my today's 
shipment between you and two or three others of your com- 
petitors. He who returns me most will in future receive my en- 
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tire Bhipmenta". Does any one here present believe that there 
is or ever has been any commission merchant who would tske 
such letter seriously? Does it not show that such a grower 
or shipper es this one referred to, had absolutely no eonfideace 
in any of the merchants he proposed to patronize ? Was it not 
his aim to put commission merchant against commission mer- 
chant, with a view of receiving more than his goods actually 
sold for ? What wonder then that some crafty or unscrupulous 
commission merdiant (and there are black she«p in every fold), 
perceiving the gullible nature of such a shipper, should take 
steps to systematically exploit him 1 And how did he go about 
to accomplish his end ? For a few days he rendered account of 
sales at higher prices than the goods actually sold for, and al- 
though the shipper knew better, in nine eases out of ten, he en- 
trusted tlie bulk of his shipments to such a baiter. 

Yes, the fish was landed! And then what awful cries of 
"Thievery" were there not heard about the dishonesty of the 
commission merchant. And how did these cries not reverberate 
from one end of the country to the other? 

This is all ancient history and repeated every season. I wish 
by no means to justify the course pursued by the crafty com- 
mission merchant referred to, although it was a course called 
forth by the action of the shipper himself. Reputable commis- 
sion merchants condemn such acta, discountenance and expose 
them whenever they can. 

But if growers proceed in the manner referred to above, what 
incentive is there for the commission merchant to advertise the 
commodities entrusted to him, to thoroughly distribute and ad- 
vantageously dispose of them, if his compenaation be reduced 
below the cost of handling and his supply a source of continual 
uncertainty i 

I seem now to hear somebody say : "There need not be an un- 
certainty of supply ; commiasion merchants can remove the un- 
certainty by buying at producing points." Yes, that is so. But 
by BO doing does not the commission merchant change the na- 
ture of his business, does he not cease to be a commission met- 
chant, the agent of the growers ? 

Being of an accommodating nature, many an erstwhile eom- 
miasion merchant makes tliia change in his business and he- 
comes a dealer pure and simple. Let us follow him in his new 
business. He lets it be known that he is ready to make pu^ 
chases f. o. b. at producing points. On the supposition that 
all goods offered at producing pointa are graded and packed ac- 
cording to specified and established rules, he orders as large a 
supply as he thinks his trade and market will stand, wires even 
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the money to many a salesagent of shipping aaaociations. And 
his cars ordered are shipped and they are rolling. INot having 
taken his neighbor into hia confidence, the latter who was sim- 
ilarly metamorphosed from commission merchant to a dealer, 
orders likewise; and so does another neighbor and still another 
and another. 

The steadfast commission merchant, however, remains not 
idle, he wires his market quotations to producing points, ship- 
ping simultaneously; and solicits shipments as he always did. 
Those localities which had not been favored with orders, and 
others which had more products to ship than they had orders 
for, will consign their unsold commodities to the merchant so- 
liciting them ; and there are then rolling to the one objective 
market bought and consigned goods in quantities greatly in ex- 
cess of the demand. What the consequences will be can be better 
imagined than described. Over-supply, decline in the market, 
and general demoralization. And this state of affairs especially 
if it has taken place on a principal market wiU be quickly re- 
flected at the producing points ; orders will be countermanded 
and the prices will decline sometimes fifty and seventy-five per 
cent. 

As an example: During last year's shipping season of 
peaches at Texas points, $1.00 per crate was the price on Mon- 
day; 50 cents to 35 cents on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 
It is one of those unsatisfactory conditions against which both 
grower and commission mercliajit are raising a cry of com- 
plaint. The buyer will only purchase when he has a sure profit 
in sight, and abstains from buying when the results are doubt- 
ful, and since many a community cannot sell all or only a part 
of its products, what is it going to do with that portion of its 
products remaining unsold? Leave them to rot because there 
are no f. o. b. buyers ? "We want to sell no matter at how low a 
price," is the cry. Will this cry not invite the monopolist of un- 
told financial resources or a consolidation of speculators of 
means to buy and sell the entire crop at its own figures, similar 
to the Beef trust or any other trust? When analyzed thor- 
oughly has not the inordinate f. o. b, selling craze proven to be 
the parent of trusts? 

This is the picture of f. o. b. selling with the supposition that 
grading, packing and loading has been done honestly and by ex- 
perts. But at how many producing points is this the case ? It 
is and remains only a supposition; facts at any of the shipping 
points prove the contrary. Did not every merchant who had 
made purchases of peaches, tomatoes and potatoes, f. o, b. Texas 
or any southern point last year, lose heavily ? N'ot because the 
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markets on which their purchases were disposed of were low, 
but primarily hecaiiFc the packing and the grading were poor 
and dishonest. 

. This state of aflfairs did not exist in extremely southern points 
only, Michigan, Illinois and many other producing points pre- 
sented similar conditions. Eentoh Harbor has a' large local 
market. Some goods are stuffed, I dare say, just to sell without 
any regard for the rights of the buyor. Consequently the com- 
plaints of the consumers who jiurchase Michigan fruit in orig- 
inal packages are loud and many. Have they not found, for 
instance, in their baskets of peaches a few large oiies on the top 
and trash and culls in the center and bottom ? Does not all this 
tend to bring the fniit traffic into disrepute? And although 
the grower and packer is the sinner here, the commission mer- 
chant receives the blame and as, a rule must make good the loss 
to his customer who bought in good faith. 

Having alluded to the causes that have either directly or in- 
directly contributed to the im sat is factory manner in which 
fruit is and has been marketed, the nest question arising is: 
"Can these causes be removed and can the enormous crops now 
grown be satisfaetorly disposed of?" I for one most emphat- 
ically say : Yes, these enormous crops can be handled advantage- 
ously, yielding a profit to the grower, a living to the selling 
agent, and a blessing to the community. We have considered 
some causes o£ complaint, some abuses ; each and every one by 
inference can suggest the remedy, and we will revert to only a 
few requirements that will make fruit marketing what it ought 
to be. 

A first requisite will be, careful harvesting, proper grading, 
honest and expert packing, and suitable packages. The neces- 
sity of all these is apparent. But the subject, grading, packing 
and packages, has been so often and so ably treated, that I will 
not waste very many words on it. Permit me only to ask that 
this society in convention assembled, co-operate with the legis- 
lative committee of the National League of Commission Mer- 
chants by passing a resolution favoring a national law regulat- 
ing fruit packing and packages, and then assist as much as is 
in its power through its members, representatives and senatora 
at Washington to have the law passed. 

The second requisite is the proper disposition of culls and 
second class fruit products, and such fruit products as arrive 
on the market in bad condition. The importance of this con- 
sideration is apparent to every thinking fruit grower and, 
shipper. Eliminate from the market the culls, dispose in some 
satisfactory manner of the second grades and alsa of those 
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strictly Ko. 1 grades which for some cause or other reach des- 
tination in poor condition and you will create a healthy and 
satisfactory market. The culls should be kept at honie, he fed 
to the hogs, provided the grower can do nothing better with 
them. The second grades when crops are heavy and those that 
reach the market in bad condition should go into by-products. 
And I would advocate the erection at centrally located points 
of conserving eBtablishments that can convert these into jellies, 
syrups, dried, preserved or any other by-products. 

The third requisite, intelligent and honest distribution. With 
culls, second grade, and goods in poor condition, removed from 
the market it is apparent that Ko. 1 fruit no matter of what 
variety, will bring as much and more money than if all the three 
grades were offered together. But the quantity will be still 
large, and judicious distribution and proper handling by able 
and conscientious commission merchants will be a necessity. 

Distribution theoretically is an easy proposition. Forward - 
to each market only what it can handle to advantage at a satis- 
factory price. If congestion is imminent instruct your repre- 
sentative to consign to other centers any surplus which you may 
control. A practical illustration may be best on this point : - 

Our house has for a number of years represented on the Chi- 
cago market, shipping associations located in Texas, Alabama 
and Georgia, all located in or near the 32°^". latitude, growing 
similar commodities and shipping about the same time. Let 
us take peaches for example. With the exception of a few cars, 
our Texas connections send all of their peaches to us in Chicago. 
These we sell on the Chicago market provided the Chicago 
market is satisfactory — -if not, we reconsign thorn to either Mil- 
waukee, Madison, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Grand Rap- 
ids, Detroit, Toronto, Buffalo, Toledo, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Pittsburg, or any other available market. We proceed similarly 
with shipments of peaches from Mississippi, Alabama and 
Georgia. The markets to which we reconsign act similarly in 
case of an oversupply. The result has invariably been satisfac- 
tory prices for the grower. 

This tliorOTigh distribution prevents congestion on any one 
particular market, and assures the very beat prices obtainable 
for the commodities shipped from any producing point. Here 
it is hardly necessary to mention that the commission merchants 
so selected in the markets must be men of tried ability, integrity 
and experience. 

A fourth requisite, the disposition of the excess of the No. 1 
fruit, after thorough distribution has reached its limit. If such 
fruit consists of strawberries, peaches, pineapples, tomatoes and 
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similar varieties, they should go into by-products, and the con- 
serving establisliment above referred to should be made use of. 
But 8uch commodities as apples, pears, some varieties of 
peaches, alao potatoes, cabbage and the like, on which the time ' 
of consumption can be extended, may be placed in cold or com- 
mon storage for a longer or shorter time, as the nature of the 
commodities or the market may require. 

We have considered satisfactory fruit marketing and elim- 
ination of everything that by experience has proven disastrous 
to it. We treated specific requisites, proper grading of fruit, j 
the disposition of culls and second grade articles, proper method 
of distribution of first grades, disposition of the excess of No. 1 
products after intelligent distribution had supplied the avail- 
able markets, storage plants, and by-products: all the necessary 
qualities of the men who should be connected with the various 
branches of fruit marketing. 

The honest, able, and up-to-date commission merchant having 
- made a study of marketing and distributing knows better what 
to do under 'continually changing conditions and what methods 
to pursue in order to obtain the best results. Many a grower, 
who thought he knew all about fruit marketing when he went 
to the city, and tried to teach his commission merchant a lesson 
usually went home wiser and better instructed. 

The commission merchants among themselves have been in- 
strumental in bringing about many reforms in the methods and 
facilities of transportation. They have fought hard and as- 
siduously for the reduction of excessive express, freight and 
refrigerator charges ; they are the truest allies the growers and 
shippers have. 

The average commission merchant is intelligent, up-to-date, 
able, and honest as he sliould be. And why should he be other- 
wise ? Is he not the descendant, the relative, the agent of the 
grower ? And the grower can depend upon it that the commis- 
sion merchant who possesses his confidence will perform his 
duties well and conscientiously. Yet there are exceptions to 
every rule, and I do not deny that there have been commission 
merchants who were not true to their trusts. If you entrust to 
the worthy, and those are easy to find, the handling of your own 
crop and that of your entire locality you will find him a good 
distributor and an able representative, and he will bring you as 
a rule larger net returns than if you yourselves attempted to | 
perform his duties. Note the admirable manner in which the 
Wisconsin, the Cape Cod and Jersey cranberries have been 
bandied ; the Rocky Ford cantaloupes, and many other com- 
modities from different sections. 
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While the commiEsion merchant ia ever on the alert for any- 
thing that may improve the fruit industry, he realizes that the 
fundamental principles for the regulation of prices are supply 
and demand. He realizes that proper distribution prevents con- 
gestion, and organization is conductive to success and in the co- 
operation the commission merchant is a co-worker and not an 
antagonist- 
He as ranch as any other respects and observes the law of 
mine and thine, and that justice will be meted out to every one 
according to'his deserts, and he makes confession in the same 
country faith to which his fathers paid homage, and so nobly 
sung by Norman Gale: 

Here in the country's heart 
AVhere the grass is green 
Life is the same sweet life 
As it e'er hath been. 

Trust in God still lives 
And the bell at mom 
Floats with the thought of God 
O'er the rising com, 

God comes down in the rain 
And the crop grows tall ; 
This is the country faith 
And the beat of all! 



WHAT THE EXPRESS COMPANY CAN DO FOR THE 
FRUIT SHIPPER. 

C. 0. Stimson, 

Agent American Express Co., Baraboo, Wisconsin. 

It has besn said that the fruit busmesa is a lottery. If this 
be so the exprogs cc^mpany should he taken in custody for it is 
the means of carrying it on. Ilov.-evcr diapcsed of, the trans- 
portation company generally shares in the profits. 

The public generally does not realize that the daily busincsj 
transacted by an express company amounts to any more tlian 
the ordinary undertaking for shipment of the package of ne- 
cessity brought to its door, or perhaps the sale of the ever con- 
venient money order at a nominal fee payable anywhere. 
J5— Hon. 
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But the business man or the fanner or whosoever comes in 
direct contact with these incorporations sooner or later learns 
that various transactions can be performed among wliich is for- 
warding money by telegraph, collecting notes or accounts, re- 
deeming articles pawned, purchasing traio atop tickets or 
berths and last but not least the purchase or sale of all kinds 
of commodities anywhere. 

It is in this connection that my subject brings' me. Per- 
haps the farmer or the storekeeper desires to obtain an article 
which id unobtainable locally. He may not havewthe time for 
wrrespondenee or the inclination to go to the neceeeary trouble 
of ordering from some distant city or perhaps the knowledge as 
to just where it may be bought 

He comnumicatcs with the expri'ss agent, tells him his 
troubles and it is all over. The agent takes his order, often 
a sample of goods accompanying and. forwards same by the 
fastest express trains to representative at point designated. 
The representative receiving the order uses his own personal 
judgment in the selection and purchase of the article desired, 
forwarding it by first express or stating reasons of delay. For 
this service the company receives nothing but the' usual charge 
for carrying. 

To aid in the purdiaso of commodities likely to be desired 
at some distant point, some express companies have adopted a 
list of such articles stating at what points they may be ob- 
tained and price. This list contains such articles as butter, 
■ eggs, cheese, honey ,_ poultry and also all kinds of fruit as well 
as many other articles. Then perhaps this same individual 
may have some article of manufacture or produce for which 
he desires a market. He may have had past experience and 
be familiar with some reliable firm who will gladly take care 
of his shipment on receipt and dispose of it at market price 
charging the usual commission, but whether or not such is the 
case it is the business of the express company to take this ship- 
ment to the mc«t likely market and dispose of same as if it were 
their own to the best possible advantage. 

If there are reliable commission firms represented at point 
of shipment the commodity is generally turnd over to that one 
best suited to mako the sale at market price, who in turn dis- 
poses of shipment for account of shipper. 

In some of the larger cities returns are now made direct 
to shipper by approval of company delivering, in this manner 
saving any possible delay as well as insuring just and true re- 
turns. 

In order that agents may keep better posted some express 
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(sompanies publish a complete market report in tlie large cities, 
a copy of which is furnished eadi office requesting it almoet 
daily, thereby enabling them to designate the best market. 

Of course where there are no ooinmisaion finns represented 
and consignments are made they are either sold directly to the 
dealers or left with them in some instances to sell for account 
of company and sometimes even in small towns are sold direct 
to the consumer. For these servicea the express company re- 
ceives only ita usual charge for transportation. 

Better than this manner of marketing the article, it may be 
placed on the list of salable commodities, or quotations for- 
warded to likely points i,vith the view of securing orders. In 
these ways many tons of produce such as butter, eggs, poultry, 
veal., honey, vegetables and last but not least, fruit, are dis- 
posed of yearly at a very satisfactory and encouraging prica 

This branch of the express business is appropriately named 
the Order and Commission Department. It is a friend to 
the merchant and the farmer and consequently the fruit shipper. 
I dare say it is tho best friend the fruit gro\ver has, for it not 
only helps to' find the best market but it stands between tho 
grower and monopoly. They can use it as a hammer to hold 
over the buyer's heads to force them to give fair pricee. I 
have knowTi of cases where solicitors congregated and were 
never knoivn to buy at all until the grower used the express 
company as an outlet for shipments, when they were glad to 
pay often exorbitant prices in order to compete. 

There is no class of produce more difficult to handle or that' 
requires more study in the marketing of same than small fruit. 
From the time the fruit is ready for shipment till the last of 
it has vanished the successful grower must keep const-antly on 
the alert in order that he may secure the best possible prioes 
which are governed by the supply and demand. Nor is there 
anything in which there is such chances of loss, for today it 
is here and tomorrow it is gone. Thus it can readily be seen 
how the express company with its representative in every town 
can be of great help to the grower in marketing, if the work is 
carried on consistently by all concerned. There are many ways 
in which they may render their assistance but perhaps the 
most important is their aid in finding the best possible mar- 
kets. 

In the past the greater share of the growers have relied on 
the commission firms in the large cities to dispose of their fruit, 
making consignment after consignmrait, knowing little about 
the market, being content with what was received. Of course 
if he is dealing with a reliable firm, and there are many, he 
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will re«>ivo all they nni ibtaiii, ilediictinf!; ilii' nsiml crurmiissiun 
and express I'liar^-s. Miit inTcliaiico sIiduH lie l>e imiiieed to 
coiisifpi to somo imit'liahlc finii lip, will lie a liQavy loser sooner 
or later. As the supply is consumed hy the public everywhere, 
their profits if they were unable to sell locallj', muat be ob- 
tained either directly from the commission firms who must 
make their profit*! dinx^ from the jp^Dwer. 

iljiny growers begin lo realize the fact that the consumer 
prefers to obtain his frnit direct from tlio grower, thereby ob- 
taining fresh sto<rk at lowest prices and spend considerable time 
just previous to the opening of the season corresponding with 
reliable dealers at points prospective and secure many valued 
orders lasting sometimes throughout the season at encouraging 
prices. However, tlie result somefimes is that although the 
customer is reliable, the fruit arrives in poor condition or mar- 
ket gets overstockeid, there is a loss and in the end Uiere is a 
tendency to make a complaint and tho shipper is entirely at 
the mercy of the dealer who makes a lilxjral reduction and set- 
tlement is made. 

The express company quotes prices, using blanks printed for 
that purpose which are forwarded to its agents at all prospec- 
tive points. On these quotations blanks instructions are given 
them to either call on all reliable dealers or notify tliera of 
prices quoted and secure tlieir standing of a trial order at least 
and forward to office, quoting to be filled by first express. As 
all orders have the personal attention of the agent at shipping 
point who sees that tliey are filled by reliable growers with 
choicest stock, dealers are not so reluctant in placing their or- 
ders. Moreover as agents at small towns work on commission 
receiving a percentage of the express charges on goods both for- 
warded and received and as agents at larger points must make 
a perceptible showing in order to hold tJieir position, it can bo 
readily seen that it is to their interest to not only secure these 
orders but also to give entire satisfaction, for without it the 
orders are lost. 

Tho agent also has an opportunity to inspect the fruit on 
receipt, settle any complaints and regulate future orders. Many 
a man in this position looks forward to the fruit season and 
reaps quite a han-est from Uic nice business done. As tho 
season advances every change that takes place in the market is 
transmitted to them by distributing office, thereby enabling 
them to keep jMsted and when favorable prices permits perhaps 
secure further or increased orders from interested parties. In 
fact the express company is a slave to the fmit grower, ever 
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ready to attend to his every want; not only taking care of his 
correspondence but even keeping his accounts if necessary. 

Perchance should he for any reason at the end of the season 
have any aocount open for collection, hero too the express com- 
pany is in an excelleait position to be of service. The rep- 
rese;itativo of the company can corroborate the statement of 
shipments by his records, convince consignee of Just dues and 
for a small fee if account is sent -through the collection depart- 
ment, will often be successful in collecting wlien all other plans 
fail. If all fruit could be disposed of in the manner just out- 
lincl, and it seems it might be, except perhaps in case of an 
oveiwholming crop, with tlie co-operation of important ship- 
ping points, it is quite apparent that better results would be 
obtained both for the shipper and for the dealer, the shipper re- 
ceiving better prices for his fruit at a known figure and the 
dealer receiving his supply fresh from the grower just as de- 
sired. 

Tn case of the overwhelming crop thore are many methods 
of disposition which at the present time are generally resorted 
to. Some may be consigned to the commission merchant, while 
some may be disposed of for cash to the speculator, but here 
again comes the Order and Commission Department of the ex- 
press conipany to tJie fruit growers relief. We kno-w that the 
commission merchant sometimes consigns shipments to likely 
dealers throughout the country, giving them instructions to 
dispose of to best advantage for account of shipped. Why not 
we and save this middleman's profit? 

With this end in view the express company governed by past 
experience by correspondence and by information obtained from 
lists of officers furnished, containing names of dealers in the 
respective towns, and number of packages of each kind of fruit 
each dealer can ordinarily dispose of to good advantage, is in 
a fair condition to designate a prospective merchant, forward- 
ing to each agent just the amount he should be able to dispose 
of charging the usual low rate for the sen'ices. A bill of the 
shipment is fonvarded with it, with instructions thereon, re- 
questing that sale be made at billing price, which price is gov- 
erned by the market if possible, otlierwise at best price obtain- 
able. 

Where there is a commission iinn iTtprcscuted at point of 
shipment, although it has been found that generally it is not 
])olicy to consign t'> sueli points except in the krge cities, on 
account of market being gtnenilly well su])i>lietl by them, fruit 
is gonerally delivered to them to sell for our account, unless 
there is reason to believe that proper attention is not given 
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shipments as it is not policy to antagonize those firms by s 
to their customers. It is the smaller towBs in general where 
suGoeSB in this method is tlie best, sometimes a very small one 
as it were. , It stands to reason that it is the supply and demand 
that governs tlio prices obtained. Quite often orders are re- 
ceived especially throughout tJie west from very insignificant 
towns for large shipments, followed later by similar orders and 
it is found on investigation that some agent has secured the or- 
ders from some inland towns whose people are glad to obtain 
it at ajij price. Then again it may be some dealer who has 
taken the orders from the farmers, who como for miles across 
the prairie to tra-de at the little country store. But do not 
think that all is golden in these ventures for it is not. You have 
all kinds of men to deal with as in any other business of dis- 
posing of your fruit. However, you have the express company 
back of the dealings and it is to their interest that evrey effort 
be made to secure the best possible prices and forivard true and 
prompt returns and if justice is not done tliey are soon found 
out for their officials are generlaly on tlie alert and do not have 
to visit an office many times to discover the interest taken in 
this great work. 

Generally the natural supposition on receipt of a poor sale 
is that shipment has been slaughtered, whether consigned to the 
ordinary commission house or through the Order and Commis- 
sion Department of tlie express company. No matter what the 
conditions are the seller is invariably to blame. Quit© often 
it is tlie small inexperienced shipper who makes these accusa- 
tions, the experienced man never making a complaint as he 
knows what to expect. They little realize the conditions at 
time of shipment. Perhaps the weather is hot and sultry and 
fruit is overripe and soft or possibly on arrival at destination, 
market has become overstocked. 

If complaints are followed up vigorously a large per cent 
of cases are satisfactorily explained. Do you ever hear of these 
oomplaints when conditions are reversed ? Still quite often the 
fact is only too true. Moreover it is the agent's own personal 
interest that satisfactory returns are made, not only to increase 
his revenue but in order to hold his position. Many an agent 
has been severely reprimanded and no few removed on account 
of lack of interest in this branch of the express business. 

Sometimes the correspondence department of tlio express 
company renders valuable assistance to the marketing of fruit. 
We all realize that holidays and Stmdays, altliough we like to 
see them come, are drawbacks to the fruit question, especially 
in the case of berries. How easy it is for the express company 
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to drop a card to each agent on its line soliciting ordea:s that 
may be filled for the holiday on account of some demand on that 
date or for Sunday at points having restaurant* and hotels de- 
siring fresh fruit. In this way large quantities are satisfac- 
torily disposed of yearly. 

If the conditions are favorable, weather is cool and fruit in 
good shipping condition, fine results have been obtained by 
consigning to far distant points for Monday's arrival, thereby 
these towns receiving fruit early ilonday when ordinarily it 
would not be received until later and is in good demand. How- 
ever, experience has taught that it is poor policy to make these 
shipments when conditions are unfavorable, weatlier* is hot and 
fruit is soft. In fact tlieee are eonditiwis that should be 
guarded against in all oonsignmente by express. 

Further than the marketing of fruit the express company 
has an all important duty to perform in the transportation of 
same in order to deliver it at destination in first class condition. 
With this end in view it is the companies' aim that shipments 
be handled with extra care, but it is quite often the case that 
this is not or carmot bo done, on account of lack of timia or 
room to work. 

I recall many instances where trains have left stations be- 
fore shipments were loaded although every effort was besng 
made to load eases and those that were so hurriedly loaded 
were in about as bad condition as those delayed, which perhaps 
may spoil before destination is reached. 

If the railway companies undertake to carry express matter, 
why should they not be compelled to hold their trains until es- 
pecially perishable express matter be loaded as well as Uieir 
passengers, mail and baggage ? 

Quite frequently the express comjiany at important shipping 
points where the business will permit, have been successful 
in securing extra express cars set out in a convenient place to 
be loaded and picked up by regular shipping trains. This plan 
is very convenient as well as profitable to the growers for they 
are able to load direct from their wagons in a careful manner, 
saving necessary handling when loaded in ordinary manner. 
Then, too, they have the regrigerator fruit cars whidi are car- 
ried on passenger trains and may readily be secured if desired 
for carload shipments. 

These are generally put in service for far distant sliipraents 
and may be seen daily in the spring time transporting the 
southern fruit to the north as the soutliem grower finds them a 
necessity. Still more might be accomplished by the express 
company in aid of the fruit grower, for this work is just in. its 
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infancy, such as the personal solicitation of ordera at prospec- 
tive points by somo representative of the express company em- 
ployed for that purpose. Also tho collection of eadi bill of 
fruit ordered through the company by tlie agent on receipt at 
destination. 

There is no doubt that all employees have their time taken up 
almost exclusively with tlioir daiiy duties, while a special rep- 
resentative could do much by constantly laboring with the deal- 
ers in securing orders. 

Another manner in which the service might perhaps he bet- 
tered is by some official of the company visiting transfer points 
and making tliorough examinations sa to the manner fruit 
is handled. I dare say he would find some carelessness which 
should and must be remedied. There are many other ways 
that the friut grower could be benefited which of course require 
a vast amount of labor in order to bring about. 

Experience is a dear teacher but this and careful study is 
the means of pointing out the defects in any und'ertaking. 
With this thought in mind let us work together to better the 
service when possible, conferring with those having power, as 
the interest of the fruit grower along this line is the interest of 
the express company, for if we serve them they serve us in 
return. 



THUESDAY— AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The President : This morning we had several very excellent 
papers ou fruit marketing, but we did not have time for dis- 
cussion. It seems, too bad to pass those up without an oppor- 
tunity for at least a little discussion and if any one has any re- 
marks to make and will make. them sharp, short and pointed, 
wo arc ready to listen to any one on these topics. 

Mr. Hanchett : There are a few things that I thought ought 
to come into our report in connection with the paper presented 
by our friend, Mr. Stirason, who represented the express com- 
pany. In planning this marketing session, I see your secretary 
lias been perfectly fair and has invited in not only the fruit 
grower, but the express company and the commission man. 
What I refer to is in regard to tlie order and commission de- 
partment of the express company. Of course Mr. Stimson has 
presented the express company's aide of it; and I think that 
there ought to be something of a discussion i]i regard to it by 
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the fruit growers present. We have been making something of 
a study of that matter up at Sparta. Of course as growers we 
arc anxious to market our fmit in the way which would bring 
us tlio greatest returns. We have had a feeling very often that 
marketing them through the order and commission department 
of the express company was not a businesslike way of market- 
ing our fruit. In talking on this subject with leading men of 
other fruit associations, I find that most fruit associations are 
opposed to this method of marketing fruit, and it will probably 
be of interest to fruit growers generally to know that there is a 
controversy on at the present time between the Western Fruit 
Jobbers' Association and the express companies in regard to 
this order and commission business. It looks as though there 
might be a storm gathering which will have to be fought out. 
Now, while we realize that the express company can dispose of 
fruit sometimes, to good advantage in limited quantities, I feel 
that the indiscriminate use of this order and commission depart- 
ment is very unbusinesslike in tho extreme. Our manager, in 
this past year, has kept careful record of the order and commis- 
sion business done by our association in comparison with the 
other business done and I would like to call on Mr. Richardson 
to give a report of that comparison to this meeting. 

Mr. E. A. Richardson': In our work this year we had to 
keep track and make an account of every case that was turned 
over to the manager aud a great many of our growers who had 
always been shipping through the order and commission de- 
partment of the express companies felt as though they did not 
like to cut that out, so at the end of the season, when the season 
was over and they had received their money, we made a tabu- 
lated statement of the prices received every day, which we had 
to do in order to get our average^ also the prices received from 
other departments and shipping through the express company 
order and commission department. I will give you a brief sum- 
mary of a part of the statement as I made it out. On June Ytli, 
we shipped 4 cases of grade "A" strawberries through the order 
and commission department of the express company which net- 
ted $1.78. On that same day we shipped also 16 cases — :while 
there were IC cases, only about half of them, there were 9 cases 
that were shipped to other parties, but part of them were lost 
in transit, so the total average on that day was $1.32. So you 
sec there was quite a percentage in favor of the order and com- 
mission on that day, the total average includes an average that 
we received from the order and commission. Then following 
from that day, the next day we shipped 21 cases which aver- 
aged $1.70 a ease through the order and commission and our 
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general average on that day was $1.89. On June 9th, 7 cases, 
averaged $1.60 through the O. & C. and $1.91 was our total 
average. June 11th ive shipped 88 eases through the express, 
averaging $1.42, and our total average was $1.63. June 12th, 
we shipped 43 through the express company, averaging $1.33, 
total average, $1.64. June 14th, 3 easos, $1.79, total average, 
$1.78. The O. & C, had the advantage that day of one cent. 
June 15th, — cases, $1.49, total average, $1.78. June 18th, 
$1.32 against $1.41. June 20th, $1.22 against $1.51. June 
25th, 11 cases, averaged $1.33, through the express, and $1.16 
was our general average. June 25th we shipped 124 caSes, we 
only shipppd 11 cases that day through O. & C. June 26th, we 
shipped 31 cases averaging $1.32 through the O. & C. and 
$1.06 was our general average. June 26th, our season is run- 
ning along toward its last, we shipped on that day 610 cases. 
That completed the shipments for that grade throught the O. & 
C. depar^pient this year. We also shipped red raspberries, 
black raspberries and blackberries which ran on about the same 
average, there is anywhere from 5 to 25 cents in favor of oux 
general total average over the express company's O. & C, ship- 
ments. I have the statement here, but it is useless to repeat it 
at this time, unless called for. We feel now that we have dem- 
onstrated to your satisfaction that we can make more money by 
shipping the stuff ourselves, finding our own market, than we 
could to peddle it through the express company and letting them 
hunt the market for us. 

Mr. Daub: In 1904 our association decided to take up the 
matter of disposing of the crop through the express company's 
order and commission department, and they were almost unani- 
mous in favor of the method, excepting the speaker and he aaid 
"Gentlemen, wo can not do it, it will be a failure," and I left 
them and I went and hunted up my own market and it proved 
to be a failure before they fairly got started. They sold some 
of them at a fairly good price, but it was an utter failure, when 
they could receive for their berries upward of one dollar, they 
received only 65 to 70 cents, the whole market was glutted and 
they could not do anything. At that time I was right at Duluth 
at the commission firm's ofiice when they received a message 
from the secretary ashing if they could not make some arrange- 
ment and we took up our old method again. It was against the 
grain of every one of those members, but they tried it and con- 
ceded that it was a failure, it was the wrong policy to pursue, 
our advantages are all on the side of freight and refrigerating 
and I should advise any one never to try that plan. Where they 
have to be transferred I use the express company at times when 
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I have to do it and it is the beet method there is, but don't under 
any circumstances endorse that method where you can have re- 
frigerating freight service. 

Mr. Hanchett: I thing we have an illustration of the dan- 
gers in this manner of marketing fruit. Sparta and Eau Olaire 
are the leading fruit centers of Western Wisconsin, If the ex- 
press company is allowed to do an indiscriminate order and 
commission business west, the agent at Eau Claire and Sparta 
would be shipping into the same towns at the same time with- 
out the proper knowledge of what the other officer is doing. 
We find towns handling and selling ten cases of strawberries 
getting twenty cases. Now, Sparta and Eau Claire are not the 
whole of it, there are plenty of other stations shipping fruit, 
not on so large a scale, but supposing that we are doing this 
order and commission busiuess, what would be the result i The 
market would be completely slaughtered. We found this, that 
we came into competition in South Dakota and Southern Min- 
nesota with Blair, in Kebraska. The prices which the dealers 
told us they could get blackberries from Blair, Nebraska, were 
the same on 24-quart crates that we were asking on 24-pint 
crates. We did not quite understand the situation, but it was 
my pleasure to be in Blair, Nebraska, some time ago, and I 
called on the leading firm, McCormick & Kuthman and it 
seemed that they were shipping the entire fruit crop at that 
point and they had been doing it through the order and com- 
mission business. I asked Mr. Kuthman if he considered it 
satisfactory, and he said no, they would not do any more of it 
in the future. This is pretty generally the sentiment that I 
have found in communities where fruit growers wish to do their 
business in a businesslike way. There is this about it, at a 
fruit center that has built up a business in a buinesslike way, 
we can spend our money advertising and building up a market, 
we can work at it for years and the express company will ao- 
cept the fruit of a lot of ignorant men who simply know how to 
raise it, they will destroy us in one week, we will be stripped of 
all the fruit of our labor for years almost instantly by that man- 
ner of doing business. That is the reason why I did not want 
the paper presented by the express representative to go into our 
report without being challenged somewhat. 

Mr. M. S, Kellogg: I take issue with our good friend from 
Sparta in saying that these poor ignorant fellows know how to 
grow strawberries ; they have not learned the first principles of 
growing strawberries if they take the express companies as a 
means to take care of their strawberries. Sometimes they find 
it necessary to send a few cases off through the express com- 
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pany, that method has been tried up througli our section by 
some growers, but never has it given equal returns to what the 
local market would have done with an equal amount of intelli- 
gence and brains used in marketing fruit on the local market. 
Another matter in connection with handling the business by 
express that is of no small importance is the fact that if a man 
is known in his locality and ships in many berries, he can se- 
cure any accommodations from his local express agent and the 
local express employes. There is no question about that, hut the 
trouble comes on with the men, not those who load the cleated 
crates, but the men who receive them. I speak from experi- 
ence, as I have seen'berrics loaded on express trains at Janes- 
ville, when the express agejit would throw the cratea anywhere 
from eight inches to two feet to get them into the position that 
he wanted them in and any attempt to remonstrate with him 
was met by either insulting remarks or a slight invitation to go 
somewhere else and mind you own business. I know that com- 
plaints have been sent in to headquarters for this cause and that 
man found his job entirely gone or he has been transferred to 
some other run, and I think these matters are such as the fruit 
growers are interested in and the express companies ought to be 
interested in. 

Mr. Daub : I want to make one exception, and that is blue- 
berries, you can ship and handle blueberries, but strawberries 
are out of the question. 

Mr. Richardson: In handling fruits we send out a great 
many orders for blueberries and we ship quite a few and some 
of our members, when we got to the crop of blueberries they 
drew away from them, and the fact was, we had to go on the 
market and buy the. blueberries, so we bought quite a good many 
and got orders and what we did not get orders for we sent on 
to commission houses and we send a few of those berries, just 
the same, on order and commission and we invariably got left 
on them. Our blueberries averaged $1.63 per case of 16 quarts. 

Mr. Loeffel: This is a very important discussion. The ex- 
press companies have done in their time a great. deal of good 
and after listening to that paper this morning, they propose 
to do a great deal more good ; all that is in consideration of you 
people paying to them express charges, they are going to act as 
your correspondents, they arc going to act as your distributors, 
they are going to act aa your commission mei-chants wherever 
you want them to act and thoy are going to prevent the creation 
of a large and gigantic trust that might in the course of time 
aitirely beat or i-oh the poor growers out of the saving that they 
may realize out of their goods. Now, I think such a boon as 
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an express company ought not to lie talked against, as you have 
been doing. At tlie same time, there are things tliat we ought 
to ask the express company to do, and continue to do and to do 
that properly. There liave been complaints about conveying 
berries from one station to another, the berries were in good 
condition at the time they were delivered to the express com- 
pany, but they were poor at the other end of the line. Now, 
would it not be nice on the part of the express company if in- 
stead of doing all these various things they would handle those 
berries nicely and deliver them to their destination in good con- 
dition ? Another thing, if instead of going and being such a 
great benefactor to the growers they would revise in some in- 
stances their rates a little bit better, then the growers would be 
justified in attending to their own correspondence, they would 
be justified in attending to their own placing of orders and 
would be even in a position to give a man that tries to make a 
living honestly at some principal point a little profit for filling 
his order or disposing of the goods that they may entrust to 
him. Now, express companies have been, hy the Interstate 
Commerce Act recently passed, created a common carrier. As 
a common carrier they ought to do their busincBS properly and 
rightly and ought to be satisfied with being a common carrier, 
but if they are a common carrier and if they monopolize the 
fast transportation that the railroad companies can give, that- 
is the transportation on passenger trains, they ought not to 
enter and become a competitor for a legitimate business that has 
long been established in this country. Let them continue as a 
common carrier and let their rates be just, let them do that. 
They try to tell us of so much that they are going to do and the 
very thing that they ought to do they do not do properly, I 
know there are some of the express agents that are just as con- 
scientious as any one. Mr. Taylor, of the American Express 
Company, is a good friend of mine, and he realizes that in 
transportation a great deal of work has to be done. He suc- 
ceeded through refrigerator cars from Louisiana points and 
Mississippi to have berries come to Chicago nicely. I give 
credit to Mr. Taylor for his effort, he has done a great deal, 
so that we may have a through service from Florida to a north- 
ern point. These goods formerly were loaded in Florida, trans- 
ferred from one train to another in transit and when dumped 
on the Chicago market were hardly recognizable and although 
they were grown in the winter time when fruit was high, they 
did not pay. This morning we heard a man say that he ap- 
proved of specialism, that the Lord came to redeem the world, 
now He capie with one special object, to redeem the world- 
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Now, let the express companies do that one epeciEc tbiug for 
which they are here and not encroach on the banker's business 
and on the merchant's business and also be a common carrier. 



yp:aii's review. 

By a. O. Bennett. 

From Report of Wisconsin State Cranberry Growers' Aaso- 
ciaton. 

In reviewing tlie events of the past year we must all realize 
that a new loaf has been turned over. A new mile stone has 
been passed. Tliat a new history in the cranberry industry 
is being put on the stage. Old things are passing away, behold 
all things are new. Cranberries have become a cash article at 
last and to remain so forever. 

Under the leadorsliip o£ ex)>erieiieed salesmen in limited 
numbers the crop of Wisconsin cranl>errie3 has been more 
evenly distributed than ever before. 

Through the united efforta of A. U. Ohaney and the Wiscon- 
sin Cranberry Sales Company, we have secured in the name of 
the Wisconsin Cranberry Sales Co. a reduction in railroad rates 
to California of $40 on every car of 200 barrels. 

$72 for every car to all northern Pacific points. 

$60 per car to Winnepeg. 

$12 per car to Minneapolis, 

$24 per car to Milwaukee and Chicago. 

This means so many extra dollars in the pockets of Wiscon- 
sin growers. It also means a vast territory opened up to ua in 
whicli wo liad never before been able to sell our Wisconsin ber- 
ries. AMien we get low rates to Chicago it means that we get 
Cliieago rates from there fo a vast territory thickly populated 
and rolling in wealth whose ajipetites have longed for years for 
a taste of Wisconsin berries but owing to railroad rates they 
had to accept of eastern berries entirely. Now they have had 
a taste of Wisconsin berries and say they like them. 

Our Ixjrries have gone east to Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
to Terra iraute, Indiana, northwest to Winnepeg and south- 
west to Dalla.s, Texas, and all along the Pacific coast, Los An- 
geles, Seattle, Tacoma, etc. Our last and best sale or highest 
price was obtained in Kansas, whore our competitors advertised 
us the most. 

What more could we ask? 
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Jiy OUT contract witli A. U. Glitiiioy Co., tlioy woro plaood 
imdur $50,000 liojitk to tlio Saks Company to soil tlio asaociEi- 
tiou borrics in tlio opeu inurkuts for tlic best obtaiuublo market 
prico U* sell t)ii'iti in awonlauco to tho laws f>f tlio states wlioro 
sold, and of tlio United S'tuloa; and tliat tlicy aliould not enter 
into any combination witb any otlior parties in violution of such 
laws and tliat as fa;dt as tlio berries are sold that a duplicate 
bill shall bo forwarded to tlio secretary of our association all 
of which has boon faitlifuly performed to tho loiter. A. U. 
Ohaney C-o. wore t(> do tlie collecting, Bdvortisinfi, telegraphing, 
remitting and bear all expenses of Belling and receive five per 
cent, of tho not rolnnis at our shipping jwint and not fivo per 
cent, on the gross sales including freight, cartage, and exchange, 
&£ other commission men alwayn do. This item alono saved 
the association over $2,000 ; add to this tho saving in railroad 
freights an average of $!0 a car, amounting to $0,400, which 
A. IT. Ohanoy Ct>. and tho association aavoil tho gi"owers by such 
redu(!t.iou and added together, tlie growers have saved $8,400 
on these two itoins; add lf> tliis tho increaso<l price by reason 
of tlio enlarged territory in wh'ivh tn s<dl tho l)Prrie3 which 
count it $1.00 ))or barrel, makes a grand U*ta\ of over $1-3,000 
saved to tho Wisconsin growers. A, IT, Ohaney Co. aohl for 
cash and promptly returnod to ouch shipper by cliocJt or draft 
eighty per cent, of the collection. And by the contract they 
are also to settle tlto balance with tho asMk'iation whenever tho 
board of directors r<Kpiii'o them to do so. CmM wo ask for 
anything bi'ttor? Out of this 20 per cent... wo ai-o to pay A. 
U. Chancy Co. fivo por cent., also ]iay tliom back the money ad- 
vanced by tlieni for labels and stamps and six ])or cent, interoat, 
tho necessary oxjHinstis of tho aflsiwiation at tJiis end such as 
inspection and oftiexti-s, Tho aHS<wiation is Ui pay also back to 
oacli member the ten dollars advanced by thorn and replace it 
from tlie two percent ro.ierved for ueeessary expenses, tho bal- 
ance belongs to tho growers. Under onr revised contract there ia 
no i)Ot>ling nor any evasio-n of any laws and any fool of a poli- 
tician tliat would turn ns back to the ungodly thi(tve« that naed 
to slaughter our iMsrrics fivr the {■nminissiou ought to go and 
hang himself. 

Ono beauty of our Saloa (!!o. is that difToront vari<^tios can 
1)0 shipped in tho samo car and diffuront priced berries from 
$+.00 to $11,00 per barnd no nialtor who raises them, each 
barrel boars tlio munbor of tJio grower and as soon as Ibey are 
loaded in the car the busimws of tlio gnvwor ends at his own 
station. 

In this way small lots can bo shipped at car load rates and tlio 
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jobber get a variely in price and qiialitj- tt suit liis trade and 
in times of shortage on cars wo know the volume of the bu3i- 
neaa and the agent can order tbem alicad, otherwise we might 
have been till mid-winter shipping this year. 

Owing to the larger territory to sell in aad the thorough dis- 
tribution of the fniit, avoiding over-loading any one market and 
without producing gluts and stagnation anywhere, A. U. Chaney 
Co. not only sold all the berries of the Wisconsin Sales Co. 
without the loss of a single dollar of bad accounts but also sold 
nearly 300 car loads of Cape Cod berries. In so doing he pre- 
vented them being piled up directly in our pathway and secured 
good prices for them as well as our own and our association 
today, though less than a year old, has a record o£ being the 
boss Cranberry Sales Co. of the world and best of all we have 
not had the least desire of evading any of the laws of the states 
or of the United States. Our aim has been from the first, to 
give everyone a sqnare deal and to raise the standard of Wis- 
consin Cranberries, believing that the American people would 
approve our efforts and be willing to pay a fair price for a goo<l 
article which they did and we appreciate it. We have labored 
under untold disadvantage this season with inadequate store- 
room, short on curing boxes, short on help, having to install 
many new cleaning and grading machines to be run by gasoline 
engines which often proved very balky in the hands of inexpe- 
rienced men, sometimes short on cars, and lastly short on barrels 
but we are all alive yet and fully determined to improve the 
quality of our berries in every way possible and to be fully pre- 
pared another season to give our patrons the full worth of their 
money. 

1. We need first of all inspectors that can devote fully ten 
hours every day in the "picking" and "packing" season to the 
exclusive business of inspecting, not only the berries, but the 
warehouses during the picking time and to insist on a free cir- 
culation of air in all cases while the berries are being cured. 

2. To see to it that no berries be packed wet. 

3. That some more definite rules be formed for sorting and 
grading. 

4. That the inspectors be provided by state laws the same as 
the inspectors of lumber now are and having no interest in the 
article inspected by them. 

Certain ones of our competitors seem to have been lying 
awako nights to deviso some plan to break up this association 
from the first, but it can never be done by outside parties. If 
it 13 ever done, it will be done by traitors within our own ranks. 
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Christ in his little band of cliosen disciples' had one traitor 
but the record says that he went out and hanged himself. 

We must expect some of our members to do the same thing 
but our Kansas competitor has not only hanged himself, but 
dug his own grave in advance just because we did not employ 
him. If we had done so at his own expense we would not 
have only lost all the reductions in freight rates, but we would 
have been paying him $2,000 more in commissions on freight, 
cartage and exchange and would have been restricted to our old 
narrow limits to sell in, and of course would have been com- 
pelled to sell at lower rates, he would have been interested to 
have the railroads increase their rates and to ship them as far 
away as possible. Your board of directors would have been 
branded as a pack of fools if they had accepted his proposition. 
He bought berries, so I am told, in the east at $5.50 per barrel 
and advertised to sell them at $5 per barrel, and offered Wis- 
consin berries at $7.25 per barrel t« our customers for which 
he had paid $7 per barrel. Another competitor bought some 
poor berries because they were cheap and advertised them at 
35 cents per barrel less than our customers were getting. These 
scavengers do not scare us in the least. They are as necessary 
as the buzzards in the south that live on carrion. The associa- 
tion berries have all been sold at a better average price than out- 
side parties obtained and collections were made without the loss 
of a single dollar on bad accounts and the growers received the 
benefit and this was done in the face of the fact that there was 
a very large crop of apples, estimated at 3C million barrels, and 
the most generous amounts of all other kinds of fruit all over 
the country and a big cranberry crop, all of which brought fair 
prices. Last year cranberries brought as high as $24 a barrel 
but outsiders got the profit not the growers. What more could 
we ask in a year like this ? 

Year by year all kinds of fruit are being put np in better 
condition ; in more attractive packages, shipped under more 
scientific management. All large dealers, even rn the retail 
business, have their refrigerators and the fruit being kept cool 
from the grower to the consumer, avoids the necessity of forcing 
unsound fruit upon the consumers. Yet some mil try to do it, 
and the present stagnation in the cranberry market has been 
produced by some eastern jobbers who bought a lot of cranber- 
ries in the dirt of some growers who did not belong to any asso- 
ciation. These smart aleeks that refuse to join any association 
that would compel them to put up good berries and think they 
are making more money, the more poor berries they put in, are 
16— Hort. 
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deceiving tlipmaelvee and blind to thde own iotoreefa- Ji oaiy 
good sound berries bad been put on the market the market price 
would have eoatiniied firm at good prices until all were- aol^ but 
a small amount of slush put on the market at a low price sooa 
brings them all to ita price ajkd strips consumptcoDr createe a 
panic and every main, goes in for himself and the deril gets the 
whole crowd. 



SOME FRIKCIPLES OF ORNAMENTAL PLANTING. 

Pbof. S. B. Gbeen, Minnesota Agr. College. 

The subject which I have to present to you this aftAntoon 
is one that does not in the least cc«icem the question, of low 
freight rates or best methods of marketing or growing of crops, 
bat on that account it is none the less a strong subject, and, I 
beliete when regarded in its fullnetw as related to the life of 
every one here, it will be found to be a matter of great iniport- 

I am going to talk to you about the value of tiie aeethetic 
as applied to landscape doeopation. Please don't think of this 
subject as something only fitted for dilettanttes, for it is some- 
thing fh&t is well worthy of the highest and best that is in you, 
as it has in all ago» past occupied the attention of the brightest 
minds. 

Pliny defined the aethotio as being the "splendor of the 
truth". Levoque defined the beautiful as being "a force moving 
with all order and power". But I like Haven's definition best 
of all. He defined the beautiful as being "the manifestation 
of the hidden spiritual nature in a material form". 

Viewed at from thesei standpoints, it partakca of divinity 
itaelf. 

There are a ntimbcr of distinct types of ornamental garden- 
ing. The common atyle in the older civilizations was what is 
known as the formal. This was largely artificial, and the gar- 
dens and walks were largely laid out on geometrical lines and 
were graced with stBtuary and formal balconies and railings. 
Such a form of gardening is very proper about large buildings, 
but does not fit well into onr ordinary surroundings. A good 
example of this Style of gardening was shown at the Columbian 
exposition in Chicago and the Louisiana Purchase exposition 
in St. Louis. 
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The form of gardening wliicli is most popular in this coun- 
try is known as the natural or English syle. It consists of so 
managing of plantings as to fit them into natural surroundings 
and imitate in them the heet that nature does when left to her- 
self. This is the kind bf gardening that is generally used in 
the parks of this country, although we have more or less of the 
mixed style, which is often used to excellent advantage. 

This reference to forms of gardening would not be complete 
did I not refer to what is sometimes called Japanese garden- 
ing. In Japan, landscape gardening has reached a very high 
degree of development and certain well defined principles are 
laid down as controlling in it To really appreciate Japanese 
gardening one must be imaginative. In this gardening the at- 
tempt is made often to represent a certain well known scene, 
and water is always to be found in such w.ork — eather actu- 
ally or representative. Where water cannot be used, very 
likely a portion of the garden is arranged so as to show what ap- 
pears to be the bed of a dry stream, and in Japanese gardens 
the streams should always come in from the east rather than 
from the wefet. If it is a pond it may be represented by a 
covering of sand, from which the weeds are carefully removed, 
and which perhaps is spanned by an artificial bridge from which 
a good view of the whole garden may be obtained. Quite elab- 
orate mles a.re laid down for the formation of bridges. Gar- 
dens of this kind are generally decorated with stone lanterns — 
in which a small light is placed after dark on special occasions. 

IN LAYING OUT GROUNDS. 

The most important thing in laying out gromids is to have 
a plan that shall be sufficiently comprehensive to include the 
whole scheme of the location of buildings and drives and the 
plantings of trees and shrubs. Considerable care should be 
taken with this plan. It should be understood too, that an in- 
ferior plan is far better than no plan at all, and that it is very 
easy and inexpensive to make changes on paper but often very 
exDensive to make them with the actual material. 

The grounds about our homes are more or less an index to 
our character and to our knowledge of the best use of the ma- 
terials that we can command. We may look upon these grounds 
as a sort of a setting for the home picture. It is desirable to 
get the whole family interested in such Work for there is noth- 
ing that holds the children to the home and excites their in- 
terest in country life as the trees and plants that they have 
helped to set out and care for. 
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Tlie first tlihifi; ti) ho cons i< lore d in sei(?ctiiig a location for a 
home is healthfulnoss and the next is eoiiveiiienee, after which 
we may well take «p the subject of appearance. In planning 
our grounds, wo shoiild consider tlieir relation not only to our 
holdings, but to cvm-thing that can hS seen from our location. 
Especial effort should bo made to get good view^ from the win- 
dows of the rooms used the most. We should aim to cut off 
the view of such tiling as are iinpleasant and to bring in vistas 
containing sudi things as go to improve life and around which 
cluster pleasant associations. 

It is a mistake to lay out the plantings around a country' 
dwelling in such eliape that tlioy cut off a view of such featurra 
as go to make rural life attractive and pleasant, and it is also 
a mistake to make them too small. 

The value of iniprovements of this eharacter are seldom ap- 
preciated, but if the matter is carefully considered, it will be 
found that there is nothing that we can do to our farm lands 
that will give us larger returns for the investment than the time 
and money we put into properly arranged mndbreaks about our 
buildings. Looked at from the utilitarian standpoint, we get 
wonderfully good returns from suitable windbrealts about our 
buildings, paddocks, bam yards and gfti-dena and they should be 
lai^ enough to include all these. In figuring this up, let us 
suppose that there are on the farmstea'd fifteen cows. I think 
that it is hardly too much to say that the advantage it is to them 
in having a well protected yard in which they can take an airing 
in winter without too much exposure is worth at least $1.50 an 
animal per winter. Than, too, there is a saving in fuel used 
in the house and greater comfort generally without as well as 
within the buildings, not only for tJie farm animals but for the 
owner and his family in carrying on the ordinary duties of 
life. Beyond this comes the value of the aesthetic, which is 
something that cannot be computed and may be priceless. An- 
other, important feature of value is the greater pride which 
the owner takes in a place that is properly developed. This 
is one of the ploasantest features of rural life. 

In considering the laying out of the groimds about a city 
lot, I use a plan in which the front door of the house is put 
upon the north or west side, which is the proper place for it 
unless it is to go in the middle of the house, since the south and 
east sides are most desirable for living rooms. The path to 
the front door should generally be straight. If at all curved, 
it should curve in the direction from which the most travel 
comes. Do not put in a cun-e without making some plantings 
on the bend around which the path is supposed to turn. Do not 
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sot the ahnibs out ail over the lawn, but rather keep them in 
groups arranged along the sides o£ the lawn or near the dwell- 
ing, or in places where screens aro needed. The back of the 
lot should generally be kept open for a garden, clothes yard, etc. 
Put as little land as may be into walks and drives as these have 
a tendency to break up the lawn and maka it appear small. 
They are also expensive to put in and to maintain. Keep the 
center of the lawn open and unbroken by plantings. 

A few years ago, it was the fashion to make the driving por- 
tion of streets in resident districts much wider than is neces- 
sary. As a rule, a driveway two rods wide is abundant for any 
street in a resident district tliat is not used aa en© of the main 
arteries of traffic. It is bettor to have a large portion of the 
street in grass in the form of well kept boulevards than to have 
it in gravelly roadways which are not used and are expensive 
to maintain. Ofttimes, the gutters of roads are best maintained 
in grass. 

The ardiiteetnre of a house should be in keeping with its 
surroimdin^. A large and pretentious house in a quiet and 
secluded place is not in good taste. Tlie estimates of the cost 
of a building will generally be exceeded from 25 to 50 per cent- 
This is especially true with those who are inexperienced in such 
work and as a consequence when they finally come to grading 
and planting the grounds about the house, they are apt to bo 
parsimonious and not spend the money they should for this pur- 
pose. Ko future expenditure can atone for shortsighted sav- 
ing in l&wn making at this time. If the material available 
on the ground for a good lawn is not satisfactory, it would be 
better to incur considerable expense at this time to make it 
right rather than have the la^vn made of poor materials on 
which grass will fail to grow successfully. 

The slopes to the house should be easy and gradual. Ter- 
races should be avoided as much as possible as they are hard to 
maintain and generally add little or nothing to the beauty cf 
a place and occasionaJly are very unsightly. Ofttimes a very 
nice dwelling does not show off to advantage because the grad- 
ing is poorly done. For instance, where the top of the terrace 
is about the height of the eye and the laivn to the house nearly 
level, the apparent distance from the house to the sreet is 
greatly reduced. Steps should be avoided as much as possible 
as they are expensive and require much care in winter to keep 
them clean and they are also dangerous. 
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PLANTING FOB SPECIAL EFFECTS. 

Flantiiig of perennial plants may be made so as to give spe- 
cial effects. For instanco, we may plant with the object ef 
getting a strong effect in the spring, in siunnier, in autumn or 
in winter, or in a large bed it ia quite possible to bo combine 
plantings as to seenre something of interest in. it at all times 
of the year. It ia very easy to secure strong spring effects, 
since most of our plant* flower in tJie spring and early summer. 
It is much more difficult, however, to secure good effects from 
summer planting while for autumn effects, we have compara- 
tively little to work with. Good winter effects are obtained 
by using plants that have evergreen foliage and striking colors 
in bark and fruit A bed with something of interest in it for 
the whole year may be made as follows : 

In front we put such herbaceous plants as irises of various 
kinds which fl,ower in early spring and are followed by Baby's 
Breath ; back of these may come peonies of such kinds as give a 
succession of bloom for perhaps three weeks. Then may come 
spring and early summta- flowering shrubs such as Spirea Van 
Houttei and other spireas flowering at the same time; Golden 
Elder will liven up tlie somber green of its surroundings all 
summer by its brilliant and almost golden colored foliage and 
its white flowers which ap(>ear in July ; Spirea sorbifolia pro- 
duces its white flowers about the middle of July when little else 
is in bloom ; then may come the hardy H,y<lrangea whose great 
white panicles will be conspicuous through August and early 
September; Pyrethrum iiKginoaum-will have white daisy-like 
flowers in September; New England Aster has purple flowers 
in October and Boltonia asteroides has white flowers during the 
same season as the New England Aster and ia fine in contrast 
with it. 

Interspersed with these plants or back of them may be planted 
such plants as will give a good winter effect, jlmong such 
might be included the AVliite Birch and lied Twined Dog- 
wood which would sliow considerable contrast with some of the 
smaller growing evergreens like the ArborvitK and .Colorado 
Blue Spruce, or if the bed is larger, some of the lai^r growing 
evergreens such as White pine and Norway spruoe may be used 
to a small extent 

Other plants will naturally suggest themselves to one who is 
familiar with the lawn shrubs adapted to this section and it is 
one of the pleasant things about such a bed that the owner can 
impart much of his o'wn originality to the methods of arrange- 
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ment. Of course the aim should be to have all the plants show 
off to good advantage and yet have them all near enough to- 
gether 9o that the; will not have the appearance of being sep- 
arate, but the whole thing will appear as a. mass of light and 
shade. 



WINTER PEOTECTION OF PERENNIAL 

It has been pretty conclnsively sliown tliat moat of the herba- 
ceous plants that are hardy in Kew England and New York 
can bo grown here providing they liavo suitable winter protec- 
tion. This protection should generally consist of a mulch of 
leaves, straw or similar litter, perhaps six inches deep which' 
will hold the snow and prevent severe freezing. Where these 
plants are covered in winter with a heavy coating of snow, there 
is nothing else needed, but aa this is a section of rather deficient 
snow fall and in many places the snow bloivs off, leaving the 
roots exposed, some attention to winter protection will be found 
very helpful in the caring for some of oiir most desirable plants. 

Beds of tulips, hyacintlis and similar plants should be pro- 
tected in winter with about six inches of mulch ae recommended 
above for herbacpous plants. This should be covered with a 
few branches or something of the sort that will keep the mulch- 
ing from being blown away. 

In the case of tender shrubs, such for instance as Spirea 
Thunbergii, the best way of giving winter protection is to lay 
the plant on the surface of tlie ground and cover with a few 
inches of mulch. Some shrubs that are stiiFer in habit than this 
spirea and cannot be laid easily on tlie ground, are best drawn 
together and tied in place with soft string and then wrapped 
with a covering of hay or straw. 

Some of our most ornamental evergreens, such as Abies con- 
colar and some of the tender Arborvitaes should be protected 
a little in winter. They will often go through ordinary win- 
ters without injury but in occasional winters, tliey would Ix; hurt 
if nob protected. For plants like these which are nearly per- 
fectly hardy, a good way to protect them is to sha<lo them with 
ew^ergroon branches or similar material. They may also be 
wrapped with hay. 

Newly transplanted sti-eet trees and especially those that have 
smooth bark are liable to aunscald. Among these especially sub- 
ject to this trouble are the Basswood, ilountain Ash and Soft 
and Hard Maples. These are often injured the tirst winter 
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after transplanting and special attention should be taken to 
protect their trunks bj a covering of burlap or any other mate- 
torial that will serre to keep off the direct raya of the sun. 
Whon growing thriftily, these plant* are seldom injured by sun 
scald but 6C'me of our best Horticulturists prefer to protect them 
every winter, as little labor is r«x|uircd to do this and it insures 
their coming out in the spring in good condition. 

Shrubbery borders should always lo mulched in winter un- 
less they arc covered with a heavy coating of snow early in the 
winter. Many plants that are not killed by a severe winter may 
be so severely injured and weakened by it that they do not do 
their beat afterwards. 

TIME OF PLANTING. 

For the beginner the best time for transplanting work in this 
section is e^rly in the spring, although there are quite a large 
number of i)lr.nt3 that do best if moved in autumn, but on ac- 
count of the poor planting that is liable to be done by those who 
have not had experience, spring is generally considered the safe- 
est time for this work. In the ease of street trees, it is well 
enough for those who have had experience to set out the hard- 
iest kinds, such as White Elm and Green Ash in autumn, es- 
pecially in autumns when the ground is in a moist condition. 
' Our hardiest sbnibs may also be transplanted in autumn to good 
advantage, but those that are somewhat tender should be left 
until spring. With herbaceous plants, the experienced horticul- 
turist will get his best results from autumn planting providing 
the soil is in good condition. This is especially true of Peonies 
and Irises. 

Some of our best nurserymen recommend buying in autumn 
and "heeling in" over winter and planting in spring. This is 
a good plan if the "heeling in" work for winter is well done. 
If poorly done, there may be great loss under such conditions. 
I am inclined to think that it is about as well to set out the 
stock where it is to grow, especially if the plants are small and 
bend to the ground and cover them, tops and all, with earth and 
afterward with a little mulch. This practically amounts to 
"heeling in" each plant separately where it is to grow in the 
spring of the year. Such a covering should he removed as soon 
as the planta show signs of starting in the spring. 
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REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTKE. 

Irving Smith, Chairman. 

Your finance committee arc pleased to report that we have 
gene over the books and accounts of the secretary and treasurer 
and find same to be in good form and correct. We wish, how- 
ever, to mention a few points wlicre we think some improve- 
ment may be made, and w© have brought before the executive 
lx>ard the fact that quite a number of the expense bills turned 
in hj members for attending meetings, visiting trial orchards, 
etc., are not sufficiently itemized. At bur reeommendatiou 
that body promptly passed an order instructing the secretary 
to demand itemized hills of all parties having claims against the 
society. 

In our work we have examined every bill, gone over every 
addition and have found nothing to give the slightest ground for 
suspicion. AVo do therefore, heartily commend the work of 
the executive officers of the society. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Irving C. Smith. 

J. J. Menn. 

M. V. Sperbeck. 

Finance Committee. 
On motion, the report of the finance committee was ac- 
cepted as read and ordered placed on file. 

On motion of Mr. Toole, the report of the treasurer and the 
financial report of the secretary were accepted. 



ELECTION OF OFFICEJIS. 

The President appointed the following n'Wninating commit- 
tee to nrnke selections for the executive committee: Messrs. W, 
H. Hanchett, D. E. Bingham an,d H, MeQcher. 

The President appointed as tellers Messrs. Bingham and 
Johnson. 

Nominations for president being declared in order, Mr. Tip- 
lady nominated Mr. R. J. Coe and Mr. Philips nominated Mr. 
George J. Kell<^g. 

It was moved by Mr. Johnson that tJio first ballot be made 
an informal ballot. Mr. Riegel moved as a substitute that the 
first ballot be a formal ballot. A rising vote was taken and the 
substitute carried, ayes 37; noes 20. 
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The result o£ the ballot wflfl as foUowa: Total nimiber of 
votes 78; George J. Kellogg, 37; William Toole, 2; Dr. Loope, 
1 ; R. J. Coo, 48. 

Jlr, Coo having received a majority of the votes cast, was 
declared duly elected. 

The following were nominated for vice president: Irving 
Smith, W. II. Hanchett, and D. E. Bingham. The ballot re- 
sulted as follows: 

Total number of votes east, 03; necessary to a choice, 32; 
Mr. Hanchett received 29 votes, ]!il|r. Smith 20, Mr. Bingham 
23, Mr. Jfelcher 1. 

Tliere being no clioice, another ballot was taken, r^ulting 
as follows : Total niiml)er of votes cast, 73 ; necessary to a 
choice, 37; Mr. Hanchett 37, Mr. Bingham 13, Mr. Smith 23. 
Mr. Hanclielt having received a majority of all the votes east, 
was declared elected, 

Tlie election of treasurer being next in order, Mr. Geoi^ 
J. Kelln^ placed in nomination Mr, Franklin Johnson, Mr. 
Johnson declining to scn'c, ilr. Hanchett mo^■ed that the secrc- 
. Inry cast the ballot for Jlr. T^ G. Kellogg, the present incum- 
bent, which motion carried and iljr. Kellogg declared duly 
elected. 

The iiomiiiating comiiiittee submitted the following report: 

JIKMIlEItS Ol" EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

First district — William Longland. 
Second district — Pi-of. E, P. Sandsten. 
Third district— AVilliam Toole. 
Fourtli district — F. W, Harland. 
Fifth district— H. C. Melcher. 
Sixth district— L. A. Carpenter. 
Seventh district — A, J. Philips. 
Eighth district — JI. E. Henry. 
Ninth distriet^lX E. Bingham. 
Tenth district — A. K Bennett. 
Eleventh district— C. Ij. liichardson. 

On motion of ilr. L, O. Kellogg, tlie n^port of the committee 
was confirmed. 
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REPOETS OF DELEGATES'. 



REPOET OF delegate: TO IOWA. 

William Toole, Baraboo. 

The hearty welcome extended to your delegate by tlio officers 
and members of the Iowa State Horticultural Society at their 
annual meeting in Des Moines, Docemher, 1906, was a pleasant 
expression of the good will of the Iowa horticulturists to the 
Wisoomin State Horticultural Society. 

The first thing to attract attention at the state home where 
the meeting was held was the grand exhibit of about two thou- 
sand plates of apples and other fruits which were mostly of va- 
rieties not adapted to Wisconsin. The two most extensive in- . 
dividual exhibits were those by F. O. Harrington of Williams- 
burg and J, W. Murphy of Glenwood. Of special interest to 
me was the showing of apples by C. U. True of Edgewood as 
he had a very fine collection of apples from W. E. Iowa, where 
climatic conditions are probably nearly the same as in southern 
Wisconsin. From appearance of the Stayman apple and ac- 
counts given it might be worthy of trial in Wisconsin. Nelson 
Sweet 19 considered by Mr. Harrington to be tlio best winter va- 
riety of sweet apple and hardy with him. The Northwestern 
Greening was much used in exhibits to show contrast with the 
bright red varieties, M\ieh fault is found with this variety 
because of tendency to rot before ripening and not proving ac- 
ceptable in quality to most customers. 

■ A very intefresting exhibit was a showing of results of spray- 
ing done under direction of Prof. J. W. Jones, who has charge 
of the horticultural extension work of the experiment station 
at Ames. The work was done in private orchards and the results 
were strong additional proof of the value of spraying against 
scab, codlin moth and curculio. Very cordial relations seem to 
exist between the horticultural division of the College of Agri- 
culture aaid the State Horticultural Society. 
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The reports of directors from different sections were of large 
fruit crops in all parts of the state, although small fruits and 
cherries had been quite variable. Hothing special was brought 
out in regard to varieties or cultivation of small fruits. The so- 
called 'pedigreo plants" is considered mainly an advertising ex- 
pression. In orchard management a blue grass sod retards 
gro^vtlij which maj sometimes promote fruiting which has been 
delayed by a too vigorous growth. Where soil is rich, clover 
turned nnder retards fruitfulness, hut in other situations is 
beneficial. Pasturing with shoats is helpful if rooting is pre- 
vented. In discussion the general opinion was that very little 
injury is done to orchards from the rust passing from red cedar. 
Charles Potter told of some valuable results from crossing the 
Eockford with other varieties of plums, 

C. L. Watroiis made a strong plea in favor of raising new 
eeedling varieties of fruit which was in line with the movement 
of the society to organize a plant breeders' association. Organ- 
ization was effected to the extent of electing temporary officers 
and enrolling' names of members. 

H. J. Eustace talked of experiments, with cold storage of 
apples. It was then too early in the season to give results, but 
it is established that frviit for cold storage must not be picked 
too immature and should be cooled off before being placed in 
storage. Bruising must be positively guarded against and it 
will only pay to store first class fruit. Discussion at another 
time agreed that placing apples in pits, is not satisfactory. 

Following a discussion of Prof. Beach's talk on spraying a 
resolution was adopted instructing the legislative committee to 
secure the passage of a law forbidding the sale of impure Paris 
Green or other drugs used for insecticides, as much loss has re- 
sulted from using Paris Green of such poor quality as was 
bought from the dealers the past season. The most active mem- 
bers of the society were much interested in having at least one 
of the society's members hold a place in the State Board of 
Agriculture. The position was secured for the treasurer, Mr, 
Elmer Peeves of Waverly. 

At one of the sessions Secretary Greene gave the opinion that 
election of officers should be held at some time independent of 
any program, as often plans for the good of the society brought 
out discussions which were not understood by the general pub- 
lic and not of interest to them. 

The banquet tendered to the members by Secretary Greene 
was a very enjoyable occasion. At one of the meetings next 
day it was moved to appoint a committee to plan for future 
banquets at the expense of the society and its members instead 
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of permitting Secretary Green© to bear the expense. The 
thoughts expressed in the toasts given showed an intense state 
pride and a spirit of promoting state interests. With such a 
spirit prevailing and with her natural resources Iowa will con- 
tinue to be among the foremost of the great states of this nation. 
Your delf^ate returned home with the hope of at some future 
time again meeting the kindly, genial, hospitable horticultur- 
ists of Iowa. 



REPORT OF DELEGATE TO XORTHEAST IOWA. 
H. O. Melciiek. 

The territory comprising the Northeast Iowa Horticultural 
Society includes about one-fourtli of the state. This is sub- 
divided into four districts and a director appointed for each 
district It is the duty of each director to report the condition 
o£ his district to the annual meeting in regard to past conditions 
and future prospects. At the present meeting the number of 
directors was increased to six and the districts will be arranged 



At a gathering of horticulturists in Charles Oity twenty-one 
years ago the remark was made that there were only four apples 
that could be depended upon in Northeast Iowa, these being 
Oiichesse, Totofsky, Wealthy and Whitney Ko. 20, the latter 
being a crab. As a result of the discussions that followed, the 
Northeast Iowa Society was formed to see what could be done 
along the line of growing hardy apples. As a proof that they 
had succeeded, they pointed with pride to the magnificent dis- 
play of fruit at the present meeting. This was a revelation to 
most of those attending the meeting. Here could be seen about 
thirty varieties, mostly winter apples and including many of 
our own Wisconsin natives, such as N. W. Greening, McMahan, 
Wolf River and Pewaukee, and grown to such perfection that 
they would have to be considered in any apple show. 

The first session was practically a meeting of "The Old 
Guard"— most of those present having been members since the 
society was organized. The reports of the directors showed 
(hat it had been a very ordinary year. I^rge crops of straw- 
berries were raised, but as Iowa had a wet year, the quality was 
not of the best. Raspberries a good crop with fair prices. 
Currants are being neglected and practically no replanting he- 
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ing done, while blackberries wcro not even meatioEed. Plums 
and cherries a good crop but prices not very satisfactory. AJl 
agreed that the grape crop was the largest and beet ever raised 
in northern Iowa. 

The apple situation is much the same as in Wisconsin, the 
summer and fall varieties bearing heavily, while &a winter 
varieties had a very light crop and were reported as not keeping 
as well as usual. One director reported N. W. Greening badly 
affected by what he called sun-scald and were at that time half 
rotten. 

Immediately after the report of the directors, President C G. 
Patten gave his annual address which was a review of the work 
of the Society aince its organization, and was full of hope for 
the future. 

The paper, "What I would advise a beginner to plant in the 
apple orchard," brought out the fact that they are growing 
about the same varieties that we are. Judicious pruning and 
thinning of fruit Was about the only way to secure successive 
crops of apples. This subject was handled by H. G. Patten of 
Charles City, and brought out the only pruning talk of liie 
meeting by Wesley Greene who advocated late March or early 
April as the proper time for that work in nortliern Iowa, 
"Planting an Apple Orchard," by G. A. Ivins, was most inter^ 
esting, and planting thickly with the thought of future thin- 
ning was strongly condemned. The thought seeaned to prevail 
tihat planting thickly induced barrenness and ikst the habit once 
formed could not be overcome by thinning. 

"Strawberry Experiences" by G. T>. Black sho^iVs that Iowa 
growers are up to date in that department, but are at a disad- 
vantage geographically when it comes to marketing the crop. 
Iowa has but few large cities where they can handle car lots, 
and the complaint is that the transportation on small consign- 
ments is so high as to be practically prohibitory. The varieties 
grown are much the same as grown here, altbough many growers 
still find the old Crescent profitable. 

The president's address where it referred to plum culture 
and the paper, "Plums^ — The Present Status," by Elmer Reeves 
would indicate that they are at the beginning of a new era in 
this department and that they will have something to show us 
in the near future. Of the older varieties none was spoken so 
well of as De Soto. 

"Spraying and the care of the orchard" by Prof. S, A. Beach 
was one of the best numbers on the program. The talk was il- 
lustrated by charts showing the benefits of thorough work along 
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this line. The greatest trouble aeeios to be to get the smaller 
growers to take it up, and the only solution would be to have 
some one in each community do the work for a price. 

This session was cut short to allow all who widied to visit 
the nurseries and packing cellars located here. Through the 
courtesy of President Patten, conveyances were provided and a 
guide furnished with each load. As the ground was covered 
with snow at this time, not much time was spent at the nurser- 
ies, but the packing cellars were busy places preparing stock 
for next spring's delivery. The new packing cellar of the Sher- 
man Nursery Company is one of the largest in the northwest, 
having a capacity of 1,000 car loads. 

One of the pleasant features of the meeting was the part 
taken by the people of Charles City. The address of welcome 
by Piwf. Hirsch and "The Child's Study of Plant-life" by Prof. 
Kent being eocceptionally fine, 

"Door-yard Possibilities" by Ethel Waller was a strong plea 
to break up the monotony of the average door-yard by a judi- 
cious planting of shrubs and flowers that cannot help but benefit 
all who listened to it. 

The program was liberally interspersed with music, both vo- 
cal and instrumental and the whole concluded with an illus- 
trated lecture by Prof. MacBride on "The City Beautiful." 

All of the old officers were re-elected with the exception of 
vice president, and the next meeting located at Independence. 



KEPORT OF DELEGATE TO MINNESOTA. 

W. -T. MOYLE. 

December 4th, 1906, found me safely planted at Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Minneapolis, Minn., representing our society as its dele- 
gate to the Minnesota State meeting. The morning of the first 
day found me at the place of meeting, the First Unitarian 
church. I soon became aware that Wisconsin was well repre- 
sented, our well known old \vBr-horse3, Phillips and Kellogg, 
being present. The former took me in hand and I was soon 
well acquainted vnih all the prominent members of that society. 

The first session we were favored with the usual grind of 
horticultural topics. C. S. Harrison of York, Neb,, however, 
stood out among them as being remarkably magnetic and pei^ 
fectly at home with his subject, as well as very enthusiastic for 
a man of his years. 
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Another very unique feature of tlie Minnesota meeting was 
the introduction to the horticulturists of two prominent live- 
stock men who undertook to show the apple-men that they knew 
berries and beans as well as pork and beef, viz., Prof. Thomas 
Shaw and Prof. Andrew Boss of St. Anthony Park. 

Prof. Shaw came out flat-foot£»d for orchard cultivation in 
grass for Minnesota, This jarred some of the members but as 
he backed up his statement with facts it i»uld not be disputed. 

Another man, Wm. S. Chowen of Minnetonka, stated that in 
fifty years he had planted five orchards and up to date had noth- 
ing to show for them. 

The second session brought forth many interesting topics fol- 
lowed by instructive discussion. 

The second day was largely devoted to business sessions, 
Prof. Samuel Green being elected president in place of Clar- 
ence M. Wedg^ and to the Woman's Auxiliary, at which some 
very interesting subjects were presented. 

Thursday found the program filled with spraying, seedling- 
fruits and forestry topics, many prominent people discussing 
these subjects. 

The banquet Thursday evening was of a veiy high order and 
unquestionably the best thing on the program was the paper 
read by Mrs. F. F. Farrar: "An Amateur Ilorticidturist Un- 
der the X-Ray— Ilis Wife Turns It On." 

Friday was largely devoted to the discussion of small fruit 
and garden topics, interspersed with an excellent talk on "cold- 
storage" construction and results obtained in plant-breeding for 
hardiness, etc. 

Taking it all in all it was a very instructive meeting. The 
seedling apple men were in evidence everywhere lauding up ■ 
their particular apple, and I guess tliey are like the poor spoken 
of in the "Good Book," we will liave them ever with us. 

As to putting up a fruit exhibit they are not in it with Wis- 
consin, as they cannot show the variety, color or, quality. 
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REPORT OF DEI*EGATE TO WINTER MEETINGS OF 
ILLINOIS SOCIETY, DEO., 1906. 

W. H. nANGHETT. 

When I started to Champaign bs a representative of the Wis- 
consin State Horticultural Society at the winter meeting of the 
Illinois State Society, the question arose in my mind as to what 
of value 1 was expected to impart to the society visited, and 
what of value I was to bring as a result of this viait to the so- 
ciety sending me in return for the expense incurred. 

It was evident that I had a duty to perform or the expense 
incurred became a graft and I a grafter. The paper in my 
pocket, which I was to present as a part of the program, was, I 
felt, a rather poor return for the expense incurred by the Illi- 
nois society in entertaining me as its guest, and I feared the 
knowledge I would be able to absorb and tring back to my own 
society would be a very meager return for the expenses incurred 
in the trip. 

I arrived at Chanipaign shortly after noon on Dec. 11th and 
at once repaired to the Hotel Beardsly, registered, and began 
to search out the arriving horticulturists, and make their ac- 
quaintances as rapidly as possible. 

The first session was held at Morrow hall in the agricultural 
building at TJrbana, at 10 :30 a. m. of the 12th, and was opened 
by prayer, following which was the treasurer's report, the sev- 
eral items of which -were of absorbing interest to me, in as 
much as Secretary Cranefield had informed me that our society 
needed an appropriation of $8,000 to properly carry on the 
work of the society, and I had been ponderinf:^ the subject of 
whether state appropriations to horticultural societies were 
wisely expended and were doing a valuable work for the state. 

The Illinois appropriation was $5,000. The heaviest items 
of expense were the annual report, costing about $1,600, and 
the secretary's salary of $400, the minor items being program 
expenses, premiums, executive board expenses, etc 

The report showed that the appropriation had all been made 
proper use of and later in the meeting it became only too evi- 
dent that many important matters could not be pushed for lack 
of necessary funds, and I became thoroughly convinced that a 
much lai^r state appropriation would have been wisely ex- 
pended in behalf of the horticultural interests of the state by 
the society. 

17— Hort 
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The secretary's report gave a summary of the financial af- 
fairs of the society, and dealt with the matter of the distribu- 
tion of the report and other matters, and was followed by a 
spirited discussion of methods of distributing the report by the 
members. 

The president in his annual address reviewed the valuable 
.work that the society had done in the development of the horti- 
cultural interests of the state, the horticultural crops of the 
past season ; cited the value of the station reports and exhibits 
as an object lesson and discussed the nursery inspection and 
urged co-operation in making the law effective against the San 
Jose scale. 

The society next tcrak up a discussion of the effectiveness 
of different arsenites for spraying, and the concensus of opinion 
seemed to favor Paris Green. In this connection Mr. Stanton 
stated that lack of any law regarding the matter made Illinois 
the dumping ground for all the poor grades of Paris Green on 
the market and urged that steps be taken to provide some means 
of inspection that would protect the public in this. 

The principal features of the afternoon session were a paper 
on peach growing by Wm. Miller of Ohio, a paper on "Spray- 
ing and other items Gleaned from the Apple Crop of 1906," 
by H. M. Dunlap, and a paper on small fruit shipping and 
marketing by the delegate from Wisconsin. 

The Thursday morning session was opened by prayer, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the needs of a permanent Experimental 
Station. Other items of this session were the report of com- 
mittee on awards, an interesting and instructive paper on Small 
Fruits on the Farm by W. E. Soverhill and a paper by Dr. 
Burrill on Weed Invasion which was illustrated by specimen 
weeds which had gained a foothold in the state. 

The afternoon session contained a disappointment in that 
W. A, Taylor of the Department of Agriculture had found it 
impossible to be present. State etomologist, S. A. Forbes, gave 
a very interesting report of the results of the state nursery and 
orchard inspection which impressed me very forcibly with 
the seriousness of the San Jose scale and its danger to fruit in- 
terests. Professor Forbes reported that the scale had been 
found in 55 of the 98 counties of the state. That of the in- 
fested orchards two counties contained 40 per cent, of the in- 
festation of the state and five counties contained 80 per cent. 
That 19,000 acres of orchard had been found infested and some- 
thing like 40 miles of hedge. The inspection had cost the state 
nearly $6,000. In the discussion that followed this report, 
Mr. Smythe, the delegate from Michigan, stated that the en- 
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terprising fruitgrower of tbat state had begun to look upon the 
scale as a blessing in disguise as the thorough cultivator found 
it comparatively eaay to combat and that it forced the shiftless 
grower who was always depressing the market with poor fruit 
out of the business. While this may b© a good way to look 
upon this pest when present let us pray that this ia a blessing 
that W6 will escape. 

The session closed with a very instructive paper by Prof. 
Jdin W, Lloyd on "Promoting the Early Development of Vege- 
table Crops". 

The evening session was a short one consisting of a very 
pleasing paper by Miss Bemiee L. Foster, entitled "Culture 
and Horticulture," and a thoroughly practical paper by Miss 
Hettie M. Anthony entitled "Domestic Science, its Growth 
and Influence". Immediately folloiiving this short programme 
the members repaired to the residence of Dean Davenport where 
they were royally received and entertained the remainder of 
the evening. 

The session of Friday forenoon was taken up with a discus- 
sion of the growers' proportion of the selling price of the apple 
crop, reports of varioiis committees, and a condensed report of 
the Experimental Stations by J, R. Eeasoner. 

This being the last session of the meeting the raembere scat- 
tered to their respective homes. 



REPORT OF DELEGATE TO TfORTHERN ILLINOIS 
HORT. SOCIETY. 

Jos. D. Theleven, Omro. 

Th(> Fortieth Annual Convention of the Northern Illinois 
Horticultural Society was held in the city of Joliet, December 
i and 5, 1906. Although Joliet is a city that Chicago is much 
interested in I found everything quiet and orderly and the city 
tried in every way to make it pleasant for the convention and 
as your delegate I was made most welcome and treated with 
every courtesy by the jolly Illinois horticulturists. 

The meeting was held in the Assembly Hall of their beauti- 
ful Library Building which is thoroughly modem in every de- 
tail and built entirely by the city. 

Joliet claims more miles of paved streets than any city of 
the west and high school buildings equal to any in the world. 
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The city boasts of a Civic Improvement Society with a lai^ 
membership who are doing a good work. The Northern Illinois 
Society always change their place of meeting each year and I 
think by doing so that it is not only beneficial to the organiza- 
tion but to the general public as well. Mr. Thompson, the 
president, seems to be the .right man for a leader and his gootl 
work is appreciated for he was again re-elected. 

The display of fniit and vegetables was very fine. One 
thing whidi was very noticeable was the great number of red 
apples seen in the display. All apples were smooth and per- 
fect, which tends to show the great beneiit derived from thor- 
ough spraying as we all know the Illinois horticulturists are 
right to the front in this important work. 

After looking over the fruit and sampling some, we wended 
our way to the hall. The morning session called at 10 :30 a, m. 
and the address of welcome, response, reports tCnd general busi- 
ness filled the time until the noon hour. In the afternoon 
three very interesting papers were presented on "Grape Cul- 
ture and Trimming" and "Growing Strawberries for the Home" 
and "Curculio and Codling Mfoth", These papers were listened 
to with close attention and very spirited discussions followed 
on each subject 

The first evening's session was given over to the ladies and 
the pr<^amme was full of enthusiasm with papers and prac- 
tical talks. There was a large audience and these farmers' and 
horticulturists' wives were listened to with as much interest 
and attention as was accorded others. I noticed that through- 
out the session the ladies took an active part in the discussions 
and that there was a good attendance at all the sessions. 

The last day we were treated to a talk by Mr. Beatty of 
Three Elvers, Michigan, on the subject of "Growing and Mar- 
keting Fancy Strawberries". Also interesting papers on 
"Truck Gardening," "Renewing Old Orchards," "Currants and 
Gooseberries". The subject of spraying was presented by Sen- 
ator Dunlap. He deems it a necessity even though we grow 
only a small quantity of fruit He claimed he would have 
eight barrels of No. 1 apples whore trees are sprayed to two 
barrels of "No. 2 apples where trees are not sprayed, A report 
from one of their experiment stations showed that they had 
made a test on 86 varieties of plums and discarded all but 
four. The last evening's programme was given by the young 
people and was held in the lecture room of one of the high 
schools. The music for the evening was furnished by the 
students of the high school and was exceptionally fine and 
added much to the evening's enjoyment and was a rare treat 
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and a real pleasure to all. Addresses were given .by tlie State 
Supt of Schools of Illinois and by Dean Davenport of Chi- 
cago University wbicb wore very instructive. ■ 

I thank the Wisconsin Society for sending me as a delegate 
for I bad a very pleasant, enjoyable and I trust instructive 
time. 



REPORT or DELEGATE TO MICHIGAN HORTICTII> 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

D. E. BlNOSAM. 

As delegate from this society to Michigan, I have a short re- 
port to make. This report is not short because of a lack of good 
things to report on, but simply for lack of time. Our prc^am 
is full and therefore I will only attempt to give you a few of 
the many good points I got while at this meeting. Michigan's 
fruit interests are large, many individual growers using more 
Blue Vitrol than the whole state of Wisconsin for spraying pur- 
poses, and there was just such men at this meeting, and of 
course many growers, like our Wisconsin growers, learning and 
aoxious to learn more. I will not attempt to go over the pro- 
gram and mention the good things in each paper, but will sim- 
ply say that the whole prc^am was right to the point and car- 
ried out to the letter. Our meetings were all held in the Bell 
Opera house and were called to order promptly at the appointed 
time. The next door to the opera house was a vacant building 
which was used during the meeting as a fruit display room and 
also for showing the different styles and makes of power and 
hand sprayers. This room was always closed while the meeting 
was in session and in this way all attended the meetings, giving 
the meetings a very large attendance. 

The fruit display was very good. 

The most important topics under discussion this year in Mich- 
igan were the October freeze and San Jose scale, both of which 
hit Michigan pretty hard. The topic of San Jose scale was 
handled in a way that shows very conclusively that Michigan 
can hold her own even against this insect pest. 

The October freeze did untold damage to young orchards, 
many pulling their's out, others cutting back where trees were 
young enough. 

It would take more time than I have now at my disposal to 
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tell you of all the good things that were on the prt^am, and 
therefore I will end my report by saying that I found a real, 
live, eameat lot of horticulturiata at Benton Harbor. I was 
royally entertained, enjoyed the meeting every minute and feel 
that great good cannot help but come from such gatherings and 
discussions. 



After a recess of five minutes, the president introduced to the 

society the visitors and delegates from other states. 

Mr. A. W. Biyant (delegate from Illinois State Society) : 
It is a great pleasure to me to have the privilege of meeting 
with the Wisconsin horticulturists. My home being in the 
northern part of the state, we realize that our problems in fruit 
growing and orcharding are much the same as yours here, vary- 
ing perhaps only in degree and we all know that there are gen- 
eral problems in the horticultural world that we can all help 
solve and I hope to absorb much from your meeting. It is 
hardly to be expected that you will get very much from me, 
but if I can be of any assistance at any time I shall be glad to 
be called upon. I hope to go back to Illinois with a great many 
good things. 

Mr. R. K. Lemmon (Iowa) : I am like the other gentleman, 
I did not come here for the purpose of teaching, in fact, I know 
that I cannot teach, I expect to learn. I know that our so- 
ciety has gotten many good things from Wisconsin. Secretary 
Wilson is an Iowa man and when at Washington he was speak- 
ing of the agriculturist, he said that those men that have taken 
up fruit growing as a specialty are far above the average in 
energy and intelligence, and I do not think any man can be in 
this meeting very long before be realizes that Wilson knew what 
he was talking about. I am glad to be with you and I hope to 
learn much in this meeting, 

Mr. 0. II. True (N. E. la.) : I may say that I am glad to 
find myself today realizing what for a number of years I have 
hoped for, and have looked fonvard to and that is the pleasant 
privilege of meeting the Wisconsin horticulturists as I am meet- 
ing yoi; here today. I need not tell the people of Wisconsin 
what we are doing in dovra in Iowa in the way of fruit grow- 
ing, etc., because quite a number of your members have been 
with us at differeut times, both in our district and in our state 
societies. I might name half a dozen that are present here 
today that have been present with us at different times and you 
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all know the very cordial and kindly feelings that have existed 
between fruit growers of Wisconsin and Iowa for many years 
past, and I want to say that while I am here in part for pleas- 
ure, I also present myself for service and I shall appropriate 

the very kind invitation of the president in saying that visitors 
should feel themselves perfectly at home and I am already en- 
joying very much this pleasant meeting. 

Mr. J. H. Turner (N. Ills.) : I fell like Mr. Bryant of our 
state society, that I am here more to learn than to instruct. 

Mr. E. Hutchins (Mich.) : Mr. President and members, it 
always gives me a great deal of pleasure to meet with aggres- 
sive, progressive, intelligent, enthusiastic horticulturists. I feel 
at home among that class of people. I may say I have been par- 
ticularly interested to meet you people here. Every summer 
we ship our Duchess apples to Chicago and when we are ship- 
ping the last lot, the price usually drops and the market reports 
state that the market is liberally supplied from Wisconsin, and 
as I have he«n along up and down South Water street, I have 
seen as nice batches of apples as I ever saw in my life tiiat they 
told me came from Wisconsin, and I have been quite interested 
in meeting men who grow such nice apples, 1 do not know, 
Mr, President, but I am getting myself into a little dilemma 
in saying this, for we grow some nice apples in Michigan and 
people sometimes get reports mixed and if I am not careful, 
when I get back home the report will come there that I have said 
that I saw some of the nicest apples that I ever saw, and some 
one will ask me where I have been in my stats. I will just simply 
say that those Duchess apples were as nice as any Duchess I 
ever saw. I will have a little more to say along this line per- 
haps later on. I want to say this, I have been very much inter- 
ested indeed in the reports I have heard from your local societies 
and the fine work you are doing and I have already learned a 
great deal. I only hope that I may be able in some way to make 
some little return for all I am getting and expect to get out of 
these meetings. 

Mr. John Howard (Minn.) : I am only an amateur in this 
business and I have little to say this morning, but I .am glad to 
be with you and I hope you will have a good meeting, I am 
already interested and hope to get more knowledge. 

Mr, Roy Undenvood : I come from Minnesota also and 
know Brother Howard pretty well. I know he is very modest ; 
we are very fortunate u.p there in having Mr. Howard repre- 
sent US. He is one of the most practical and successful grow- 
ers in our state. While others have been growing experimental 
orchards, Mr. Howard has been building up a commercial or- 
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chard and if there is anything you want to know about our com- 
mercial orchards, Mr. Howard can certainly tell you, if any 
one can in Minnesota. 

Prof, Blair (Canada) : I did not come here for the purpose 
of making any speech, in fact, I had not thought such a thing 
as being called on formally this morning. I come from that 
northern country, Canada, from the province of Quebec. I 
might state briefly that I am interested there in McDonald CJol- 
lego that is being erected at Montreal by Sir William McDon- 
ald, a man who has seen fit to put some five million dollars into 
an institution that will develop knowledge of horticultural 
work, devoted entirely ta that purpose. That institution is now 
in tlie. course of erection and I have had so far char^ otf the 
horticultural work and am trying to pick up some ideas, find 
out something that will help us in our work in connection with 
horticulture. I might say, when I come amongst you as fruit 
growers, that I feel at home, because I know you are working 
along the same lines that we are and there is that brotherly feel- 
ing that we know exists among all horticultural societies and 
horticultural people. The pn^am that you have here will cer- 
tainly interest me, because there are many things on that pro- 
gram that are along the same lines that we are trying to work 
on in our country. Many of the varieties that you have here 
are adapted to our conditions more nearly than the varieties liiat 
are grown farther south. For instance, you have the Patten's 
Greening and the Hibernal and some of those varieties which 
do exceedingly well with us under more or less adverse condi- 
tions. Of course, you know our standard variety around the 
island of Montreal is the Fameuse apple, that old French apple 
that we think is the best apple on earth except the Mcintosh 
Red, which we think is ahead of the Fameuse, thinking it the 
best apple yet introduced in our country. I do not say that the 
Mcintosh apple is the apple for you, but we find it much hardier 
that the Fameuse. I know it is not the intention for me to say 
very much this morning, so I thank you for your kindness. 

Mr. Matthew Crawford (O.): You heard enough of me 
last winter, you will not need more than a word from me today. 

Mr. C. G. Patten (Iowa) : It gives me very great pleasure 
indeed to meet the Wisconsin horticultural people. I used to 
think that I was pretty well acquainted in Wisconsin when Mr. 
Peffer was living, Mr. Smith and Mr. Plumb and many others 
of the older members of this society, I seemed to know them 
all. Yet when I come among. you now, I find that I am a 
stranger to a very large majority of the people here, not having 
lived in Wisconsin and having lived in Iowa for fortytwo years 
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and having been so long identified with the horticultural inter- 
eats in that state and Minnesota, I seem to have a large number 
of acquaintances and a broadening interest in this matter, so 
that I really feel, having lived in Wisconsin as long as I did, I 
feel that when I come back here as though I were in a measure 
at home. When I come back to Minnesota, I have been there 
so many times that I feel at home there, and in Iowa, of course, 
I could not help but feel at home after the long time I have 
lived there, but it has given me a great deal of pleasure to see 
such a growth in horticultural interests in Wisconsin and also 
in Minnesota as we see it there. I am especially glad to see this 
in Wisconsin, becaiise there have been times I have been here 
when there have been but a handful of people that would meet 
here and horticulture seemed to lag for a good many years here, 
but I realize now, looking over this audience, that we in Iowa, 
being a little more favorably located in some respects as to fruit 
growing, as we grow peaches in the southern half of the state, 
and in quite a section of the southern portion of the state we can 
grow pears abundantly, I feel that we shall have to be up and 
doing or else Wisconsin people will leave us far behind. 

Prof. Hansen (S. D.) : I shall come in for a share of your 
time a little later in the session, so I wish simply to indicate 
my horticultural platform. I think 1899 was the last time I 
was here, perhaps one time before this. The platform is that I 
believe mainly in our native fruits, but if there is anything any- 
where else in the world of any value, we want to get it. In 
other words, we want the earth in the horticultural sense, any- 
thing we can use we want to get hold of and empliyy in our 
horticultural operations, and I think with that broad platform 
to stand on, that we will surely win out I thank you. 

Mr. Graves (Mo.): A Missourian has to be shown; I am 
on the plate now, but somewhat withered. I am from the al- 
most extreme corner of southwestern Missouri ; I was shipped 
up under refrigeration and since my arrival I have been in cold 
storage. For a time, however, I have been submitted to quite 
considerable heat and that deteriorates even good fruit, conse- 
quently, I am in a dilapitated condition. I am like one of 
whom you have read in the old Book, "I am with you in weak- 
■ neas and fear and much trembling," for I contracted a rather 
pronoimced ease of grip that stripped me of my appetite, so 
that I have not been able to enjoy many of the good things I 
have seen in your state. I anticipate a great deal of pleasure 
of this trip to the meeting of the horticultural people of Wiscon- 
sin. I never have been here before, I had no personal informa- 
tion with regard to your society, and the general condition of 
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fee state, but I have read considerable of these things and I 
had a very earnest desire to look in upon the Horticultural So- 
ciety here and see ita doings, and I assure jou I very much en- 
joyed the deliberations so far and I am quite sure that this ■will 
continue. I believe in reciprocity. We shall be delighted to 
have you come down into our comer of the world and see us. 
We grow fruit there, possibly you have heard tbat that is the 
land of the big red apple. Missouri has more orchard trees 
growing in it than any other state in the Union. It does not 
grow more fruit than any other state in the Union for the rea- 
son that many of our orchards are new and have not come into 
bearing, but later on if things move well, Missouri will be heard 
from in the propagation of good fruit. I am here, hoping that 
I may learn much from the horticulturists in this state and I 
am very much impressed with the enthusiasm with which you 
take hold of this work. 

On motion, the visiting delegates were made honorary mem- 
bers. 
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Reports of Delegates From Local 
Societies. 



LA CROSSE. 
Me. John Van Loon. 

Mr. Van Loon : I have been imable to get a report from our 
secretary, but Mr. Philipa, one of our oldest membera, has con- 
sented to make such a report. 

Mr. Philips: After the Grange played out, we organized 
an agricultural society, but Mr. Hansen and myself were the 
only ones that would attend, so we disbanded and then organ- 
ized the La Crosse Comity Horticultural Association and we 
have been keeping that up for twenty-five years, holding four 
meetings every winter ; the ladies bring provisions and we have 
a free dinner. They discuss agricultural and horticultural 
subjects and I do not think there is a society in the state that 
for twenty-five years has done more good than that society. 
Children that I have seen crawling around on the floor are now 
old enough to discuss subjects with interest; they are men and 
women who have been brought up in that environment and 
every meeting we have there is just as good as a Farmers' In- 
stitute. They pack the house at every meeting. For years 
we have had delegates; last year Mr, Cranefield, I believe, 
thought there was too much agriculture or other things mixed 
in and thought they would not pay the expense of a delegate. 
This year he has consented to pay the expense of Mr. Van Ixion. 
If there is any society in the state that is entitled to a delegate, 
I think it is that association. The secretary is a young man, 
Mr. Emil Hauser, and we have a membership of forty. 
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Ray Barnes, Secretary. 
Mbs. W. H. Holmes, Delegate. 

This report embracea both the Waupaca County and City 
Horticultural Societies as the county society was merged into 
the Waupaca Horticultural Society and Improvement Associa- 
tion three years ago. Our society numbera about sixty mem- 
bers. We have held but three meetings the past year. Those 
were well attended with the exception of the annual meeting 
in January; the small attendance was owing to a bad ice and 
sleet storm. 

The officers chosen at the annual meeting were as follows: 

President— W. H. Holmes, City. 

Vice-President — Mrs. L. P. West, City. 

Second Vice-President— Mrs, A. D. Barnes, City. 

Secretary — P. L. Munger, Waupaca Eoute 1. 

Assistant Secretary — Ray Barnes, City, 

Treasurer — ^L. P. West, City. 

A. D, Barnes, chairman programme committee. 

Delegate elected to the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 
annual winter meeting Feb, 5, 6, 7, 1907, W. H, Holmes; alter- 
nate delegate, Mrs. W, H, Holmes. 

Our society has taken a deep interest in the work of the state 
in its practical demonstrations of spraying potatoes, fruit trees, 
etc, to prevent blight and kindred diseases, as well as other 
things along those lines which has benefited the fruit men and 
farmers. The work of llr. Sandsten on the Chandler farm 
near Waupaca City in" demonstrating the value of spraying 
potatoes was well written up and advertised by the local press 
and by the state bulletins and was no doubt productive of great 
good. Our local nurserymen are busy grafting now. A second 
nursery on a small scale was started hero the past season. Sev- 
eral new seedling apples have materialized but have not been 
fully tested so as to admit of a report at this time. 
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Mfi8. Jas. Stead, Secretary, 
Heney Ross, Delegate, 

Tbe Omro Horticultural Society respectfully aubmita the fol- 
lowing report for the year 1906: 

Our society has held eleven meetings during the paat year. 
At our August meeting we invited Algoma Society to meet with 
U9, we also had the pleasure of having with us at this meeting 
Professor E. A. Moore of Madison, who gave a very interesting 
talk on the subject of Com and Alfalfa. 

In November we held a successful Chrysanthemum Show 
and Fair. We have a membership of 70 with a good attend- 
ance at our regular meetings, which we hold at the homes of 
our members tbe second Friday in each month. 

At the annual meeting held Jan. 11, 1907, the follovring offi- 
cers were elected : 

President— A. C: Marshall. 
Vice-President — Chas. Oak. 
Secretary — Mrs, Jas. Stead. 
Treasurer — Mrs. A. P. Frees. 
Delegate to Winter Meeting — Henry Ross, 
Alternate Delegate to Winter Meeting- — Mrs. Jas. Stead- 
Executive Board — Guy Treleven, W. R Van Gilder, Mrs. 
Myrtie Frye, Mrs. Mattie Thomas. • 



H. C. CnRisTENSEN, Secretary. 
S. Ta Smith, Delegate. 

I take pleasure in submitting the following report in behalf 
of the Aigoma Horticultural Improvement Association. 

The Algoma Horticultural Society meets at Algoma Grange 
hall, three miles west of Oshkosh on the second Tuesday in each 
month and numbers upwards of fifty members. It is in a 
flourishing condition socially and financially. 

We have a number of practical horticulturists among our 
members and the discussions at our regular meetings are very 
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iatereating aa well as instructive. Other featurea of the meet- 
ings are a literary programmQ and the serving of refreshmenta 
which greatly enhance the sociability of the occasion. 

Our public entertainments for the purpose of raising money 
are always well attended, while our annual dinners which are 
known as "Old Settlers Dinners," have become an event in 
which the whole country as well aa a large number from the 
city take part At the last dinner in March, 1906, fifty dol- 
lars was cleared for the benefit of the society. 

At the annual election of ofGcers held in January, 1907, the 
following were chosen : 

President — John Atheam. 

Vice-President — Thos. A. Cook. 

Secretary — H. 0. Christensen, 

Treasurer-^C. Phillipaen. 

At the February meeting S. L. Smith was elected delegate to 
represent the society at the winter meeting at Madison, Wjs. 

The following were appointed as members of the executive 
board: Mrs. S. L. Smith, Mrs. John Atheam, Mrs. Geo, 
Jonea, Mrs. Austin Payton. 

Mrs, Nelson Sheppard and Mrs. Thos. A. Cook were ap- 
pointed to fill temporary vacancies on the board. 

We respectfiilly submit the enclosed report. 



LAKE MILLS. 

Dean E. Smith, Secretary. 
KoBBET Fahoo, Delegate 

■ Report of the business meeting of the Lake Mills Horticul- 
tural Society, held Saturady evenrng, January 26, 1907, at 
the home of Robert Fargo, 

Mr. Greorge Kellogg acted as chairman and the 'following of- 
ficers were elected for tho coming year : 

Presidents — George Kellogg. 

Vice-President — Mr. C T. Fargo. 

Secretary — Dean Smith. 

Treasurer — Robert Fargo. 

Mr. Robert Fargo was elected to represent the Lake Mills 
Horticultural Society at the meeting of the State Horticultural 
Society to he held at Madison on February 5, 6 and 7, 
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plans were adoped to hold monthly meetings throughout the 
year. 

Mesdames Bernard and Fargo were elected to arrange pro- 
grammes for these meetings. 

After the business was transacted the following programme 
was given: 

A paper written by Mr, Robert Schultz on "Pears" was read 
by Miss Grimm of Jefferson. 

"My Flower Garden," was read by Mrs. E. J. Fargo. 

Mrs. Frank Fargo read an article on "Perennials." 

Mr, L, D. Fargo read an article on "Forestry." . 

The papers of Mrs. E. J. Fargo and Mr. Robert Sehultz were 
published later in the Lake Mills Leader at a request of the 
society. 

The organization consists of twenty-five members. After a 
discussion of various facts in the interest of Horticulture the 
meeting adjourned. 



E. A, RiOHAEDSON, Secretary and Manager. 
J. W. Leveeich, Delegata 

The Sparta Fruit Growers' Association of Sparta, Wis., 
would respectfully report to you the closing of a very succeesful 
year's business, in fact far more successful from a financial 
basis than any previous year in our existence. 

At a meeting of our association held March 17, 1906, our 
constitution and by-laws were changed and the manner of sell- 
ing our fruit placed on a co-operative basis. A very marked in- 
crease in cash to our members for their fruit has been the result, 
and all are well satisfied with this system of dispiMing of fruit. 
The sale of all fruit has been made by our careful and efficient 
manager, Mr.'E. A, Richardson. 

We consider our fruit crop rather light this season, yet our 
sales reached nearly fifty thousand dollars ($50,000.00). The 
expense of grading, selling, and conducting the business was 
but two and one-half per cent. The report of the treasurer 
shows a balance of over nine hundred dollars ($900.00) on the 
right side of the ledger. 
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Our association is now in a highly prosperous condition, has 
nearly two hundred and seventy-five members, with officers as 
follows : 

President— W. H. Hanchett. 

Secretary and manager — E. A. Richardson. 

Treaaurei--D. W. Cheney. 

Directors — P. W. TeaU, vice-president, J. W. Leverieh, B. 
H. Wright, P. H. Wagner, J. L. Herbat, and W. D. Williams. 

Our annual meeting was held Feb. 2nd, at which the associa- 
tion voted to increase the capital stock to six thousand dollars 
($6,000.00), also to purchase real estate in the city of Sparta 
to the value of three thousand dollars ($3,000) so as to have 
our o^vn building and grounds with which to conduct the busi- 
ness of the association. 

The following resolution was passed by unanimous vote at 
the last meeting of our association: 

Whereas, a bill has been introduced in the legislature asking 
that the appropriation to the "Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society" be increased to eight thousand dollars ($8,000.00), 
therefore be it 

Resolved, by the members of the Sparta Fruit Growers' As- 
sociation in annual convention assembled, that we do hereby re- 
quest our senator, Hon. H. W. Barker, and our representative, 
Hon. John E. Jones, to use all honorable means to secure the 
passage of the above bill in the senate and assembly, as we be- 
lieve much good can be rendered to the fruit interests of the 
state by an increase in the amount of the annual appropriation 
by the state to the State Horticultural Society. Be it further 

Resolved, that our secretary be and is hereby directed to for- 
ward to our senator and representative a copy of this resolution. 

The members of our association wish to extend a cordial and 
urgent invitation to this society to hold the Summer meeting 
at the city of Sparta. We will do all in our power to help make 
the meeting a success, and hope that the executive committee 
may decide to hold this meeting at Sparta. 

More of the workings of our society will be given to this 
meeting by our manager, Mr. Richardson. I will close this re- 
port by extending to all members of the State Horticultural 
Society an invitation to visit us and inspect our manner of co- 
operation in the marketing of fruit. Our association has 
proven," beyond a doubt, that business methods can be aa profit- 
able when applied to the management and sale of fruit as to any 
line of I 
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MANITOWOC. 

J. A. Book, Secretary. 

PaOF. T. Cheistensen, Delegate, 

Report of the Manitowoc County Horticultural Society, Man- 
itowoc, Wis., to the officers and merabera of the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society. 

Manitowoc Oounty Horticultural Society was organized Oct 
20, 1906. The first annual meeting was held at Manitowoc, 
Wis., .Tan. 19, 1907. Owing to inclemency of the weather the 
attendance at the annual meeting was not as large as expected. 
Several addresses, very instructive and interesting, were given 
by several members. Twenty-four different varieties of apples, 
grown in Manitowoc county, were exhibited. 

This society, less than half a year old, has a membership of 
about fifty, which will be increased to one hundred by the nest 
annual meeting. Meetings will be held in the County Teachera' 
Training School rooms in the public library building, Manito- 
woc, Wis. 

Resolutions were adopted instmcting the Manitowoc county 
representative in the state legislature to use their influence in 
increasing the state aid of the State Horticultural Society, and 
also work to the establishment of a trial orchard in Manitowoc 
county. 

The election of officers at the annual meeting resulted as fol- 
lows: 

President — H. F. Hubbard, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Viee-pr^ident — J. 0. Paulson, R. F. D. No. 4, Manitowoc, 
Wis. 

Secretary — J. A, Book, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Treasurer — Fred Christiansen, Manitowoc, Wis. 

The above officers constituted the executive committee. The 
next meeting will be held during the mid-summer. 



RUSHFORD. 
H. H. G. Beadt, Secretary and Delegate. 

In submitting the annual report of the Rushford Horticul- 
tural and Improvement Socief;y we are happy to say we retain 
our interest in our chosen work and are as prt^essivo as ever 
in fostering the pure and elevating lines of horticulture. 
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Our society numbera aLxty-five members, and we feel that 
the imifonn excellence of our membership contributes greatly 
to our success, for it is undeniable that successful results must 
come from intelligent, energetic, and self sacrificing efforts. 

All our meetings are held in Eureka ; the stated dates of our 
regular meetings are on the first Saturday in each month. The 
proceedings are conducted through a regular "Order of Busi- 
ness," in which discussions of selected topics of moment are 
freely and comprehensively handled. 

Programs of entertainment, with music, recitations and read- 
ings are provided by committees, and all that are willing to vol- 
unteer anything of interest are welcome to do so. 

Picnic dinners are furnished by our ladies and are consid- 
ered a standard institution with us, and all indulge in those 
bounteous blessings with due appreciation of their merits. 

Our flower and fruit exhibits are a delight to numerous visit- 
ors and beget a high spirit of enthusiasm with all beholders, 
many of whom are attracted from a distance by the well known 
character of our displays. 

We have a specialty in propagating hardy seedling apples in 
which we have developed several valuable varieties. 

The deep interest manifested upon the kindred subjects of 
horticulture and floriculture within the limila of our society 
are most gratifying, and we feel assured that every member of 
our association think they are amply recompensed for their ef- 
forts in past years in the instituting of and sustaining our gen- 
eral work. 

Our officers for 1907 are: 

Preaident^ — Dr. T. E. Loops. 

First vice-president — J. F. Diley. 
■ Second vice-prraident — Mrs. T. E. Becker. 

Treasurer — Mrs. M. E. Penniman. 

Recording and corresponding secretary — H. H. G. Bradt. 

Assistant secretary — Mrs. Mae L. Bradt. 

Delegate to 1907 state winter meeting — H. H. G-. Bradt. 

Alternate — ^Mrs. Mae L, Bradt. 
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LAKE GENEVA GARDNERS' AND FOREMEN'S ASSO- 
CIATION. 

AsEL Johnson, Delegate, 

The following is a short report of the X/ake Geneva Garden- 
ers' and Foremen's Association's work for the year just gone by : 

Meetings have been held once a month regular and several 
special meetings have had to be held in order to get through 
with the amount of work on hand. Papers have been written 
by many of the members on various subjects giving their pei> 
sonal experience on the subject. This has always brought forth 
a lively discussion and has been very instructive to all. 

Several small exhibitions have been held in our hall at our 
meetings, such as fruit, flowers and vegetables of rare qualities, 
and scarcely a meeting has passed without something has been 
brought by somebody for e^diibition and discussion. A flower 
show was held last November and proved a great success in 
every way. It brought out as fine a lot of exhibition material 
as you will find anywhere. 

In cut flowers : Roses, carnations, chrysanthemums, violets, 
lily of the valley, eta 

Plants were mostly chrysanthemums, but there were also to 
be seen an excellent collection of other plants too numerous to 
mention. Fruits and vegetables were also represented. 

We also had a children's chrysanthemum show. Our associa- 
tion distributed over 500 chrysanthemum plants last May with 
instructions how to grow and care for them until in bloom, 
among the school children. At the same time and place as we 
had our show the children had theirs, under the supervision of 
our chrysanthemum committee, and in the neighborhood of 100 
plants were brought. Some plants were very well grown, others 
■ were not as good, but if you had seen the children that brought 
their plants you would have said as we did : "It was well worth 
ike effort." 

We had them classified as follows : 

Class 1, consisting of 1 and 2 grades. 

Olass 2, consisting of 3 and i grades. 

Class 3, consisting of 5 and 6 grades. 

Class i, consisting of 1 and 8 grades. 

Olass S, consisting of gardners' children. 

Four prizes were given to each class : 1st prize, $5 ; 2nd, 
$2.50; 3rd, $1.50; 4th, $1; thus distributing $50 in prizes 
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among the scliool cIiiMreii. It woulrl be well worth the trouble 
for other societies to try it. 

We have 50 active members in good standing, 9 associate 
members and 36 honorary members (mostly employers). 
Financially our association is in very good standing: 

Our income for the year $839 75 

Our expenses for the year 494 8& 

Cash on hand $344 89 



QRANBERRY GROWERS. 

A. O, Bennett, Secretary. 
A. E. Bennett, Delegate. 

Dear sir : I herewith submit my report o£ the Wisconsin State 
Cranberry Growers' Association for tlio present year: 

President — A. E. Bennett, Grand Rapid, Wis. 

Vice-president — O. O. Potter, Grand Bapida, Wis. 

Secretary' — J. W. Fitch, Cranmoor, Wis. 

Treasurer — J. J. Emerick, Cranmoor, Wis. 

Member of executive committee, J. B. Arpin, Grand Rapids, 
Wis. 

Xiife members, 26 ; ordinary paid-up members, 24. 

Cash on hand, $252.63. 

The association holds two meetings annually, one on the sec- 
ond Tuesday in Januarv, the other on the Tuesday succeeding 
the second Monday in August. The association is in a united, 
healthy condition and of great service to its members. 
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PREMIUM LIST Off THE 

WISCONSIN STATE IIORTIOULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The following premiums were offered for ExhibiU of 
Emit at the Annual Heeting 

Madison, February, 5tb, 6tli, and 7tli, 1907. 

1. Best Collection of Apples, iiot less than 25 

varieties (3rd premium $3.00) $10 00 $5 00 

3. Best 4 varieties Winter Apples for market; 
quality, hardiness, productiveness, keep- 
ing qualities and appearance to be consid- 
ered ■ 3 00 2 00 

3. Best 3 varieties Winter Apples for family 

use; qualification as above 2 00 1 00 

4. Best New Apple named and in bearing at 

least 5 years but not on Society fruit list 5 00 2 50 

5. Best Seedling Apple 3 00 2 00 

6. Best Plate Baldwin 1 00 60 

7. Best Plate Ben Davis 1 00 60 

8. Best Plate Dominion 1 00 50 

9. Best Plate Dudley 1 00 50 

10. Best Plate Fameuse 1 00 60 

11. Best Plate Gano 1 00 50 

12. Best Plate Gideon 100 60 

13. Be«t Plate Golden Russett 1 00 60 

14. Best Plate Longfield 1 00 50 

15. Best Plate Malinda 1 00 50 

16. Best Plate Mann 1 00 50 

17. Best Plate Mcintosh 1 00 50 

18. Best Plate McMahan 1 00 50 

19. Best Plato Milwaukee 1 00 60 

20. Best Plate Newell 100 60 

21. Bast Plate Northern Spy ' 1 00 50 

22. Best Plate Northwestern Greening 1 00 50 

23. Best Plate Patten 1 00 50 

24. Best Plate Perry Kussett 1 00 60 

25. Beet Plate Pewaukee 1 00 50 

26. Best Plate Plumb Cider 1 00 50 

27. Best Plato Seek-NoFurther 1 00 50 

28. Best Plate Scott Winter 1 00 50 

29. Best Plate Sutton Beauty 1 00 00 
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30. Best Plate Tolman 1 00 50 

31. Beat Plate Twenty Ounce 1 00 50 

32. Best Plate Utter 1 00 50 

33. Beat Plate Wagner 1 00 50 

34. Best Plate Waldbridge 1 00 50 

35. Beat Plate Wealthy 1 00 50 

36. Best Plate WiUow Twig 1 00 50 

37. Best Plate Windsor 1 00 50 

38. Beet Plate Wolf Eiver 1 00 50 

39. Best Peck NorUiweatem Greening 2 00 1 00 

40. Beat Peck Wealthy 2 00 1 00 



LIST OF AWAEDS^WINTEK MEETING. 

Your committee appointed to award premiums on the fniit 
exhibit would make. the following report: 

We find on the tables upwards of 350 plates of fruit, mainly 
winter varieties of apples, upon which we have awarded the 
following premiums : 

Best collection of apples, not less than 25 varieties. First, 
Henry Simon; second, Bingham and Lawrence; third, John 
Eeis. 

Beat 4 varieties winter apples for market, quality, bardineaj, 
productiveness, keeping qualities and appearance to be consia- 
ered. First, A. D. Brown; second, Henry Simon. 

Best three varieties winter apples for family use; qualirica- 
tions as above. First, Bingham and Lawrence; second, A. D. 
Brown. 

Best new apple named and in bearing at least five years but 
not on society fruit list. First, John Beis ; second, A, N. Kelly. 

Seedling, First, John Keis; second, M. V, Sperbeck. 

Baldwin. First, Bingham and Lawrence. 

Ben Davis. First, A. N. Kelley; second, E. J). Hopson. 

Dominion. First, Bingham and Lawrence. 

Faracuse. First, John Eeis; second, Henry Simon. 

Gano. First, John Eeis ; Bingham and Lawrence, second. 

Gideon, First, John Reis. 

Golden Kussett. First, Henry Simon; second, Janes P. 
Oleson. 

Longfield, First, A, D. Brown; second, Bingham and Law- 
rence. 

Mann. First, A. N. Kelley ; second, Geo. J. Kellogg. 
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Mcintosh. First, M. V. Sperbeck; second, Bingliam and 
Lawrence. 

McMahan. First, A. D. Brown; second, A, N. Kelly. 

Newell. First, A, D. Bmwii ; second, John Eeis. 

N. Spy. First, P. J. James; accond, A. N, Kelly. 

N. W. Greening, First, Bingham and Lawrence; second, 
James Riley, 

Patten. First, John Eeis, 

Perry Russett. First, Henry Simon. 

Pewaukee. First, A. N. Kelly; second, Henry Simon. 

Seek-no-Further. First, Geo. J. Kellogg. 

Scott Winter. First, A. D. Brown; second, Bingham and 
Lawrence. 

Tolman. First, Henry Simon ; second, Janes P. Oleson. 

titter. , First, Geo. S. Church ; second, Geo. S. Church. 

Waldbridge. First, Henry Simon ; second, John Eeis. 

Wealthy. First, A. D, Brown ; second, Bingham and Law- 
rence, 

Willow Twig. First, Bingham and Lawrence ; second, Henry 
Simon. 

Windsor. First, Bingham and Lawrence; second, Geo. G. 



Wolf River. First, Henry Simon; second, A. N. Kelly. 
Peek N. W. Greening. First, Bingham and Lawrence; A. 
N. Kelly, second. 

Peck Wealthy. First, A, J), Brown ; second, Henry Simon. 
Yoiir committee also finds on the tables plates of several va- 
rieties not included in the premiimi list. We find a plate of 
Merrimac grapes exhibited by Geo. J. Kellogg for which we 
would recommend a premium of 50 cents and a plate of seed- 
ling pears exhibited by Janes P. Oleson and premium of $1.00 
Respectfully submitted, 

C. H. Teue. 
O. G. Patten. 
L. G. Kellogg. 
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REPORT OF COilMITTEE OX FIXAL RESOLUTIONS. 

Wm, Toole, Chairman. 

The following resolutions were preeented: 

Whereas, a very great amount of damage is done every yeaac 
to nurseiy and orchard trees as well as ornamental shruW)ery 
and 

Whereas, the amoimt of injury done by these pests to the nur- 
sery men and orchardists is steadily on the increase. 

Resolved, that the Wiseonsin State Horticnltural Society in 
annual convtntion assembled do earnestly request that our state 
legislature shall remove all restrictions fr(«n efforts to suppress 
the rabbit nuisance. 

Resolved, that the Secretary of this Society is hereby in- 
structed to cause these resolutions to be placed before the proper 
ccmmittees of our State Senate and Assembly. 

Resolved, that the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 
recommends that "single plates" of varieties of fruits shall, 
when placed on exhibition at the State Fair be arranged sepa- 
rately from "collections". 

The Secretary of this Society is instructed to convey a copy 
of this resolution to the Secretary of the State Agricultural 
Board. 

Resolved, that the chair appoint three members to constitute 
a committee to conduct means and methods of rendering assist- 
ance to villages and cities in civic improvement. 

Such assistance only to be rendered on application of a total 
number of members resident in the village or city making the 
request and further that the total number of petitioners shall 
be equal to one member for each 500 population. 

Reived, that in appreciation of the devoted and excellent 
services rendered in the interests of the Society by the retiring 
officers, the Society extends a vote of thanks and its felicitations 
to Ex. President Loope and Ex. Vice President Coe; also that 
this resolution be recorded in the annual report and further 
that the Secretary be and is hereby instructed to convey di- 
rectly to each of these retiring officers the sentiment of this 
text.' 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY PETITIONING THE LEGISLATURE. 

Whereas, it has come to the knowledge of tKe State Horti- 
cultural Society that a bill providing for the purchase and 
mainteiiaiice by the state of Wiseonain of the Devil's Lake re- 
gion to bo used as a Stat© Park ; and, 

Whereas, this Society believes that such a park will he of 
great and permanent usefulness and a source of continued en- 
joyment to tlie people of the state and of the co\intry at large, 
both of this generation and of the generations to come ; aod. 

Whereas, since it is clearly apparent that tliis Devil's Lake 
region, as well as many other beautiful regions, are fast dis- 
appearing and subject to complete devastation ; and, 

Whereas, this Society is firmly of the belief that regions of 
uniqiie and unusual hoauty such as these are the natural heri- 
tages of the people and should as such be under the control of 
the people; 

Be it resolved, that the State Horticultural Society repre- 
senting its 550 members, this day assembled in annual con- 
vention at JIadison, Wisconsin, does hereby respectfully and 
urgently petition the legislature now in session to enact such 
laws as will in the opinion of its honorable members ade- 
quately and suitably provide for the acquisition by the state of 
die Devil's Lake region ; and, 

Be it further resolved, that the secretary of tliis Society be 
instructed to cause these resolutions and this petition to be pre- 
sented to those honorable bodies, the Senate and the Assembly, 
now in session. 

Madison, Wisconsin, Febniary 7, laOY. 



LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS TO STATE FAIR EXHIBIT, 
SEEDLINGS. 

James Apker, Baraboo. 
John F. Swartz, Kenosha. 
. K. K. Newhouse, Clinton. 
E. D. Orr, Mt. Hope. 
Janes P. Oleson, Fond du Lac, 
A- D. Brown, Baraboo. 
Edward Hanko, Sandusky. 
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E. M, Menn, Norwalk. 

D. C. BuckstafF, Oehkoah. 

M. H. E. Cumimghaiii, Kockbridge. 

Will L. Taylor, Mt Hope. 

L. A. Carpenter, Fond du Lae. 

H. F. Mareh, Antigo. 

Urso Downey, Whitewater. 

Geo. Gaylord, Merrillan. 

<!. G. Johns, Ciintonville. 

Fred Rood, G«noa. 

Ansel Smith, Sparta, Wis. 



THE DUDLEY APPLE. 

AN APPLE OF MERIT FOR NORTHEKN WISCONSIN, 

The Dudley, sometimes called North Star, is an apple that 
can be safely reconmiended for culture in the northern counties 
of this state. 

The tree is very hardy, a vigorous grower and productive. 
The fruit averages larger than Oldenburg and ripens in Oc- 
tober at Wausau, Marshfield and points north of these places. 
Farther south it ripens with Wealthy or a trifle earlier. The 
following history and description is from Vol, II of the "Ap- 
ples of New York" by Prof, Beach: 

"A seedling of the Oldenburg, which originated with J. E. 
Dudley, Castlo Hill, Aroostook county, Maine. A few years 
ago it was introduced by a Rochester nursery under the name 
of North Star, but it was afterward found that this name had 
already been given to another variety and therefore the name 
Dudley Winter was retained for it which, according to the ao 
cepted rules of nomenclature, is shortened to Dudley, 

"A very hardy and productive variety which is being planted 
to a considerable extent in northern New England. The fruit 
is pretty large, bright greenish-yellow washed and splashed 
with red, quite attractive in appearance and good in quality. 
Munson says that it is perhaps now more widely grown than 
any other of the newer sorts that have originated in New Eng- 
land. He considers it a valuable acquisition as a winter fruit, 
for northern localities. Ag fruited at Geneva it is in season , 
iu September and October, although it may sometimes be kept 
into winter. It is recommended for trial particularly where a 
very hardy apple of its season is desired." 



'Wendortt Seedling; calyx and stem ends. 
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Mr. Herman Kauffraan of Marshfield -writea aa follows of the 
Dudley : 

"In regard to the North Star or Dudley apple, will say that 
the trees with which I am best acquainted were bought of a 
Rochester, N. Y., firm and planted in the spring of 1897. Mr. 
Peterson of the town of Lincoln, Wood county, planted twelve 
trees, of whidi one died and the remainder have done well, bore 
first fruit in 1900. These trees were planted in sod but well 
mulched every fall with stable manure. In 1905 these trees 
averaged five bushels per tree. Tree a strong grower, some- 
what spreading, blights some but not more than the Duchess, 
quality of fruit better than Duchess, keeps well into October 
and does not crack and get mealy in storage as the Duchess 
does. -Tree aa hardy aa Duchess so far." 

The four trees of Dudley in the Wausau trial orchard are 
most excellent trees, showing no sign of blight or canker. These 
trees bore heavily in 1904 and 1906 and a fair crop in 1905. 

Of the four Oldenburg seedlings in the Wausau orchard, Tiz, ; 
Dudley, Milwaukee, Hoadley and Morgan, the Dudley ia easily 
the best in all respects, 



THE WINDORFF APPLE. 

This is a Marathon county seedling apple and should prove 
especially valuable for central and northern Wisconsin, It is 
an early winter apple, keeping fairly well under ordinary cel- 
lar conditions until December or later. The variety originated 
on the farm of Albert Windorff of Marathon county. 

Mr, A, J. Phillips, our veteran pomologist, who top grafted 
the Windorff tree in the Wausau trial orchard, writes as fol- 
lows: 

"Yours asking about the Windorff apple received. The seeds 
were planted by Albert Windorff in the Town of Stettin in 
Marathon county, nine miles from Wausau. The seeds planted 
were of the Northern Spy. The old tree resembles the Mc- 
Mahon, ia not as upright a grower as the tree I top grafted in 
the Wausau orchard on a Virginia crab, that is a beautiful tree. 
Mr. Windorff tella me it has stood 44 below zero and bore ap- 
ples the next season. It does not equal the McMahon in size on 
an average, but is better in quality and keeps longer. Mr. Win- 
dorf has kept it and had it on his table on Easter Simday." 
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A description with notes prepared from specimens from the 
trial orchard tree follows : 

Size : Medium to large. 

Shape: Oblate to conic; mote or leaa furrowed; generally 
cme-sided. 

Color: Yellow, blushed or partly overspread with light car- 
mine; dots numerous and distinct. 

Cavity: Abrupt, deep, extending to core; furrowed; calyx 
open. 

Basin. Broad, deep; stem medium, stout; core open. 

Flesh: Greenish white, crisp, juicy, a trifle coarse; mildly 
acid, with flavor resembling Fall Orange. 

Quality ; Fair to good. 

Season: Sept to Oct. 

Notes : This apple does not color highly, only exposed speci- 
mens showing much red. Prevailing color when ripe, yellow, 
A large apple, approaching McMahon in size and excelling in 
flavor and keeping qualities. 

Specimens from tree in Wausau orchard. 

This tree was topworked on Virginia crab by A. J. Phillips 
in 1897 or 1898 and is fully hardy at Wausau. 



L. D. FARGO, LAKE MILLS, OH TREES. 

If we would keep hearts fresh, as the years go by, let us 
plant a few trees. The tempered light of a lovely grove is a 
perpetual morning. All the way down, until this later period, 
there seems to have been hallowed associations, and sometimes 
superstitious reverence for trees. They make us better. That 
eye must be blind that does not see the Divinity, in planting the 
forest. Language fails to portray the beauties of our Burr Oat 
wild woods ; the green carpet decked with ten thousand beauti- 
ful flowers ; the native stillness so restful during those pioneer 
years. The home of the Druid Gods. Do you wonder that I 
love the trees ? God is there. Evoiy loaf is a miniature tree 
of itself. Says one "What a thought that was when God 
thought of a tree". Yes, a single tree, originating in an atom 
of seed, deriving its vitality from the heavens, gathering its 
nourishment in part from, the earth, feeding upon the air, se- 
lecting its coloring from the sunbeams and elaborating its sev- 
eral parts by the mysterious power of its own vitality. Noth- 
ing can rival their grandeur and scenic beauty. Flowers of 



The Dudley apple, much reduced, specimens from Wausau orchard, Sept. 8, 1906. 
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every hue to delight with beauty and regale us with odor. 
Fruits to aupply our wants, timber to supply purpoera of art 
and industry. Wo may yet learn the value of trees, not only . 
for their sympathetic beauty and food, but for their healthful 
helps, as weather modifiers, rain helps and wind breaks. It is 
well to remember that a tree is for something more than a 
cmnberer of the ground. The wildest tribes of men can see 
the handiwork of the Great Spirit in a tree. Shall we, who 
claim the highest d^ree of civilization, the leaders of men, 
shall our great state suffer all our native forests plundered, 
and at home what few groves mined by cows ? Shall this gen- 
eration rob God of all its perfect beauty ? The Gods planted 
for us, is this generation's greed so great as not to leave a few 
groves to those who come after us ? Every eommiinity has a 
large interest in having the road side and hills tree clad and the 
peat marshes grow something besides brakes and worthless 
weeds. We all have a claim to natural beauties and sublimi- 
ties. Individual or corporation rights in a parcel of ground 
should not cause it to be an ugly apot^ or a barren waste. Nat- 
ural glories cannot be owned by an individual. We get health 
and pleasure and ofttimes inspiration from these shady bowers 
and timbered hills. Travelers tell us that diere is nothing at- 
tractive about the ruins of an old castle, that so many visit, but 
it is the surroundings, the stately trees, branches locking and in- 
terlocking, the wild wood groves, creeping vines over the ruins 
and memories of the past, that induces so many tourists to visit 
these relics. 

The enchantments of Tyranena are not all its crystal waters 
or foaming billows, or excellent fish and boating. When I first 
saw it, old oaks beautified the hills, shimmering poplars, lind- 
ens and graceful elms o'erhung the lake borders, a restful shade 
for summer birds and imdemeath a sporting place for the 
finny tribe. Here on these trees the fish hawk built her nest 
and reared her young. Black birds sang their morning and 
evening songs. There had been no wood fiend to disturb the 
native grandeur, no ruthless hand marred the lake border, a 
restful place. Drouths follow the destruction of forests, as 
retribution follows sin. The lesson has been learned in the 
hard school of experience. Our wild woods are mostly gone 
and the cow has killed the most of our groves, a year or two 
more will about use up the supply of hard wood fuel for our 
villages. Coal at nine dollars a ton does not look very cheer- 
ing. Swamp bogs, commonly called peat, has proved itself a 
nuisance. Com is too dear; conducting steam or water pipes, 
a failure. I see no way out of this dilemma but to plant trees. 
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I planted out at least a thousand last year. When there is an 
open space in my timber I stick in trees. This we have fol- 
lowed for years. My timber lots, one of 20 acres, the other 
of 25 acres, are imequaled in this vicinity. We pat out maple, 
butternut, white ash, basswood, elms, cedars, black walnut, 
western catalpa, boxwood. Burr oaks are too slow growth ; the 
white wiUow and tamarack for the marshes. W© have tested 
all of the former. We plant the seed of the maple, butternut 
and catalpa where they can be cultivated. The others propa- 
gate themselves from trees set in the grove, near our farm resi- 
dence. Basswood is easily cultivated ; take a sprout of last 
year's growth chipped from the root of a tree or stump with 
scarce any fibrous roots if properly sot and mulched will do well. 
I prefer small trees. In setting one year's growth, I usually 
press the spade down the length of the blade, press down on the 
handle to enlarge the space, lift the handle and place the tree 
back of tie spade, be careful in pulling up the spade, press the 
ground with your foot and put some leaves around as a muldi. 
A man with a boy to handle the trees can set several hundred 
a day ; then keep the cattle off the field and you will grow tim- 
ber. The white willow simply needs to be driven down into 
the peat about 14 or 15 inches, the sprouts near the ground 
rubbed off, if you wish to grow a tree, stamp the snow in win- 
ter close around the tree, to prevent the mice from girdling 
them when small. Mr. Raynor tells me he has cut his twenty 
rod hedge twice in eleven years, thinks the last cutting was be- 
tween ten and eleven cords in bulk. It maks good wood when 
dry. Then why not grow something besides brakes and worth- 
less weeds on wet land and thus add to our fuel supply. Beau- 
tify our residences and the roadside by setting in hard wood 
trees and thus cause our posterity to call us blessed. 

L. B. Faroo. 
Lake Mills, Wis., Feb., 1907. 

(Mr. Fargo is at this date 83 years young. — Editor.) 
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FINANCIAL REPORT OF SECRETARY. 

(Omitted, by error, from Report of Secretary, pp. 67-74) 

1 

Membership fees $397 00 

Books sold 1 3 73 

Fruit and plants 57 10 

Refund , ,. . 6 00 

Refund 5 32 

Order No. 534 ,. . 300 00 

Order No. 598 25 00 

Order No. 600 75 00 

Order No. 648 , 100 00 

Order No. i6&8 ,. ., 364 24 

Eleven salary cheeks 1,100 00 



$2,433 39 

Credits. 

Feb. 9. Or. by payment toL. G. Kellogg, Treas. $55 CO 

Mar. 27. Cr. by expense account allowed . 112 75 

Mar, 31. Cr. by expense accounts allowed. ...... 256 05 

Oct 4. Cr. by expense accounts allowed , 297 56 

Dec. 16. Cr. by expense accounts allowed, . , ,i. 64 23 

Cr. by eleven salary checks 1,100 00 

1907. 

Feb 5 Cr. by expense account allowed 133 53 

Feb. 5. Paid to L. G. Kello^, Treas., to balance 50 03 
Feb. 6. Paid to L. G. Kellogg, Treas., member- 
ships etc 1. ., 364 24 



$2,433 39 
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A FLOWER CONVENTION. 
Fbou the Wisconsin Agricultubist, Sept. 13, 1906. 

The recent convention of the State Horticultural Society at 
Baraboo was not loss enjoyable than others in past years.' This 
alone is saying much. If we say it excelled in many reepeets 
any heretofore held it will be but feeble praise. The weather 
was perfect. Few of those attending from outside points 
waited for the later trains, but came in a day ahead in order to 
enjoy for a time the many beauties of Baraboo and the Devil's 
Lake region. 

Horticulture has a closer hold on tho hearts of its devotees 
than any other pursuit. Nothing could show this plainer than 
the attendance this busy year of abundant harvests in a busy 
season, of men and women who are not as a rule rich enough 
to afford much leisure. They were from all parts of the state 
and reversed the common practice of conventions marked by 
boisterous nights and late mornings. They were bound to "do 
the town," but by daylight trips, climbing "Cheek hill" for a 
view of the city and the lake bluffs, usually before breakfast. 
The programme was one of unusual excellence. All of the 
papers showed care and thought in their preparation, and the 
results of this convention should and will serve to bring to the 
attention of thoughtful landscape gardeners and nurserymen 
throughout the United States the wealth of material available 
for the decorative purposes native to this state. 

"Native Ferns," by William Toole, and "Some Native Flow- 
ers Worthy of Cultivation," with the discussions following, oc- 
cupied the forenoon session. In the afternoon Juin Tiplady 
presented a splendid paper on "Native Shrubs," as did William 
Longland on "Native Aquatics". These gentlemen are pro- 
fessional gardeners from Lake Geneva and thoroughly trained 
in all branches of their profession. One of the most delightful 
papers was by Mrs. J, E. English of Baraboo on "Native 
Fungi," illustrated by a splendid collection of fungi, including, 
in addition to the commoner edible and poisonous mushrooms, 
many rare and interesting specimens. These papers, as well 
as others, wiU appear in full in early issues of the Agricul- 
turist. " I ii . ■ i 
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Some disappointment was expressed at the evening session 
when it was announced tbat Park Superintendent lliseh© of 
Madison wonld not be present. His paper was read by the , 
secretary. 

Although not announced on the programnie, a feature of 
marked interest was an address by Mr. W. if. McFetndge of 
Baraboo on the proposed Devil's Lake park proposition. 

itr. McFetridge is working with a commission which has 
l>cen appointed by the governor of the state. This committee 
is to re|K>rt to the legislatnre next winter on the necessity and 
feasibility of reserving an area about Devil's Lake including 
not only the lake and short line, but several square miles of the 
surrounding bluffs and foi-est area with a view of preserving 
for all time the beauties of this remarkable region. That such 
a step is necessaiy was shown by Mr. McFetridge. The for- 
ested area comprising the watershed supplying the lake is being 
rapidly cleared of timber, resulting in a marked lowering of 
the lake. The deforesting also results in the destruction of 
the remarkable flora of this region. 

Another source of this immediate danger is the marring of 
the bluffs on the lake shore by the removal of immense quan- 
tities of rock by Chicago firms. This is being removed by train- 
loads, resulting already in ugly scars on the face of the bluffs, 
and if allowed to continue will ultimately destroy their scenic 
beauty. That Mr. McFetridge's plea fell on no unwilling ears 
was proved by the society endorsing the proposed plan of a state 
park by the following resolutions: 

"Whereas, There is a movement now on foot lo induce the • 
state of Wisconsin to establish and maintain a state park at 
Devil's T^ke; and, 

"Whereas, The project to preserve for all time this beautiful 
i-egion, now tlireatened by destruction, appears a commendable 
one which should receive the siipport of every citizen of our 
state; and, 

"Whereas, From a horticultural standjwint, the preservation 
of the region is ]>articularly desirable, since it includes and pri- 
marily is for the protection of the ilora and for its increase and 
development; be it 

"Itesolved, That tlie Stiite TTorticultiiriil Stx^icty unanimously 
declare itself in favor of the said project and endorses it; and, 
bo it further 

"Resolved, That this society recommends tbat the next ses- 
sion of the legislature ap])ropriafe a sum sufficient to purchase 
and set aside this region to lie used and maintained as a state 
19— Hort. 
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park, subject to the state laws, and open to the use and enjoy- 
ment of tie people of the state, for this generation and for the 
. generations to come". 

THE FLOWEE SHOW. 

Four distinct features marked the flower show at the con- 
vention. First, the generous display of native and garden 
flowers from the vicinity of Baraboo. This alone was sufficient 
had space been available to allow the exhibits proper staging to 
make a complete show. Mrs. Wm. Helm exliibited fifty vasea 
of garden flowers, others nearly as many. The display of as- 
ters was espeeially fine. 

Second, the display of potted plants by amateurs, in other 
words, "house plants" in the strictest meaning of the terra. 
The Barah(K> ladies entered into the liveliest competition in this 
elass, Mrs. Mary Amott capturing most of the prizes. 

The third and most instmctivc feature to the majority of 
those present was the splendid collection of gladioli sent by 
Jolin I-ewis Chilcls of Floral Park, New York, and Vaughn's 
greenhouses of Chicago. The former exhibit comprised fifty- 
one vases of gladiolas in seventeen choice varieties, including 
one hundred spikes of the new America, a beautiful shell pink 
gladiolus. The display of gladiolus by Vaughn, while less in 
extent, was marked by superior excellence of bloom. The spikes . 
were immense in length and size of flowers. 

In addition Vaughn sent a collection of ferns, palms and 
, other (leeorative plants. This collection was afterwards pur- 
chased by Prof. Sandstcii for the uni^'ersity greenhouses. 

The fourth and most attractive feature of the show from the 
standpoint of the average visitor was the two monster water lily 
leaves sent from the llissouri Botanical Garden at St Louis.* 
These giants measured each a trifle over six feet in diameter! 
In a letter from Supt. Irish accompanying the leaves he says: 
"Just before the leaves were cut I had the pleasure of standing 
upon one of them as it floated in the water, thus showing how 
much weight it might bear". 
• See letter p. H. 
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The committee on resolutions not being ready to report, the 
following resolutions were read by the secretary: 

Tlesolution in regard to suppressing rabbit nuisance was 
adopted as read. 

Motion to appoint committee to investigate methods o£ assist- 
ing villages in civic iraprovemente, etc., was carried. 

Resolution regarding Devil's Lake region was adopted. 

"Resolution regarding two-cent passenger rate was lost. 

Vote of thanks to retiring officers was carried unanimously by 
a rising vote. 

Resolution referring to single plates for exhibition at State 
Fair was adopted. 

Resolution regarding national law for regulating fruit pack- 
ages was read and adoption moved. 

Mr. Eeigel moved to lay on the table. 

Mr. Hutchins: May I offer a suggestion here? There is 
quite a general movement in this regard. I am sorry you have 
not had time to take this matter up and discuss it more gen- 
erally. The matter was brought before the Michigan society 
and it was heartily adopted. The proposition as it now stands 
would be, as I understand it, that each of these main horticul- 
tural associations, as well as commission men, shall appoint a 
member who will meet at some point in the not distant future 
and agree on some measure of legislation which shall meet the 
exigencies of the case. The proposition as it now stands should 
be something along the line of what is known as the Canadian 
fruit market law. Briefly stated, it requires that all packages 
that are under standard size shall be marked "short" pack- 
ages, whether barrels or boxes or anything else. Of course the 
act would necessarily prescribe what constitutes a standard 
package and anything short of that should be marked "short" 
package, and prescribe something with reference to the fruit that 
should go into barrels or packages and that only a given per 
cent, of the fruit shall be below that standard, so that there can 
be something in the nature of uniform packing, that is, honest 
packing. Then it would be necessary to have a system of in- 
spection. In Canada they have a very efficient inspection law. 
Very few inspectors are sufficient to hold these packers in shape. 
The name of the packer is placed onto the package and his ad- 
dress, and the very fact that that package is liable to be found 
somewhere by some inspector and come back upon the packer is 
sufficient to restrain very largely a great deal of the crooked 
packing that is spoken of so largely now. Briefly stated, that is 
what (he movement contemplates and you are simply asked to 
fall in with this general movement and participate in the efforts 
to secure such legislation. -, - , 
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Mr. Toole : I do not think we can discuss these things now, 
aa it is getting so late. This was merely brought up as a sugges- 
tion and I would recommend that the society turn this over to 
the executive committee for such action as they may instruct the 
president and secretary to take. 

Mr. Reigel: There is a question before this house that has 
Ijeen seconded, I have a motion looking forward to this after this 
was disposed of. I move you that this reslution aa read may be 
laid upon the table. 

Motion carried. 

Mr. Toole : Then I will repeat, as near as I can, the motion 
I wish to make. "We feel that it requires more consideration 
than we can give it now, therefore I move that this he turned 
over for the consideration of our executive committee and that 
our presiffeut and secretary take such action aa the executive 
committee may recommend. 

Motion to refer to executive committee carried. 

The President: I would like to say that to my mind we have 
had a grand good meeting. It is my hope that the meetings in 
the future will be as productive of good as this one has been 
and with these hopes we now stand adjourned. 
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